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PRECIS OF CONTENTS 


HeETHORPE HALL, 
near Stamford in Northamptonshire, still shows some of the work of the Wolstons and Keebles who owned it under Henry VII 
and Henry VIII. But Sir Walter Mildmay, under Elizabeth, and his great-nephew Sir Francis Fane, under James I, gave it 
its present leading features. Sir Francis became Earl of Westmorland in 1624, and it remained to his descendants until the 
thirteenth earl sold it in 1904 to Sir Leonard Brassey, Bt., the present owner. Page 1. 


AUDLEY END, 
near Saffron Walden in Essex, was built by the first Earl of Suffolk between 1603 and 1616. It was possessed by the Crown 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, but, the Earls of Suffolk having re-acquired it, they pulied down the 
greater part during the reigns of George I and George II. What remained was re-constituted by their descendants, the 
Barons Braybrooke, and it is now the seat of the seventh baron. Page 239. 


BATEMANS, 


near the Sussex village of Burwash, which was a centre of the. old iron trade, was no doubt built by a local ironmaster, the 
date on the porch being 1634. It is now the property of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Page 203. 


BORWICK, 


near Carnforth in Lancashire, was built by the Bindlosses under Queen Elizabeth. Falling somewhat into decay, it was 
purchased and repaired in 1911 by Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, the present owner. Page 6r. 


BOVEY HOUSE, 


near Beer in Devonshire, was built in Tudor times by the Walronds, of whom John Walrond dated a rain-water head in 1592. 
It is now the residence of the Rev. Edward Bartleet. Page 115. 


BOWRINGSLEIGH, 


lies west of Kingsbridge in Devonshire. It retains Elizabethan and Jacobean features, but it has been more than once altered 
and enlarged since it was first acquired in 1696 by William Ilbert, whose descendant, Colonel Ilbert, now owns it. Page 127. 


BRADNINCH MANOR, 


close to the. little Devonshire town of that name, was built by Peter Sainthill about 1547. ‘There remains, however, nothing 
older than wood and plaster-work of about 1600. It is now the residence of Mrs. Radford. Page 121. 


BRAMSHILL, 
near Eversley in Hampshire, was re-constituted from an earlier building by Lord Zouche in 1605-12. Before the end of the 
century it had passed to the Copes, and, though more than once altered, retains the character given to it by Lord Zouche. 
It is now the seat of Captain Denzil Cope. Page 277. 


BUCKLAND ABBEY, 
north of Plymouth in Devonshire, was converted into a lay residence some time after it was granted to Sir Richard Grenville 
in 1541. His grandson, Sir Richard of the “‘ Revenge,” set the date 1576 on the plaster-work in the hall, and in 1581 sold the 
estate to Francis Drake, whose descendant, Lady Seaton, now owns it. Page 97. 


CANONBURY HOUSE, : 
in Islington in Middlesex, was the country seat of Lord Mayor Sir John Spencer, being created by him out of an earlier 
building in about 1599. Only portions of it, broken up into various houses, survive, but there is interesting wood and 
plasterwork. It is owned by Sir John’s descendant, the sixth Marquess of Northampton. Page 179. 


CASTLE ASHBY, 
in Northamptonshire, was commenced by Henry Lord Compton in circa 1574. His son, the first Earl of Northampton, 
continued and amplified it, and it is now the seat of his descendant, the sixth Marquess of Northampton. Page 153. 


COLD ASHTON, 
in Gloucestershire, north of Bath, was built either by William Pepwall just before his death in 1574, or by his widow soon 
afterwards. It was somewhat altered by the Gunnings, who purchased it in 1629. It was used as a farmhouse, and was in 
some decay when Colonel Cooper recently acquired and repaired it. It has now passed by purchase to Mrs. Paull. Page 133. 


COTHELSTONE MANOR, 
situated on the slopes of the Quantocks in Somerset, was built by Sir John Stawel about 1600. It suffered in the Civil Wars, 
and was deserted by the Stawels at the Restoration. The remaining portion was carefully repaired in 1867 by the 
great-grandfather of the present owner, Mr. W. C. H. Esdaile. Page 31. 


CRANBORNE MANOR, 


south of Salisbury, but in Dorsetshire, was, in medizval times, a hunting-box of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. Coming into 
the possession of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, about 1601, he practically rebuilt it before his death in 1612, It is now 
owned by his descendant, the fourth Marquess of Salisbury. Page 353. 


DEENE PARK, 


near King’s Cliffe in Northamptonshire, was bought by Sir Robert Brudenell in 1518. His grandson, Sir Edmund Brudenell, 
built much of the present house in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign. But it has been frequently added to and altered since 
by his descendants, the Earls of Cardigan. It is now the seat of Mr. George Brudenell. Page 21. 


CONTENTS. 
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DORFOLD HALL, : AT te i 2 
near Nantwich in Cheshire, was built by Ralph Wilbraham in 1616. It retains its original character, having only been 
slightly altered under George III by James Tomkinson, whose descendant in the female line, Mr. Henry ‘Tollemache, 


now owns it. Page 395. 

HATFIELD HOUSE, ht . 
in Hertfordshire was erected close to where the old Bishop’s Palace stood, by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, in 1607-12. It 
is now the seat of his descendant, the fourth Marquess of Salisbury. Page 305. 


HOLCOMBE COURT, 


on the north-east edge of Devonshire, was built in Tudor times by the Bluets. ‘There are Henry VIII features, but much was 
done by Richard Bluet in 1591. It is now the property of Mr. W. R. Rayer. Page 107. : 


LEVENS HALL, 
near Kendal in Westmorland, was a Plantagenet home of the Redemans. Coming by purchase to the Bellinghams under the 
Tudors, it was largely rebuilt by Sir James Bellingham in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. T he remarkable gardens were 
laid out by Colonel Grahme after his acquisition of the place in 1687. Since then it has gone by inheritance, and is now the 
property of Mr. Oliver Robin Gaskell. Page 213. 


NETTLECOMBE COURT, 
nestles under Exmoor in Somerset. It passed from Raleighs to Trevelyans in the fifteenth century, of whom John Trevelyan 
built the present house in the latter days of Queen Elizabeth. His descendant, Sir Walter J. Trevelyan, Bt., is the present 


owner. Page 87. 
RASHLEIGH BARTON, 


south of Barnstaple in Devonshire, and built by one of the Clotworthys under Elizabeth, has exceptionally fine plaster-work in 
several of its rooms, Passing by marriage to Lewis Tremayne of Helligan in 1682, it is still a possession of that family, but 
is used as a farm. Page 103. 

RUSHTON. HALL. 
near Rothwell in Northamptonshire, belonged to the 'Tresham3 from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. ‘The house 


is partly their work and partly that of the Cokaynes, who purchased the estate in 1619. Mr. T. B, Clarke-Thornhill is the 
present owner. Page 69. 
SALFORDVEALL, ia 
near Evesham but in Warwickshire, belonged to John Alderford, but was largely rebuilt after his death in 1606 by one of his 
two sons-in-law, Sir Simon Clark or Charles Stanford. The latter’s family certainly possessed it in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It was occupied by French nuns after the French Revolution, and is now the property of 
Mr. C. Turbervile Eyston. Page 383. 
SHERBORNE CASTLE, 


in Dorset, is a house long known as the Lodge which Sir Walter Raleigh built near the older castle in Elizabeth’s time. It 
was enlarged and altered by the Digbys under the Stuarts. It is now the seat of Major F. Wingfield Digby, D.s.o. Page 51. 


SOMERHILL, 
near ‘Tonbridge in Kent, was built by the Earl of Clanrickard in 1613. After several ownerships, it was bought in 1849 by 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, and is now the property of his descendant, Mr. Osmond d’Avigdor-Goldsmid. Page 373. 
SLAM CON COURT 
in the Gloucestershire village of that name, was built by one of the Izods in the time of Jam2s I. Somewhat altered later 
by the Wynniatts, it was more or less put back to its original condition a score of years ago by Mr. Philip S. Stott, the present 
owner. Page 391. 
SLUDLEY BRIORY: 
on the high ground above Otmoor in Oxfordshire, was a Benedictine nunnery, which, at the Dissolution, was bought by 


John Croke. He and his immediate descendants transformed it into a lay habitation, and it remained in the family till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is now the property of Captain Henderson, M.P. Page 41. 


SWAKELEYS: HOUSE: 


near Uxbridge in Middlesex, was built by Lord Mayor Wright in 1638. The interior was re-decorated twenty years later by 
Lord Mayor Viner, and under George III further alterations were made. It is now the property of Mr. H. J. Talbot. Page 407. 


UISSINGTONG HARE: 


nzar Ashbourne in Derbyshire, came to the Fitzherberts in the fifteenth century. It is rich in panelling and other interior 


ve the Jacobean period. It was in recent times renovated and enlarged, and is the seat of Sir Hugo Fitzherbert, Bt. 
age 1809. 


WATER EATON MANOR, 


near Oxford, was built by one of the Lovelaces in 1585. It was carefully renovated by the late Mr. Bodley, R.A., who occupied 
it until his death, It is now the residence of Mrs. Lubbock. Page 145. 
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Generally speaking, however, it did not replace the narrow rib till later, so that we still find the 
Elizabethan type in the ceiling of the great parlour (Fig. v) which, in about 1610, John Farewell 
created out of the upper part of the earlier hall at Westwood Manor in Wiltshire. Such use of a roof 
space generally permitted our plasterers to give the ceiling a segmental or barrel-shaped form. 
Not so at Westwood, where there runs along each side wall a far-projecting cove. Above that 
is a vertical band and on it rests the ceiling proper, which is not a curve, but a camber. Another 
ceiling that takes this unusual shape is to be found in the great chamber of the house at Beckington 
(over the Somerset border) known as “ ‘The Abbey.” It is illustrated in the first volume of this 
period of “ English Homes.” Very fine as a specimen of the more normal form is the ceiling 
of the great chamber at Rashleigh Barton (Fig. 102). There the decorative scheme includes 
not merely floral scrolls and heraldry, but beasts and birds such as we also find on the chimneypiece 
of a smaller room at Westwood (Fig. vi) where, again, the ceiling has the narrow or “ Elizabethan ”’ 


lil, —COLLACOMBE BARTON, DEVON: THE HALL. 


rib ; whereas at Rashleigh it is of the late or Jacobean type. There, the great parlour ceiling, being 
barrel-shaped, has elaborately wrought lunettes at each end, while another noticeable feature is the 


cage-shaped pendentive in its centre. A ceiling, more extensive and elaborate, and yet very © 


similar, occurs at Herringston in Dorsetshire (Fig. vii). A comparison of it with that at Rashleigh 
will bring the conviction not only that they were wrought contemporaneously, but that the same 
craftsmen produced both, and probably emanated from Barnstaple, where another of the “ cage ”’ 
pendentives occurs in one of its houses. At Herringston we get a clue to the approximate date ; 
the room—part of an older shell—was given its present features by Sir John Williams, who died 
in 1617. In one of the ceiling panels we get the Prince of Wales’s feathers and the letters “ C. P.” 
Had it been earlier than 1612, it would, like the ceiling of the old Duchy of Cornwall’s council 
chamber in Fleet Street, have had the letters “ H. P.,” for Prince Henry, James I’s elder son, 
died in that year, and was succeeded as Prince of Wales by his brother, afterwards Charles I. 
Some time between 1612 and 1617, therefore, is the date of the Herringston work, which is even 
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less remarkable for its plaster than for its wood. Most of its wall spaces were, no doubt, arranged 
for tapestry, but, at the south end, the wall spaces and window recesses are lined with carved 
panelling of great rarity (Figs. viii and ix), for not only are they extremely enriched examples, 
showing groups of figures representing Biblical subjects, panels with strange beasts, and pilasters 
with Renaissance scrollwork, but the whole retains its original scheme of painting. It is of low 
tone, reds and greens predominating, as in the library chimneypiece at Arbury in Warwickshire 
and the altar table in the church of Somerton in Somerset. It dates from about the same 
time as the pew and library in Langley Church, Buckinghamshire, decorated by Sir John 
Kedderminster, but some twenty years earlier than the “‘ Bower” at Castle Ashby (Fig. 195). 
Both of these, however, are examples not of painted carving, but of schemes painted on the flat. 

Among the output of the Devonshire school of wood-workers under James I we find fine 
examples at Bradninch (Fig. 128) and at Bradfield (Fig. ii). The salient feature at either house 
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iv.—COLLETON BARTON, DEVON: THE HALL. 


is the interior porch to a principal reception room. Bradfield, the ancient home of the Walronds, 
who still continue there, was largely rebuilt by a member of the family between 1592 and 1604, 
these dates appearing on the fabric. Somewhat similar, but less elaborate, are the interior porches 
in one of the Sherborne Castle rooms (Fig. 58), and another, of fine type, at the ‘“‘ Red Lodge,” 
Bristol. At Bradfield the porch is almost overloaded with ornament, and the whole room 
is very richly wrought. How generally a style imposed itself in all parts of England, even in an 
age of difficult transport and communications, is seen by comparing the Bradfield drawing-room 
with those at Levens in Westmorland (Fig. 277) and at Gawthorpe in Lancashire (Fig. x). 
The latter house was rebuilt by Lawrence Shuttleworth between 1600 and 1605, so that the 
Lancashire and Devonshire drawing-rooms are contemporary. Although local feeling and 
treatment differentiate in some of the details, yet wood and plaster are used in very similar manner 
and relationship. The ceiling reminds us of that which we have just seen in John Farewell’s 
lesser room, but so closely resembles that in the drawing-room at Stockton in Wiltshire as almost 
to suggest a replica. 


V.—THE GREAT PARLOUR AT WESTWOOD MANOR, WILTSHIRE. 
It was formed by John Farewell, circa 1610, in the upper part of the earlier great hail. 


INTRODUCTION. XV 
Wood - working 
—which had, under 
the Plantagenets, 
been the exclusive 
domain of car- 
penters,- but of 
which the more 
delicate treatment 
passed te the 
joiners under the 
Tudors —con- 
tinued, under the 
latter craftsmen, to 
be an important 
craft. Considerable 
skill, even in the 
sculpturing of the 
human figure, was 
reached ) by the 
London craftsmen, 
Gare ass those 
who produced 
the Canonbury 
chimneypieces 
(Figs.225 and 226) 
and the Audley 
End and Hatfield 
screens (Figs. 323 
and 416), but our 
carvers continued 
to be so far inferior 
in technical excel- 
lence to their 
Italian and French 
fellows that where 


; high finish occurs 
V1.—WESTWOOD MANOR: THE KING’S ROOM, FIREPLACE, AND POcnincd ai cot 
JOHN FAREWELL’S PLASTER OVERMANTEL ; circa 1610. 
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rect anatomy, it 1s 
safe to attribute the work to a foreigner—anyhow, before the days of Nicholas Stone. Thus the figures 
on the Hatfield and Blickling newel-posts (Figs. 423 and xii) are not likely to be by an Englishman. 
I have failed to find among the Hatfield building accounts collected by Mr. Gunton any reference 
to these figures, but they may well have been carved by Colt, who, despite that English-sounding 
name, was a Frenchman. His father appears to have been a Huguenot, who, about 1585, came 
from Artois to England. ‘The first official mention of the son is in July, 1608, when we have record 
of a “‘ Grant to Max Poultrain, alias Colt, of the office of Master Sculptor in all the King’s Palaces, 
Houses, etc.’’; and a year later there is a second entry showing him to have been “ Carver 
in Wood and Stone of all H.M. Works.’ My attention to these entries has been drawn by 
Mr. I. C. Goodison ; while Walpole tells us that “ he lived in St. Bartholomew Close: in the 
church is a monument for his daughter Abigail.” Of his two sons, John followed his father’s 
footsteps as a “ stone-cutter,” but does not appear to have reached any eminence. 

It was probably owing to the lack of finish on the part of our native carvers at a time when 
wider knowledge of Italian and French examples was creating a more educated taste that there 
appeared a tendency to lessen, or even omit, the carving, and to rely more on mouldings and 
geometrical forms, often glued on, as in the Hatfield summer drawing-room (Fig. 441) or the 
Bowringsieigh screen (Fig. 139), the latter being an example of the ovals and diamonds that were 
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Viil.—-HERRINGSTON : CARVED PANELS IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 
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termed “Jewel work.” While stone was occasionally used for both screens and chimneypieces, 
as at Bramshill (Fig. 372) and at Sherborne Castle (Fig. 55), wood remained the favourite 
material, but also, even before the death of Elizabeth, an exotic material was coming into vogue. 
Marble for this purpose was imported from Italy, as we read in Colt’s accounts (page 322), and, 
at first, recourse was made to the Continent not only for the material, but also for the 
craftsmanship ; and thus it is Giles de Whitt, from the Low Countries, who produces the great 
marble mantelpiece at Cobham in 1599 (Fig. i), which is probably the earliest of the great marble 
chimneypieces introduced into an English house, being ten years earlier than the date of those 
at Hatfield, executed by Max. Colt, “Max Coult” as he signs himself in the Hatfield accounts, 
but who, as we have just noticed, was of French parentage. Although Nicholas Stone, who soon 
afterwards distinguished himself by the fine design and production of sepulchral monuments, 
was an Englishman, he had learnt his art in Antwerp. 

In the matter of constructive forms and materials, the period shows, as it advances, a growing 
desire for complete symmetry and a tendency towards the use of the classic orders structurally, 
and not as a sort of ornamental veneer. The period had still a quarter of a century to run when 
Inigo Jones produced the first completely classical building in England, the Whitehall Banqueting 
House. Afterwards he introduced the temple form at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the portico 
of which became the model for a favourite central feature of our Late Renaissance houses, beginning 
with that which John Webb set up at The Vine in Commonwealth days. Inigo Jones, also under 
Charles I, gave us the first of our deep and unbroken rectangular houses at Chevening. Whether 
he was personally responsible for the screen building at Castle Ashby (Fig. 173) is doubtful, but 
it stands out as one of the very few pre-Commonwealth efforts towards the Late Renaissance 
style, of which they were the rare precursors, rather than marking the ripening seéd time of the 
period now under review. ‘The last example of that now given is Swakeleys (page 407), where— 
as also at Broome (Fig. xiii)—although gables are retained, they are pedimented, and where the 
hall, although still entered at one end from a screen, is no longer lit on both sides, the central 
portion of the house being two rooms deep. ‘That we also find at Rainham, a house that has 
been attributed to Inigo Jones, although there is documentary evidence that the house was 
first designed and partially erected by another, while original elevations exist and have recently 
been published which show not, as now, a single doorway in the centre, but one at either end 
of the middle block. ‘The change in the doorway may not have been made until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when, also, Sir John Cope moved that at Bramshill from behind the 
screen (page 289). ‘These houses, therefore, together with others like Audley End and Hatfield, 
Cold Ashton and Dorfold, prove the persistence of the medizval house plan in this one particular. 
The hall might be lowered in height and diminished in size, but it still had to be entered from 
one end, and the designer’s ingenuity was much exercised to combine this essential with what 
had grown to be equally essential, namely, symmetry. 

There were two exterior features that developed under James I, but proved evanescent in 
their popularity. ‘The one was the loggia which was used in profuse manner at great houses, 
like Audley End, but with restraint at lesser ones, like Cranborne (Fig. 461). The other was the 
use of letters and numbers in the place of balusters for roof parapets. As initials, it appears 
at Hardwick before the death of Elizabeth ; as numbers, it forms the date of a completion of 
the south front of Hatfield (Fig. 397). Its large use in the shape of texts and mottoes appears 
to have been introduced by two of the Howards—by the Earl of Northampton at the house at 
Charing Cross, afterwards known as Northumberland House, and by the Earl of Suffolk at 
Audley End. The first of these structures has been razed to the ground, and the entire outer 
court of the latter—to the roof of which this lettering was confined—was pulled down in the 
eighteenth century. Still surviving examples of its general use, however, occur at Castle Ashby, 
where Bible verses in Latin occur, with the date 1624 (Fig. 177), and at T’emple Newsam (Frontis- 
piece), where such verses in English were set up by Sir James Ingram at about the same time. 

As regards materials, stone was used for walling wherever it was locally or easily obtainable, 
and it is noticeable that of the thirty houses described in this volume no fewer than twenty-five 
are stone-built, the walls being sometimes of ashlar like the dressings, and occasionally of rubble. 
When stone was not easily available, brick was used, sometimes with stone dressings brought 
from a distance—even overseas, as at Hatfield—and sometimes all. of brick, although, for 
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window-frames 
and quoins, the 
brick might be 
plastered over, as 
at Swakeleys — a 
late example of a 
treatment found in 
East Anglia in the 
sixteenth century. 
Brickwork had 
been growing in 
popularity all 
through the Tudor 
reigns, and: by 
James I’s reign had 
ousted what had 
been’ tie vase 
customary native 
form of house 
building through- 
out medieval 
times, namely, that 
of ak™ framing. | 
Thus, the car- 
penter, so long 
the leading crafts- 
man, dwindles in 
importance both 
as a constructor 
and also as a 
fagrshicro.. Lie: 
joiner invades and 
becomes the chief 
inthe raprdly 
developing sphere 
X1.—TEMPLE NEWSAM: THE STAIRCASE. } of internal wood 
fittings of a non- 
structural kind. Hence arose much quarrelling between the two crafts, and in 1632 a not very 
successful attempt was made to define their separate spheres. What the practice was under 
James I we see from the Hatfield accounts, where joiners, such as Jenever (page 322), have the 
entire charge of wainscoting and chimneypieces, but where carpenters are not restricted to 
plain constructional work, like the roofs, but produce the elaborate hall screen, and even the hall 
tables (page 324). ‘These were still considered to be essentially of a fixed constructional 
character, but as they became less of fixtures and of lighter character, joiners claimed them 
for their own, and so the 1632 award of the London Court of Aldermen, arbitrating between 
the two London Livery Companies, declares that, where galleries and screens are not plain 
and solid parts of the building, but are delicately wrought out of choice wood, they are in the 
joiners’ domain, which included all work glued and framed with ‘“‘ mortesses or tennants,” as 
well as “ all carved workes either raised or cutt through or sunck in with the grounde taken 
out being wrought and cutt with carving Tooles without the use of Plaines.” The award seems 
to have been treated very much as a dead letter, the carpenters accepting the limitations so little 
that in 1672 the joiners have to appeal to the Lord Mayor for protection against the former, whose 
encroachments, if continued, would lead to the joiners being “ inevitably ruined.” 
__ Of interior features which saw considerable development during this period, the staircase 
is the most noticeable. ‘The newel form is abandoned in favour of steps set against a wall on the 
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one side, but, on the other, protected by a balustraded parapet from an open well, the presence 
of the balustrade and the additional size of the space giving opportunities for rich detail and 
picturesque forms. ‘The well is, at first, not of large size, and even at so huge a house as Audley 
End, Lord Suffolk was satisfied with fitting his staircases in such modest spaces that when, in 
George I’s reign, the house was made much smaller, it yet was considered worth while to introduce 
an ampler stairway. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, felt that the Italian piano nobile scheme 
of house planning meant a measure of grandeur and spaciousness in the approach to the first 
floor reception rooms. ‘Thus, the main staircase at Hatfield is very striking both in form and 
detail (Figs. 419 and 422). Staircases at Temple Newsam and at Blickling (Figs. x1 and xii), 
dating a few years later, closely resemble that at Hatfield in both plan and design. Those at 
Castle Ashby (Figs. 197 to 201), although later still, are set in somewhat narrow spaces, but 
they were additions that had to conform to existing structural conditions. They both display 
a form of balustrading that had a vogue of half a century, commencing in the time of Charles I, 
when the earlier one at Castle Ashby was set up, and continuing to the end of the reign of his 
elder son. Here, instead of balusters, the handrail is supported by panels of open-work carving, 
the changing characteristics of which are discussed in the Castle Ashby chapter. 
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X1l11.—-BROOME, KENT. 
From an old engraving. 
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APETHORPE HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


PETHORPE’S wide-spreading, double-quadrangled manor house is a capital example of 

how successive generations, adding and altering in the style of their day, can produce 

a composite, but not an incongruous, whole. Although, for the most part, the work 

of two men who owned it within the period with which we are concerned, it also 

shows both earlier and later elements. Thus, there are one or two corners where the Gothic 

and the Classic jostle each other almost uncomfortably; but, withal, it groups pleasantly. Its 

diversities are interesting, because in them so much history may be read. It may exhibit a 

pot-pourrt of four centuries, it may scandalise the purist in art, and yet it is, perhaps, more 

human and sympathetic than many much more co-ordinate and synchronous houses, such as 
its great neighbour, Burghley, and its lesser neighbour, Lilford. 

Apethorpe is a picturesque Northamptonshire village of stone-built and stone-tiled houses 
set a few miles south of Stamford, amid the rich, low-lying meads through which the Willow 
Brook flows on its way to join the Nene River beyond Fotheringhay. ‘The manor formed part 
of the ancient demesne of the Crown, and, under Henry III, it was granted, at a fee farm rate of 
£10 per annum, to Ralph Brito. It passed through various hands before we find it, when the 
fifteenth century was closing, in the possession of Sir Guy Wolston, the sheriff of the county and 
the holder of several offices under the Crown. As the west side of the main quadrangle (Fig. 7), 
including the old hall and the north side as far as the gateway (Fig. 4), are still suggestive of a 
date within Henry VII’s reign, it is quite likely that Sir Guy was the original builder of the house, 
although that attribute may equally well belong to his son-in-law, ‘Thomas Empson, on whom 
and on his daughter Etheldreda Sir Guy settled the estate. Thomas was the son and heir of 
Richard Empson, Henry VII’s unpopular Minister and owner of Easton Neston and other great 
Northamptonshire estates. He built the old house at Easton Neston, and may well have found 
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the money for his son Thomas to build Apethorpe. But with the death of Henry VII came the fall 
of the Empsons. The father died on ‘Tower Hill in 1510, and the son was impoverished. He 
and his wife sold Apethorpe in 1515 to Henry Keble, citizen and grocer of London and merchant 
of the staple. The buildings which surround three sides of Apethorpe’s base court—the fourth 
side is occupied by the orangery (c on plan, Fig. 8), which screens it from the garden—belong 
to the short period of its ownership by the Keble family. In 1543 Henry Keble’s grandson, 
Lord Mountjoy, sold the manor to Henry VIII, and when Edward VI succeeded it was granted to 
the Princess Elizabeth. This grant, however, was shortly rescinded, and Apethorpe, in 1550, 
became the possession of Sir Walter Mildmay, whose descendants retained it until 1904. Thomas 
Mildmay, Sir Walter’s father, was connected with such men as Sir Thomas Pope and Lord Williams 
in the business of the dissolution of the monasteries. He was a Commissioner for receiving 
their surrender, and auditor of the Court of Augmentation, which was established in 1537 for 
controlling the estates which they had possessed. He did not neglect his opportunities, and became 
very rich. He obtained Essex estates, and built Moulsham, near Chelmsford, which did not 
pass to Walter, who was his fourth and youngest son and had to make his own way in the world. 
On leaving Christ’s College, Cambridge, he received an appointment in the Court of Augmentation 
under his father, and when it was reconstituted in 1545 he became one of its two surveyors- 
general. His sound judgment in business matters and his financial ability gave him other offices 


2.—APETHORPE 200 YEARS AGO. 
(From an old print.) 


under Edward VI, and he had his reward in grants of land, especially in Northamptonshire. 
So necessary an authority was he on all matters connected with money and the causes of its 
rise and fall in value that even his well known Calvinism did not preclude his employment 
under Queen Mary. When her sister succeeded he became Treasurer of the Household and, in 
1566, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which office he proved a kind of prudent and considerate 
Empson, able to fill the depleted exchequer without incurring unpopularity. He was a favourite 
with Elizabeth, and Sovereign and Minister ever exchanged New Year gifts. But she did not 
like his Calvinism, and when he founded Emmanuel College in Cambridge she accused him of 
erecting a Puritan foundation. He had, however, a manner which allowed him to do disagreeable 
things without giving offence, so much so that, though it was he who prepared the evidence which 
brought the Duke of Norfolk’s head to the block in 1572 (page 244), that peer gave him “ rich 
jewels i after his condemnation. His arduous and continued work as a Minister of the Crown 
kept him much in London; but he seems to have spent his leisure at Apethorpe, whence some 
of his letters are dated. He, in great measure, left the house as he found it, and only made 
small alterations and additions. He may have added the end bays to the Henry VII side of the 
quadrangle. He certainly added, or reconstructed, the western end of the side which looks 
south on to the garden, and on the first floor of which is the principal suite of apartments. The 
chimneypiece (Fig. 11) in what is now the dining-room bears his arms and initials and the date 
1562. In the central panel is an inscription which illustrates his motto, “‘ Virtute non Vi,” and 
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assures the reader that virtue makes us men, but force makes us beasts. The good ae 
restrained character and delicate detail of this chimneypiece remind us of like work at oe o 
carried out a little earlier by Sir William Sharington, whose niece married Sir Walter’s ve : 
the ceilings and the other mantelpieces in this suite of fooms are more florid, and were t e ee 

of Sir Walter’s grandson-in-law, Francis Fane. Sir Walter’s hand, however, iS again seen in the 
chimneypiece and screen of the old hall, still probably used by him 8 the most important ae 
of the house, and not serving, as in more recent times, as the servants” hall (Fig. 10). Sir ab = 
died in 1589 and was succeeded by his son Anthony. Asalad, at Cambridge, Anthony had de iveres 

an oration with much success in 1564, when Elizabeth was So splendidly entertained at King’s 
College. In middle life he was one of that Queen’s diplomatists. His cold, ungenial temperament, 
however, does not seem to have fitted such employment, especially at the Court of the jovial Henry 
of Navarre. Sir Anthony went as Ambassador to Paris in 1596, and we are told that the next year 
King Henry ordered him out of his chamber and threatened to strike him, so annoyed was me 
with his manners. Yet Chamberlain writes to Carleton—who was a member of Sir Anthony’s 


4.—THE QUADRANGLE SIDE OF. THE TUDOR,.GATE TOWER. 


staff at the Embassy—that “ he hath ever shewed himself an honourable fast frend where he found 
vertue and desert.” And certainly, if the French King liked him little, the English King enjoyed 
both his company and his entertainments. When, in the spring of 1603, James I was on his way 
from Scotland to London to mount the throne which Elizabeth’s death had left vacant, Burghley 
House and Hinchingbrook were among the houses where he lay, and, passing from one to the 


other, he dined at Apethorpe. A tract, printed in the same year that his Royal progress took 
place, tells us that. here— 


The tables were newly covered with costly banquets wherein everything that was most delitious for taste, prooved more 
delicate by the Arte that made it seeme beauteous to the eye; the Lady of the house being one of the most excellent 
Confectioners in England, though I confesse many honourable women very expert. 


The dinner over, Sir Anthony presented a gallant Barbary horse and a very rich saddle with 
furniture suitable thereto to the pleased monarch, who before long returned to make a more 
lengthened stay. He was there for three days in 1605, and again in 1612, while his visit in 1614 
is set down as the occasion when he first cast eyes on his last and greatest favourite. Bridges, in 
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his ‘‘ History of Northamptonshire,” would 

have us believe that it was when James * 
was at Apethorpe in 1603 that he “first 

took notice of Villiers afterwards created 
Duke of Buckingham.” As a matter of fact, wt 
George Villiers was at that time a boy of 
eleven at school at Billesdon, near his father’s 
Leicestershire seat of Brooksby. ‘I'wo years: - 
later his father died, and he lived with his 
mother, learning dancing and fencing and 
the other accomplishments of a courtier. 
For such, France was the finishing school, 8.—PLAN OF APETHORPE HALL. 


and thither he went in 1610. But he was. Aa, Arcades; BB, bedrooms; BA, bakehouse ; BR, brewhouse ; 


. : ) : D, dairy ; G, greenhouse ; H, hall ; HK, housekeeper ; K, kitchen; 
back at the time of James's 1614 visit to sH, servants’ hall (the hall of the original arrangement) ; 


Apethorpe. As we shall see in the chapter on sss, servants ; Ww, washhouse. 

Audley End (page 256), Robert Carr’s period | 

of favour was then drawing to a close, and there was a strong party at Court anxious to hasten 
his fall and bring in a successor devoted to its interests. There is no actual contemporary 
record that Apethorpe was chosen as the place where young Villiers’ charms were paraded 
before the sensitive King, but the intimacy was not long afterwards treated as a well known 
fact, and three months later he was certainly appointed cup-bearer, and established himself 
in the Royal esteem. If he, indeed, was at Apethorpe, he was probably there under the wing 
of Francis Fane, already Sir Anthony Mildmay’s son-in-law, and three-years later his successor 
in the possession of the estates. As early as 1699 Carleton—still in Paris, although Sir Anthony 
had relinquished his uncongenial post—hears from his gossip that “‘ the match is concluded for 
Younge Vane with the daughter ” of the late Ambassador. After the marriage the bridegroom 
evidently became an habitué at Apethorpe, and he had licence to kill buck in Rockingham Forest 
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in 1612. Apethorpe, it must be remembered, was originally part of this Royal hunting-ground, 
and it was the hunting which attracted the King thither. On the occasion of the 1614 visit he 
had previously sent down “ his dogs that went the ordinary Progress,” while he had himself first 
gone to Gravesend to speed his brother-in-law, Christian of Denmark, on his way home, 
and had thence hurried to Northamptonshire. On succeeding to Apethorpe, Francis Fane 
became a lieutenant of the forest, and was granted much Crown timber therefrom to new-build 
and enlarge the house ‘‘ for the more commodious entertainment of his Majesty and his company 
at his repair into those parts for his princely recreation there.” 

The Fanes are one of the many families whose greatness in the seventeenth century required 
the heralds to find them an eleventh century ancestor. We therefore hear of a Howel ap Vane 


seated in Monmouthshire in early times, and whose descendant was knighted at Poictiers. Modern 
research, however, 


makes them spring 
from one Henry a 
Vane, of a Kentish 
yeoman family, 
who was chamber- 
Jain to Humphrey 
Duke of Bucking- 
ham at his castle at 
Tonbridge. This 
was the duke who 
fell at the battle 
of Northampton 
im a4A60. His 
Tonbridge cham- 
berlain had died 
three years previ- 
ously and had left 
_a son, John, whose 
status was still that 
of yeoman. In the 
next generation, 
however, Richard § 
Fane—such had | 
become the more 
usual spelling — 
blossoms out as a 
gentleman. He is 
of Tudeley in 
Kent, is four times 
on the roll for 
sheriff, and dies in 
Pear seized of 
manors and lands 
in eleven parishes. 
His grandson 
Bepan life by 
endangering the 
family position, 
but he lived to con- 
firm and heighten 
it. ‘Thomas Fane, 
as a lad, was impli- : i es: oe 
cated in the Wyatt IO.—ORIEL WINDOW OF THE O 


LD HALL. 
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rebellion of 1554 and lay awhile under sentence of death. He was, however, sufficiently inconsider- 
able to be among the throng of the pardoned, a few leaders only suffering with Lady Jane Grey, 
who had been the innocent cause of the rising. Pitying his youth, Mary soon ordered Fane’s 
release, and he lived to be knighted at Dover in 1573 and to make a brilliant match. His 
marriage with Mary Nevill, heiress to the sixth Lord Abergavenny, brought into the family 
Mereworth, the history of which will be found in the Period V volume of this series. 
The Fanes thus rose in the social scale, and Thomas’s son Francis obtained, later on, the 
Westmorland earldom, which had been forfeited by Charles Nevill’s attainder in 1571. This 
was nine years before the birth of Francis Fane, who became an undergraduate at the college 
founded in 1585 by Sir Walter Mildmay, whose granddaughter he married when he was twenty. 
He was already in possession of his father’s estates, and in 1617 he succeeded to those of Sir 
Anthony Mildmay. He very greatly enlarged and altered Apethorpe, giving it the Jacobean 
stamp which it still bears, despite later Palladian features. The position of the Tudor gateway 
(Fig. 5) in the middle of the north side of the quadrangle seems to imply the existence of a 
four-sided court as early as the time of the Wolston occupation. But there are no remaining 
signs of any east or south sides of that date. A portion of the south side was, as we have 
seen, treated by Sir Walter Mildmay, but the larger part of it and the whole of the east side 
as they now stand are clearly the work of Sir Francis Fane, who completed the building and 
set up the date, 1623, a few months before he was created an earl. The date is in the centre 
of the facade of his eastern building, which looks on to the quadrangle (Fig. 6). It is just above 
the coat of arms, from which the three gauntlets of Fane are absent. Sir Francis does not seem 
to have been proud of his paternal ancestry, and preferred drawing attention to his Nevill blood. 
On the great monument in Apethorpe Church, which he erected to the- memory of his father-in- 
law, Sir Anthony, he describes himself as ‘‘ sonne and heire to the r‘ hon?’ Mary Neville,” and 
makes no reference whatever to his ever having possessed a father, whose name his mother bore 
until the barony of Despencer came to'her by the fiat of King James in 1604 that this title borne 
by her father should go to heirs general and that of Abergavenny to heirs male. As at Rushton 
(Fig. 72), the centre of the east side of Apethorpe (Fig. 1) was designed essentially as a screen. The 
main entrance, in Sir Francis’s time and for long afterwards, continued to be through the north 
gateway. ‘The east elevation of the east side opened on to ‘the gravel garden, surrounded by a wall, 
and having garden houses at its angles. There is record of garden making at Apethorpe in 1598 
under Sir Anthony Mildmay, and if this “‘ gravel garden ” was part of that lay-out, it must have 
borne some resemblance to the surviving forecourt garden at Montacute, which dates from this 
time. A view taken in 1721 (Fig. 2), which is preserved in the British Museum, is rather too 
indefinite and sketchy to enable us to say with certainty whether this garden dates from the reign 
of Elizabeth or that of Anne. It rather looks as if it were a work of the earlier age modified later, 
when other garden works were certainly undertaken. In any case, there was at this point enough 
amenity of outlook for Sir Francis to form his ground floor as a double arcaded loggia, one half 
looking on to the garden and the other half into the quadrangle, a dividing wall being erected 
between. Such an arrangement is shown in the old plan given in the “ Victoria History ” of 
Northamptonshire, and the east arcading appears in the 1721 sketch. But the arrangement is 
now different. ‘To the east one archway alone is left—that under the porch and serving for the front 
door. On the west side the arcade remains, but it is glazed in a somewhat less unhappy manner 
than at Hatfield (Fig. 400), and the space forms a hall. Between its finely designed and dignified 
doorways stands the statue of King James (Fig. 9), of which the original position was in the centre 
of the south side of the quadrangle. Open arcades were then very usual—they were used profusely 
at Audley End (Fig. 311) and largely at Castle Ashby (Fig. 172), and though few remain open, as 
at Bramshill (Fig. 365), they are seldom absent in John Thorpe’s plans. But at Apethorpe it was 
certainly not a convenient arrangement, as it precluded indoor access on the ground floor from 
the south to the north side of the house. This was, however, possible on the first floor, where the 
long gallery stretches its great length (Fig. 16). Above it, again, are attics lit by windows in 
curved and stepped gables. Such gables were largely used at this time in the neighbourhood 
of Apethorpe, and we find very similar ones at Kirby, dating from Elizabeth’s reign, and at | 
Rushton (Fig. 74), where the work is a few years later than the time when Francis Fane was 
building at Apethorpe. He did not confine this form of gable to his own additions, but added 
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them, with their 
accompanying par- 
apets and finials, to 
the early Tudor 
elevation. No 
doubt, they were 
also present on the 
south side before 
its Palladian  re- 
facing in the eigh- 
teenth century. 
Extent j athe 
chimneypiece in 
the dining - room, 
there is little re- 
maining trace of 
Sir Walter Mild- 
may’s work in the 
fine suite of rooms 
which occupies the 
first floor of the 
south siden or 


“Apethorpe. There 


was, here, more 
reason (than: sat 


‘most great houses 


—such as Hatfield 
and Bramshill, 
for instance — for 
putting the chief 
reception - rooms 
upstairs in the 
manner which was 
becoming fashion- 
able in Sir Francis 
Fane’s time. 7 ihe 
ground rises rather 
rapidly south and 
west of the house 
and, though a 
square bowling 
green is hollowed 
out ‘an “front .of 
the south elevation, 
most of the garden 
is almost on a level 
with the first-floor 
windows. Plaster 
ceilings and stone 


mantelpieces were the interior features on which Sir Francis Fane mainly relied for his decorative 
effects. ‘The ceilings, for the most part, are panelled out with broad, flat, decorated ribs, and are 
filled in with bold strap ornament or heraldic devices. In the drawing-room (Fig. 12) the central 
line of panels contains shields of the Nevills and their alliances, and the side panels their crests 
and badges. The idea is the same as that which Sir Thomas Brudenell carried out at much the 
same time in the Tower Room at neighbouring Deene (Fig. 26). Sir Thomas, however, continued 
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the heraldry on 
his chimneypiece, 
whereas oir 
Francis treated his 
allegorically and 
biblically. The 
angel is preventing 
Abraham’s sword 
from descending 
upon Isaac, while, 
in a lower panel, 
the book, the scep- 
tre and the sword 
are displayed. In 
the adjoining small 
drawing-room 
(Fig. 14) the chief 
figures hold the 
sword and _ the 
olive branch; 
above, a_ cherub 
carries what would 
seems) to. be the 
earl’s  coronet, 
which was con- 
ferred on Sir 
Francis in 1624, 
at the moment 
when he was com- 
pleting this interior 
work. ‘The coronet 
is held with much 
impartiality just 
between the repre- 
sentatives of peace 
and war; but the 
former lady looks 
up as if it were 
certainly to be her | 
prize. * The cur- 
tained canopy 
which frames the 
figures has its I3.—IN THE PRINCE’S ROOM. 
counterpart in the 
Mildmay tomb in the church, which was wrought by Nicholas Stone and erected in 1621. It is not 
likely that he was also responsible for the chimneypiece, which does not show the same knowledge 
of anatomy and skill in sculpture as the monument. The small drawing-room was known as 
the King’s Room, and in the centre of the ceiling is a fine plaster presentment of the Royal Arms, 
with James I’s supporters “ wrought in fretwork,” as this example of the plasterer’s art is described 
by old Fuller. The surrounding cove has no panel ribs, but is filled with one of the large-mannered 
strapwork designs which had then come into vogue and of which there is an example in the Audley 
End dining-room (Fig. 335). In the next, or ‘“‘Prince’s”” Room (Fig. 13), the panelled system is 
reverted to, the broad ribs having a delightful vine pattern resembling that in the long gallery at 
Knole. The frieze of dragon-headed strapwork motifs and human figures in the intervals is bold, 
and is not unlike several at Audley End (Fig. 331) in design. The chimneypiece is said to refer to 
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the rash voyage of Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain at the time of the projected marriage 
with the Infanta in 1623, and it was certainly the most talked-of event at the moment when this 
chimneypiece was erected. The ship in full sail, the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and the arms 
holding out a ducal crown and an anchor (Buckingham was Lord High Admiral) all typify the 
occasion. The finest chimneypiece at Apethorpe, however, is, unquestionably, that in the gallery 
(Fig. 15). It is very well designed, and the sculpture, especially that of the central figure, is akin 
to that of the Mildmay tomb. King David is playing the harp ; on one side of him is the head of 
Goliath transfixed with a sword, and on the other the stone-laden sling. Below, in a charmingly 
enframed panel, is the inscription: 

Rare & ever to be wisht maye sounde heere 
Instruments w fainte sprites & muses cheere 


Composing for the Body, Soule & Eare 
Which sickness sadness & Foule Spirits feare. 


The gallery was the music room of the house. It is rooft. in length, and the way in which it is 
furnished cannot be too highly commended. Here is none of that modern crowding which so 
ill assorts with the character and decoration of rooms that date from the time when furniture 
was well made, much prized and sparsely used. The furniture seen in the illustrations of the 
Apethorpe gallery is of later date than the room itself, but it is suitable and well chosen, and 
there is not too much of it. ‘The oak plank floor stretches its long length and mirrors 
the few objects set on its polished surface. The ceiling of geometrically panelled ribs, the 
lead-lighted range of windows, the wainscoting, with its fluted pilasters and carved frieze, are, 
in conjunction with the chimneypiece, the leading features. There is a.feeling of spaciousness 
without bareness, of richness without confusion in this great apartment which is thoroughly 
enjoyable. Sir Francis Fane did not live long to enjoy the possession of the-Westmoreland 
earldom and the completed house. His son Mildmay succeeded him in 1628, and in the 
early days of the civil strife he was a declared Royalist and took up arms for the King. He 
was imprisoned in 1642, and when released was still limited in his freedom to a radius of five 
miles round his house. But when the Parliament, by its ordinance of 1643, had declared the 
estates of all persons in arms against them under sequestration, yet promised easy terms to those 
who at once submitted, Lord Westmoreland was one of the first to seek safety. He compounded 
in the sum £2,000, took the Covenant and lived mostly at Apethorpe during the ensuing years, 
occasionally relieving his enforced idleness by penning lampoons against the existing régime and 
its leaders. It was not a moment for much building or great expenditure, but it was he who added 
the Renaissance ornamentation to the outer side of the Tudor gate-tower (Fig. 5). One of the 
unfortunate results of the seventh earl’s eighteenth century alterations was the engulfing of 
the eastern side of this tower by the projecting Palladian work. Thus, one of the niches and its 
super-imposed heraldic beast have disappeared. The arms in the gateway spandrels were Sir Walter 
Mildmay’s mode of announcing that the home of the Wolstons had become his property ; but the 
pediment and swags, the shield and cornucopia which enframe the Tudor window, together with 
the niches and their beasts, were embellishments added by the second earl in 1653. He lived to 
welcome the restored Stuart, dying in 1666. Neither of his sons, who followed as third and fourth 
earls, seems to have left any mark on Apethorpe. To these two brothers succeeded three brothers. 
There was a time of quick successions, for Vere, fourth earl, who succeeded his brother in 169q1, 
died two years later, and his eldest son, also Vere, survived him for six years only. ‘Thus Thomas, 
a lad of nineteen, became sixth earl before the seventeenth century expired. Soon after he obtained 
Court appointments, being a Lord of the Bedchamber to Queen Anne’s husband, George of 
Denmark, and on the Hanoverian succession he served George I in the same capacity. To him 
Apethorpe owes the orangery, of which we get a glimpse in Fig. 18. It was built about 1718, 
and is a good example of the dignified but plain mode often adopted for such edifices at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The sixth earl, however, was no great builder, but left that 
fashionable accomplishment to his brother John, who succeeded him in 1736, although he had 
long before that completed Mereworth, which, being his most important architectural work, is 
the country house (included in the volume of this work already alluded to) where a good deal 
about him has been written. So deeply bitten was John Fane with the Palladian manner of 
Campbell and the other Burlingtonians that it was not enough that he should build himself a 
copy of ‘‘ La Rotonda.”’ He also formed the plan of setting a new and fashionable classic coat on 
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to Apethorpe’s old Tudor and Jacobean body. Campbell had died not long after Mereworth was 
completed in 1723, and it does not appear who was employed by John Fane, after he had become 
seventh Earl of Westmoreland, to make the Apethorpe design. The side of the quadrangle that 
faces north is a somewhat dull and heavy example of its style, and it is a matter for gratification 
that at Apethorpe such change stopped at this and the block between the old north gateway and 
the gallery, where is situated the library (Fig. 17)—a very pleasant example of the Burlingtontan 
manner. We do not know what stayed the hand of the seventh earl, but it may well enough 
have been pecuniary consideration, if Horace Walpole is right in saying that Mereworth cost 
£100,000, a sum by no means wasted if, besides giving us Mereworth, it caused the saving of so 
much of Apethorpe’s ancient and historic features. 

John Fane had sat as a Tory knight of the shire for Kent before he went to the Upper House. 
As a peer, he aided the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, and is said to have given 
money to the mob to light bonfires on the occasion, a proceeding which the fallen Minister’s son 
held to be ‘‘ mean” on the part of “ dull old Westmoreland.” Later on, however, he more or less 
forgives him, and calls him “an aged man of gravity and dignity ” when, in 1759, he was installed 
as the Tory Chancellor of Oxford University with even greater magnificence and more show of his 
political colours than had recently marked the like ceremony at Cambridge when the Whig Duke 
of Newcastle became its Chancellor. The accession of George III, with his Tory leanings, was a 
source of gratification to the old peer, and brought him to Court. But in 1761, when he hastened 
to pay his respects to the new Queen, a slight contretemps occurred. 'The young King’s affections 
had been, as we know, much set on the Duke of Richmond’s charming daughter, Lady Sarah, 
and it was to prevent the danger of his making her his Queen that Lord Bute hurriedly brought 
about the marriage with the Mecklenburg Princess. It must, then, have been an awkward moment 
when at one of her first Drawing Rooms, as Horace Walpole relates, “‘ Lord Westmoreland, not 
very young or clear-sighted, mistook Lady Sarah Lennox for the Queen, kneeled to her, and 
would have kissed her hand had she not prevented him. People think that a Chancellor of Oxford 
was naturally attracted by the blood of Stuart.” ‘The next year he died and, following the example 
of his two elder brothers before him, left no male heir of his body. The title, but only part of 
the estates, fell to a distant cousin, descended from a younger son of the first earl. Thomas 
Fane who thus became eighth earl, was a younger son of Henry Fane of Bristol, and, like his 
father, he married the daughter of a Bristol merchant. He settled at Westbury, that favourite 
country-house locality of Bristol citizens. His elder brother, Francis, a lawyer, had bought 
Brympton, the old Somersetshire home of the Sydenhams, and on his death, in 1757, it came to 
Thomas Fane. Five years later Apethorpe was also his, but he does not seem ever to have 
connected himself with it, for he died at Bath, and was buried at Westbury. With the succession 
of his son in 1771, however, the Northamptonshire seat once more became residential, but it was, 
probably, not till after his short three years’ term of occupation that some attempt was made to 
give its rooms the character of that time, for Lady Ossory was there in 1783, and her description 
of it drew from Horace Walpole the rejoinder : “ I never saw Apethorpe, Madam, nor is your 
account inviting. Old mansions papered and laid open are like modern-ancient ladies in Polonoises 
and with bare necks.” Before that it had passed to a man who had acquired considerable political 
distinction. John Fane was born before his grandfather had succeeded as eighth earl, but he 
himself became tenth earl as a lad of fifteen. It would, therefore, be about the time when he came 
into possession of Sir Walter Mildmay’s old home that he went to Sir Walter Mildmay’s “ Puritan 
foundation ” of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. During his college days he formed a fast 
friendship with the younger Pitt, which lasted throughout the latter’s life and led to political 
association. The earl became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1790, but, being opposed. to 
Catholic Emancipation, he resigned the office five years later. Soon after he was appointed 
Privy Seal and, except for the few months when “ All the Talents ” came in on Pitt’s death 
in 1806, filled that office for thirty years. He was a man of wealth, for he it was who 
made the famous Gretna Green match with Miss Child, the only child of the great banker, in 
1782. It may have been for her reception that Apethorpe was decked with the new papers 
that Lady Ossory found there the following year; but there are no signs that Lord 


Westmoreland followed his father-in-law’s example at Osterley and employed Robert Adam 
to design decorations and furniture. j 
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Osterley did not 
come to the Fanes, 
but on the death 
of thes banker’s 
widow, devolved 
to the earl’s elder 
daughter Sarah, 
afterwards Lady 
Jersey, and Ape- 
thorpe was the 
only country house 
of the eleventh 
earl. His public 
career was largely 
spent in his father’s 
lifetime, and it is, 
therefore, by his 
courtesy title of 
Lord Burghersh 
that he is remem- 
bered, ‘Born in 
1784, he was an 
officer on active 
service all through 
the later campaigns 
against Napoleon. 
He was present at 
Pie batt ler-O.t 
Vimiera and the 
retreat to ‘Torres 
Vedras. In 1813 
and 1814 he was 
in Germany, and 
enterede France 
with the invading 
forces as a soldier, 
but remained there 
as a diplomatist. 
eater Lon. in} life, 
after he succeeded 
to the earldom, he 
represented his 
Queen at Berlin 
and-at Vaenna . 
War and diplom- 
acy, however, by 
no means absorbed the attention of this able and active-minded man. His taste for music 
induced a serious study of the violin and of composition under the most distinguished Continental 
masters. His failure to find adequate teaching and training in England led him to found the 
Academy of Music in 1823. He wrote seven operas, and his reputation as a musician equalled 
that of his countess as an artist. With this distinguished couple the Apethorpe Fanes reached 
their climax. After this there set in decay. The head of the house was no longer a man of 
great possessions, and the agricultural depression of the closing period of the nineteenth century 
brought to its acute stage the problem of meeting the enhanced expenditure of modern life 
with diminished revenues. Thus it came about that, in 1904, the estate which had been granted 
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to Walter Mildmay in 1550 was lost to his descendant, the thirteenth Earl of Westmoreland. 
It could not have fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Brassey, who, under Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s advice, made it so desirable a habitation without destroying its ancient charm. The old 
gardens had largely been swept away. ‘The east front, made into the principal entrance, opened 
on to the park, which had absorbed the previous oe ground almost up to the avenue of 
great yew trees—long independent of topiary shears—which stretches southward on the higher 
ground beyond the house, and which is certainly a survival of the lay-out of the old formalist 
school. But what had been taken away was put back with increment. The old “ gravel garden ” 

of the 1721 view could not be exactly reproduced, as the entrance is still to the east, and a 
forecourt (Fig. 1), large and simple in its lines, was devised with a low retaining wall and with tall, 
obelisk-headed piers fitted with iron gates that occupy the centres of three of its sides. From 
the higher ground of the west terrace the visitor now looks down upon the vast and complicated 
group of picturesque and varied buildings, upon a great cedar tree, feathering to the ground, 
and upon a whole series of garden pictures and compositions which Sorapins to give a dignified 
and venerable house a meet and sympathetic environment. 


> 
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T Deene, as at Apethorpe (page 1) and at Rushton (page 69), we find an older house 
remodelled partly in the early half of Elizabeth’s reign and partly after her Scots successor 
had mounted the English Throne. The Brudenells, though they did not possess Deene 
until Henry VIII’s reign, were Northamptonshire landowners in Henry III’s time, when 

William Brudenell held land on both sides of the Cherwell River south of Banbury town. One of 
his grandsons, who was of Deddington, is prisoner in France in 1373, but the other is seated at 
Aynho, and of the next generation is Edmund Brudenell, Attorney-General to Richard II. 
Descended from him is a successful lawyer who, under Henry VIII, becomes the first Brudenell 
of Deene. It was then the property of the monks of the Abbey of Westminster, and “the church 
had always held it.” The Abbey held no land in demesne at Deene, but subinfeudated the manor, 
reserving some feudal service which was afterwards commuted to the payment of {18 per annum. 
We hear of an Ivo de Dene in King John’s time, but in the fifteenth century Tyndales had 
succeeded to Denes, and they, in turn, gave way to Littons, of whom William, in 1518, sold Deene 
Manor to Sir Robert Brudenell, then a Justice of the King’s Bench. He was a second son, and had 
to make his own way. He was educated at Cambridge and bred to the law. In his twenty years 
or more of practice before he mounted the Bench he probably made a large fortune, and this he 
increased by his first marriage. ‘The male line of Wyvile of Staunton Wyvile in Leicestershire 
expired in Henry VII’s time, and an heiress carried the manor to Thomas Entwyssel, who, having 
no children, left it to his sister Margaret, wife to Sir Robert Brudenell. Staunton Wyvile long 
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continued to be considered the chief estate of the family, and it was as Lord Brudenell of Staunton 
Wyvile that the great-grandson of the judge was called to the House of Peers by Charles I. Deene 
lay no great number of miles to the east, and was, therefore, a convenient addition to Sir Robert 
Brudenell’s acres. Soon after its acquisition his elder son, Thomas, reaching marriageable age, 
took to wife a daughter of Sir William Fitzwilliam of Milton, and Deene was settled on him in 
1520. Eleven years later, in the south transept of the church, he buried his father—who had 
been Chief Justice of the Common Pleas for the last decade of his life—under a finely wrought 
altar tomb, still in excellent preservation, on which lie, sculptured in alabaster, Sir Robert in 
his official robes and his two wives. It was at Deene that John Leland stayed while travelling 
in those parts on the work of his Itinerary, about 1540. ‘Thence he set out on several journeys, 
and while there he used his spare time in inspecting the historical and genealogical MSS. gathered 
together by the judge and his son, so that “‘ Thinges excerpted owt of a Rolle that Mr. Brudenell 
of Dene shewid me ”’ is a phrase that precedes various passages in his books. All this would 
make it appear that Deene was the chief seat of Thomas Brudenell, if not of his father. Yet 
there is no trace of their occupancy. The history of the house is largely written in the heraldry 
which its walls and mantelpieces so liberally exhibit. But that takes us back not to Sir Robert 
and to Sir Thomas, but only to the latter’s son and grandson, and the somewhat medizval position 
and general character of the hall, with its finely timbered roof and the quadrangular plan of the 
house, make it probable that some of the substance and arrangement of the house of the Littons 
were retained by them. But there is no distinctly Gothic detail remaining to make this a certainty. 
Everywhere the forms and the ornament we find are such as the Early English Renaissance builders 
used, combining the older native with the newer foreign style. The house stands west of the 
church and south of the road along which the village is set. From the road a‘straight way, now 
blocked up, leads to the north front (Fig. 19), which wears a Jacobean look. In its midst an 
archway leads into the quadrangle (Fig. 22). 

It is in the quadrangle that we find the earliest type of architecture yet remaining at Deene. 
The windows retain arch-headed lights in the lingering Gothic manner which was prevalent 
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under Henry VIII. The conclusion, at first sight, certainly is that here we see a building for 
which the Chief Justice was responsible. A closer consideration, however, makes this more 
than doubtful. This form of window, though so characteristic of Henry VIII work, was not 
universally superseded by the square-headed light until after Elizabeth came to the throne. It 
was used at Dingley, and there is considerable likeness, not only in the form of the windows, 
but also in the shape of the parapet and in the carving of the porch, between this part of Deene 
and the older work at Dingley. Dingley lies but a few miles west of Deene, and, therefore, the 
same men, or, at least, the same local influence, may have been at work at the two houses. The 
sixteenth century work at Dingley was done by Edward Griffin, who was Solicitor-General to 
all three of Henry VIII’s children, and who placed the date 1558 on his porch. On the Deene 
porch (Fig. 23) there is no date to help us, but there is the next best thing. In the right-hand 
spandrel of the doorway is the Brudenell chevron between three morions ; in the other spandrel 
are the three bars of Bussey, while Brudenell impales Bussey on the shield which occupies the 
centre of the delightful Italian scrollwork which runs along the frieze. Now, Thomas Brudenell, 
having “lived in great reputation for his integrity, charity, and remarkable hospitality,” died 
in 1549, and was followed by his eldest son, Edmund, whose first wife was Agnes, daughter of 
John Bussey. She lived till 1572. The porch, therefore, and the buildings which display the 
same details, must have been built between 1549 and 1572. As Edmund Brudenell was only 
twenty-three years of age when he succeeded, he might well have waited till he was a few years 
older before building, and in that case he and Edward Griffin were, probably, contemporaneously 
at work when Elizabeth came to the throne. His porch, his hall, his quadrangle elevation, 
including the fine two-storeyed bay window, would be his first care. att 

A few years later he might pass on to other portions, but then the squaré-headed window 
had won the day. Of the latter character is a rich little section of the east facade (Fig. 20). It 
seems to have no object or business where it is. It backs against a chimney-breast as old as 
itself, and its windows are all filled in with slabs of ashlar stone. It was, therefore, probably 
moved here during some later rebuilding as being of too choice workmanship to be destroyed, 
and yet, in its original position, an obstacle to changes that were being made. But though no 
longer where he planned it to be, it is certainly part of the buildings of Sir Edmund and of Agnes, 
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his wife. On the 
panels above the 
Upper giem os 
pilasters are the 
initials E. and A. 
On the corres- 
ponding panels 
near the ground 
are shields bearing 
the Brudenell and 
the Bussey arms. 
The chimney- 
breast, to which it 
now acts as a 
frontal, isstiare 
which carries the 
flues of the rooms 
lit by the two- 
storeyed bay in the 
quadrangle, and in 
the lower one of 
‘these, now called 
_the smoking-room 
(Fig. 27), we again 
get some of Sir 
Edmund’s handi- 
work, and in this 
case there is a date. 
The wainscoting 
is of that panel- 
within - panel type 
which we find 
at Canonbury 
(Fig. 215). Variety 
is afforded by an 
occasional pilaster 


of flat strapwork 
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Brudenell arms at 
middle height. There is a rather later feeling about this interior work than in the porch and 
quadrangle in general. ‘The date, 1571, on the mantelpiece is, therefore, not unexpected. That 
is the year before Dame Agnes died, and the Bussey bars occupy the first quartering of the right- 
hand side shield. The great central shield is an achievement of twelve that includes many of 
the alliances of Sir Edmund’s ancestors, and it is repeated over his tomb in the church, the 
inscription on which records his antiquarian taste. A few years after Sir Edmund’s death, in 
1585, Camden saw Deene “ the elegant habitation of the Brudenells,”’ and he also speaks of its 
late lord as “ an eminent author and admirer of venerable antiquities.’’ Of such studies, heraldry, 
often of an imaginative kind, was then the most popular form. ‘This accounts for the important 
place it takes at Deene, for Sir Edmund’s nephew, Thomas, afterwards first Earl of Cardigan, 
to whom is due the later set of shields at Deene, had the same taste, and once expressed himself 
to Sir Robert Cotton as having “ good will to all Antiquities.” Sir Edmund was not immediately 
succeeded by his nephew, but by his brothers. 

It was after the death of the last survivor of these, in 1606, that Thomas, son of Robert 
Brudenell and of his wife, Catherine Tayllard of Doddington in Huntingdonshire, obtained 
possession of Deene, and carried on building operations in a style that showed but little advance 
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on that of his eldest 
uncle’s last work. 
Of the two remark- 
able plaster ceilings 
that are illustrated, 
the larger one 
(Fig. 25) is in the 
apartment called 
the Tapestry Room 
(Fig. 24), which is 
above the smoking- 
room, and, like it, 
looks out into the 
quadrangle. ‘The 
smaller ceiling is 
in the room which 
occupies the first 
floor of the tower 
that stands at the 
north-east angle of 
the house. These 
ceilings belong to 
_thé type that began 
towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign— 
there us onelhat 
Canonbury dated 
1599 (Fig. 223)— 
but prevailed 
under James, and 
that those at Deene 
are of his time we 
judge from the 
chimneypiece in 
the ‘Tower Room 
(Bigs 26) Wie 
have seen that the 
mother ov the 
WO U,ROse te nae 
Thomas was a 
Tayllard, and the Tayllard cross patonce appears amid the Brudenell quarterings, which impale 
those of his father-in-law, Sir Thomas Tresham of Rushton, whose own gyronne of four and 
trefoils appear with his Parr grandmother’s bars within a bordure and his Harrington great- 
grandmother’s fret. ‘The eastern exterior elevation shows an amusing use of the Brudenell and 
Tresham shields by Sir Thomas. High up on the little excrescence next to Sir Edmund’s 
ornate work appear two ventilators pierced with the pattern of the arms of the two families. 
This leads to the conclusion that Sir Thomas had much to do with the, present appearance of 
these east and north fronts, and it would seem that he did not complete the tower until after 
1628, when he was created Lord Brudenell of Staunton Wyvile. It will be remembered that that 
property came through the Entwyssels, and the baron’s coronet in the centre of the east side 
of the tower and below the embattled parapet is set over the Entwyssel estoiled bend and 
not over the Brudenell chevron, which occupies a subsidiary place amid the set of shields which 
surrounds the tower, and includes those of all the wives of all Sir Thomas’s uncles. 
It was by Charles I that he, “ being a person generally learned and otherwise excellently 
qualified,” was advanced to the dignity of a baron of the realm. He did not desert the cause 
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of the King who had ennobled him. There is no record of his having been himself in arms, 
but he raised soldiers for the Royal garrisons of Newark, Lincoln and Hereford, and so entirely 
identified himself with the Royal cause that, on its collapse, he was committed to the Tower, 
and, it would appear, remained there during the continuance of the Commonwealth. We are 
told that his imprisonment was “ tedious,” but that he employed his leisure hours in making 
abstracts and collections from the records kept there, and they were in the library at Deene when 
Bridges was getting together the materials for his History of Northamptonshire early in the 
eighteenth century. Lord Brudenell came out of the Tower a white-haired and white-bearded 
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man, and as such he appears in his portrait in the dining-room at Deene, a copy of which, by 
the late Lady Cardigan, can be seen hanging on the right-hand side of the hall mantelpiece 
(Fig. 28). The Restoration brought its reward, for he was raised to the earldom of Cardigan 
‘n 1661. Charles II was crowned on April 23rd of that year, and the day before there had taken 
place a ceremony which Evelyn considered only second to the great event. We read in his 
diary: “‘ 22"! was y° Splended Cavalcade of his Ma'® from y*® Tower of London to Whitehall 
when I saw him in the Banquetting House create six Earls and as many Barons.” Of the earls, 
the most important was Lord Chancellor Hyde, who now became Earl of Clarendon. Of the 
other five, the new Earl of Cardigan was one. When their patents had been read and delivered, 
“they were rob’d, their coronets and collers put on by his Ma‘*.’”’ It was one of the last public 
appearances of the old man who had already for forty-five years held the Deene estates, and in 
1663 he passed away at the age of eighty. Of the second earl we hear little. As a Roman 
Catholic, he could serve in no office, and he spent most of his life at Deene, reaching centenarian 
age. His grandson, the third earl, renounced the Roman communion in 1709, took his seat 
in the House of Lords and became Master of the Buckhounds to Queen Anne. His eldest son 
not only inherited the earldom of Cardigan, but, by his marriage with the heiress of John Duke 
of Montagu, obtained the Boughton estates, and ultimately reached the strawberry leaves. 

The connection between the Boughton and Deene estates lasted for the one life only. The 
single son of the marriage between the fourth Earl of Cardigan and Lady Mary Montagu died 
in the lifetime of his parents, whose daughter took the Montagu inheritance to her husband, 
the Duke of Buccleuch. Deene and the Cardigan earldom went to the fourth earl’s brother, 
John, who, before his succession to the title and estates in 1790, had often been a Member of the 
House of Commons and held Court offices. To him a nephew succeeded as sixth earl, on whose 
death, in 1837, his son, afterwards to be the hero of Balaclava, came into possession. By him 
and by his widow, who lived till 1915, were made the large additions in Victorian Gothic style 
seen in the illustration of the long south front (Fig. 29). The sixth earl left no son, and the 
Cardigan title went to the descendant of the fourth son of the third earl, who, through his mother, 
obtained the Bruce inheritance, took their name and eventually was given their earldom of 
Ailesbury, which was ultimately raised to a marquessate. The Cardigan earldom is, therefore 
now the courtesy title of the heir of the marquessate. Deene, however, has gone to another branch 
of the family. Its stretches of lawns and gardens, its winding stream and its clear and placid 
lake are encompassed by the swelling knolls and long glades of a grandly timbered park, still 
suggestive of its ancient connection with the Royal forest of Rockingham. 
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UCH injured in the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century, and never after that the 
chief seat of its owners, Cothelstone nevertheless retains much of the aspect given 
to it by Sir John Stawel, the father, or Sir John, the.son, while Elizabeth and James 
ruled the land. 

The Quantock Hills have none of the mountainous character which the tors give to Dartmoor, 
nor have they the wild dreariness of the central tracts of Exmoor. Yet their detachment from these 
highlands to the west of them and from the Mendips to the east of them gives value to their 
elevation, and from Cothelstone Hill we are told that “‘ the eye commands fourteen counties, and 
with a glass on a clear day, one hundred and fifty churches.” ‘The view is not merely extensive, 
it is very beautiful. The hill lands sweep down in wooded spur and glen to the rich vale of 
Taunton on the south, and to the lowland stretch on the west whose fertility and shelter early 
dotted it with many a church and manor house, such as that which the illustrations represent. 
The house lies near the base of the south-western slopes of the hills, nestling under one of their 
spurs on which stands the church. For centuries it was connected with the family of Stawel, 
generation after generation of whom pursued their course as active and important Somerset 
gentry, frequently improving their position by prudent marriages. In Henry VII’s time we 
find Robert Stawel willing to his successor one silver bowl with a cover called “ le Michaell,” 
and also “ all the ornaments belonging to my chapel.” In the next reign we get a good instance, 
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connected with this family, of the way folks still had of settling disputes on their own initiative 
without recourse to forms of law. Anthony Stawel claimed the house and estate of Jewes at 
Wiveliscombe, some eight miles from Cothelstone, which, however, was occupied by rival 
claimants. So he gathered together some of his neighbours and kinsmen, such as the Malets 
of St. Audries, and, together with a posse of dependents, set out one January night and “ yn 
rjotouse maner not only assauted the said house, but also manysshed and threttened one 
Thos. Colles, then being in the said house, to kyll hym, and to burne the said house.” He then 
drove away twenty head of cattle and 400 sheep and impounded them in a remote spot of the 
Quantocks: several, it was claimed, dying “ by reason of the ffowelnes and dypnesse of the 
waye.” A fortnight later he again brought a company, and— 


with fforce and armys, and yn the maner of warre arrayed that is to say with swerdes bocklers and other wepons 
defensive, the said house of Jewes did breke and entre, and then and there, of there malicyouse ungracyouse mynde, 
riotusly dyd rent and cutt yn peces all the beddyng and weryng clothes of one Thos. Powell then beyng yn the said 
house, and X dishes ij bowes, halff a scheff of arowes, one axe, one payre of teylors scheres, a pressyng iron and a fforest 
byll, then and there ffounde, did take and carye awaye. 


Two more such visits were paid in April, ending in the final occupation of the house and premises 
by Anthony Stawel. 

"It is, however, in later Tudor times that the history of Cothelstone and its owners becomes 
of more interest to us, as there is now no trace of the house which stood in Anthony’s time, the 
picturesque and interesting buildings that appear in the illustrations being the survivals of gate- 
house, forecourt, dwelling-house and dependencies erected after the plan and fashion of the later 
days of Elizabeth or the early ones of her successor. ‘The precise date does not appear, nor 
does the present owner of the estate possess any record of the building ; but we clearly owe it 
to one or the other of the two Sir John Stawels, who flourished and were men of importance in 
that age. The elder is returned in the muster of 1568 as possessing “ one great horse with a 
demi-lance furnished ; iiij corslets furnished ; iiij pair of Almain rivets; iy geldings for light 
horsemen furnished, ij harquebuts and ij murrions.” He was still alive thirty-five years later, 
to be created a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of James I. Shortly afterwards he died 
seized of eight manors in entirety and six in moiety, so that he is very likely to have added to, 
almost to the extent of rebuilding, the older house of his fathers. But that part of the latter 
remained and that no building operations went on under his son seems probable from an entry in 
‘A Particular Description of the County of Somerset,’ drawn up in 1633 by Thomas Gerard 
of Trent, wherein we hear of Cothelstone as “a place very remarkable for that for a long time 
it hath bin and still is the chiefe seate of the right noble and ancient familie of Stavells. 

Their mansion house is faire and ancient, pleasantly sceated on the declining of a hill towards 
the South and accomodated with a park adjoyninge.” It is clear that the word “‘ ancient ” would 
hardly have appeared without qualification had great works recently been completed by the 
younger Sir John, who was not yet far advanced in his chequered career when Gerard of Trent 
wrote, and who, soon after that, became too much enveloped in the political storms that were 
already brewing to take to building. He had been but a child when his father died, as he was 
born in 1599, his mother being a daughter of George Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven. He went 
up to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1616, but left without taking a degree, and in 1625 he sat in 
the House of Commons for his county, of which he was sheriff three years later, having been 
made a Knight of the Bath at the crowning of Charles. In 1640 his loyal county returned him 
to the Long Parliament ; but the fight, with him, was soon no longer with words, but with the 
sword. We read in Lord Clarendon’s ‘“‘ History of the Rebellion ” that ‘“‘ he was a gentleman of 
very great estate in those parts, and who from the beginning had heartily and personally engaged 
himself and children for the King, and was in the first form of those who had made themselves 
obnoxious to Parliament.” He “ raised 3 regiments of horse and 2 of dragoons and of foot upon 
his sole charge,” and was with Lord Hertford in the successful Western Campaign of 1642-43, 
when ‘Taunton was taken. Of this town, being “ a man of notorious courage and fidelity,” he was 
made Governor ; but, unfortunately for his cause, he was as little amenable to discipline and to 
the orders of his superior officers as were most of the Cavalier leaders, so that in 1645 his personal 
differences with Coventry “drew the whole country into factions.” He fought on, however, 
until the surrender of Exeter to Fairfax in April, 1646. By the articles of this surrender it was 
stipulated that prisoners would be allowed to compound for their estates on promising not to 
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bear arms against Parliament ; but, both before the Committee for Compounding and before 
the House of Commons, Stawel refused the National Covenant and the negative oath, and he 
soon found himself in the Tower with a trial for high treason hanging over his head. The estates 
were seized and sold, and judgments for £7,000 given against Sir John for his acts during the war. 
His wife and children were allowed £500 a year, and himself £6 a week for maintenance. Frequent 
petitions of his survive against the illegality of selling the estates of an uncondemned man ; but 
no attention was paid to them, and Parliament even passed an Act confirming the purchasers in 
their title. With the Restoration the tide turned ; Sir John emerged from the Tower and regained 
the whole of his estates. 

Never again, however, was Cothelstone to be the family home, for it had suffered severely 
in the wars. The discovery, during the course of recent reparations, of the foundations of a 
much larger mass of building than survives lends weight to the tradition that one wing was 
destroyed by Cromwell; and certainly the house was sacked and plundered. Sir John, therefore 


eee 34.—WITHIN THE FORECOURT. 


took up his residence at another place, of which he had become possessed in right of his wife. 
The manor of Low Ham had been owned in James I’s time by Sir Edward Hext, and thereon 
he built what was “ thought one of the best houses in the West of England.” It passed to his 
daughter and heiress, Lady Stawell, and, it being better than ruined Cothelstone, Sir John, after 
but short enjoyment of his recovered liberty and fortune, passed away within its walls in 1662. 
He was, however, “ conveyed with great funeral pomp to Cothelstone and interred in that parish 
church,” where we still see his tomb beside that of his father. His son Ralph, “‘ in consideration 
of the eminent loyalty and very exemplary sufferings of his father,” was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Stawel in 1683, and he not only continued to reside at Low Ham, but— 


pulled down a great part of the old seat built by Sir Edward Hext and began a most sumptuous and expensive edifice, 
four hundred feet in length and one hundred in breadth ; in which three state rooms at the South end were finished 
in the most elegant stile; the cielings decorated with very superb paintings. ‘The whole he did not live to see 


.. complete, although it cost him upwards of one hundred thousand pounds, to raise which sum most of the estate, 
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which was very 
great, was sold by 
his trustees, who 
thought proper to 
let this monstrous 
fabrick run to ruin, 
in which state it 
had ever since 
continued. 


Except that it is 
the ruin, and not 
the state, which 
has continued, and 
that, therefore, 
there are now mere 
traces of buildings 
and terraces in a 
meadow sloping 
down tothe church, 
this description by 
Collinson, pub- 
lished. in. 17.9 
holds good to-day, 
and is a simple but 
Aerrible indictment 
of the over-build- 
ing mania which 
breaks out so fre- 
quently and strews 
the land with 
the wreckage of 
unfinished and 
unneeded palaces, 
which are often the 
solemn tombstones 
of ruined families. 
In the case of the 
Stawels, indeed, 
one “ol the firsy 
lord’s sons and 
successors married 
the heiress of the 
fine Berks hice 
3'7.—THE WEST SIDE. estate of Alder- 
J maston and of the 
great house which had been built there in 1637. But his only son died in his lifetime, and his 
daughter, having no children, left her estates away from her family. . 
Neglected Cothelstone had fared somewhat better than gorgeous Low Ham. It at least 
survived, and came into the hands of those who took care of it. The estate was bought by 
Mr. E. Jeffries, treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who, in 1818, erected, some way off in the park, a 
new house in the classic style. His only daughter, marrying Mr. William Esdaile, brought the manor 
to that family, of whom a Huguenot relation of the Baron d’Estaile had been the English founder 
at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In their adopted country they prospered, 
so that William Esdaile was not merely a well known collector of rare prints and etchings, 
but also a Lombard Street banker. Through his wife, Cothelstone House came to his son, 
who was Sheriff of Somerset in 1825, and, some dozen years before his death in 1867, took 
immense pains to carefully repair the old manor house, of which one part was so ruinous that 
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it had to be taken down and 
re-edified. The work was 
carefully done, and it is 
hard to tell which part was 
rebuilt, or to suppose that 
any portion needed, or had 
received, serious repair. 
Artists and archeologists 
alike are much indebted to 
this gentleman, who thus 
preserved for us the shat- 
tered home of the Stawels. 
Its loss would have been 
deplorable, as it is, in several 
respects, a remarkable piece 
of architecture. I know of 
no similar gate-house 
(Fig. 33); its embattled 
central tower and double 
archway (Fig. 32) show a 
survival of Gothic models 
amid frankly Renaissance 
surroundings, of which the 
shell- topped niches are a 
striking feature. But the 
most exceptional thing about 
both gate-house and manor 
house (Fig. 34) is the mul- 
lioning of its windows. 
These round and banded 
pilasters used for such pur- 
pose are wholly original. 
They call to mind the 
mullions of Sydenham, a 
Devonshire house of the 
‘Tremaynes, where the ovolo 
and fillet, usual in the age 
of Elizabeth and James, are 
replaced by a simple torus 
or semicircle. But they lack 
the banded pilaster finish 
which distinguishes those at 
Cothelstone, and which is 
used on the inner side of 
the windows (Fig. 38) 
as well as on the outside. 
Equally peculiar are the 38.—IN THE HALL. 

pilasters (set on bases and 

rapidly tapering to the string-course, where they end in support of a small ornament) which 
occupy the inter-spaces of the windows on the south front (Fig. 35), and have a counterpart 
in the somewhat similar, but slightly more elaborated, pair flanking the doorway (Fig. 36), which 
the arms of the Stawels surmount. The position of this doorway is another item of Gothic 
work unexpected in so late a house. Evidently, the hall was entered from the screens, and 
occupied the whole of the width of the elevation between the wings, so that the prevalent 
fashion of a central porch was foregone. The interior, however, has been considerably 
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o do more than conjecture what were the original dispositions. 
The retention of so much of the house and of 


the venerable church (Fig. 39) and so forming 


modernised, and it is difficult t 
Fortunately, what is left is very well cared for. 


the numerous outbuildings, all grouping in with 
the home in life and in death of its old-time lords, gives interest and reality to surviving 


customs, such as that which obtains on. this manor, where certain of the tenements were held 
by payment of so many bushels of rye on Michaelmas Day, whence these tenants are called 
rye-renters. And the outer-gate arch (Fig. 30), originally not facing the avenue, but set across 
the high road, where it served as a gibbet during Jeffries’ “ bloddy assize,”’ helps us to appreciate 
and remember the history of the teeming and passionate century which saw the rise and fall of 
this “ chiefe seate of the right noble and ancient Familie of Stavells.” 


39.—THE MANOR HOUSE AND CHURCH TOWER. 
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STUDLEY PRIORY, OXFORDSHIRE 


LTHOUGH the 4,000 acres of marshy land known as Otmoor and lying in the eastern 
part of Oxfordshire were enclosed early in the nineteenth century, no road, except that 
which follows the old Roman causeway, runs across it and no building breaks the expanse 
of the lush pasture lands. But a ring of villages, Charlton and Oddington, Noke and 

Beckley, Horton and Studley, occupies the slopes around its circular conformation. Horton and 
Studley are hamlets of Beckley—Horton below and Studley on the hill—and on the hill stands 
the picturesque house which the Crokes constructed on or near the site of a dissolved priory. 
The house faces west and has a beautiful outlook not merely over the low stretch of moor, 
but also over the undulating lands which lie between it and Oxford and on to the western 
hills of the county. : 

Here, about the year 1184, Bernard of St. Walery, lord of many a parish and manor round 
about, founded a house of Benedictine nuns and endowed it with half a hide of land. Despite 
other and later benefactions, the total revenue of the Priory was never large, and in 1534 amounted 
to no more than £103 16s. 5d. It, therefore, properly fell within the category of the smaller 
monasteries, which the Act of 1536 abolished. It was, however, reported by the Visitors to be 
“of excellent conversation,” and was allowed to survive. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Joane Williams was the Prioress, and she was related to John Williams, the chief Visitor. He was 
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a younger son of a Berkshire knight, 
and he understood the art of getting 
on under Henry VIII. His first 
appointment seems merely to have 
been the looking after a favourite 
greyhound, but he became one of 
Thomas Cromwell’s right-hand men, 41.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE HOUSE. 


and was made one of the commis-_ A, the porch; B, the hall, now the dining-room ; Cc, the northern block; 
p, inserted bay window ; ¥, position of the panelled room (Fig. 48) ; ¥, the 
north-west wing; G, the original stable building; u, the original office building. 
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sioners for the surrender of the 


monasteries. Thame Abbey and 
much other church land he obtained for himself. Although lord of the manor of Beckley, he 


did not acquire Studley. When the General Dissolution of 1539 finally sealed the doom of 
Studley Priory, John Williams brought the deed of surrender, Joane Williams signed it, and she 
and the seven sisters were pensioned off. 

Most of their property, including the site of the Priory, the manor of Studley and other lands 
and livings, was purchased from the Crown for the sum of {1,180 7s. 11d. by John Croke, 
whose family, since Henry IV’s time, had had lands and a habitation in the Buckinghamshire village 
of Chilton near by. John Croke became a clerk of Chancery under Henry VIII, and a master 
under Edward VI, and knew, while doing his duty, how to derive profit from his offices. He 
bought the manor of Chilton in 1529, and a few years later rounded off that estate by the purchase 
of monastic lands in the parish. He then took to building, and a fine mansion, of which portions 
are left, became the home of the family. Neither he, who died in 1554, nor his son, Sir John, 
Member of Parliament and Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, who lived to 1608, uséd Studley as his 
principal residence. They lived, died and were buried at Chilton, where, in the family chapel 
attached to the church, stands a “‘ costly monument of white marble” to the memory of Sir John. 
The tomb has “ the effigies of himself and his wife together with the figures of their eight children.” 
Of these, five are sons, two of whom appear in the garb of judges, with scarlet gowns and black coifs. 
These two reached the ermine under James I, and both, in turn, owned Studley. Sir John, the 
elder brother, was Recorder of London, and was appointed a judge of the King’s Bench in 1607. 
In 1608 he succeeded his father at Chilton. He lived till 1620, and in the next year his son 
and heir, John, parted with his interest in Studley to his uncle George. George Croke was 
born at Chilton soon after Elizabeth became queen. He was of the Inner Temple, and so far 
succeeded in his profession of the law as to purchase the manor of Waterstock, lying between 
Thame and Studley, in 1615. This, rather than Studley, he made his home, and in its church we 
find his monument, “ which is his effigies to the waist in a judge’s habit with a book in his right 
hand and his left leaning on a death’s head.” He had been made King’s Serjeant and knighted 
in 1623, and the next year became one of the Judges of the Common Pleas: When he was eighty- 
one he petitioned to be allowed to retire on account of his age and infirmities, and despite his 
independent action in being one of the two judges who had favoured Hampden in the ship-money 
case, the King, while granting his desire, directed that he should still nominally retain his office 
and receive its emoluments. He retired to Waterstock, where he died in 1642. Thus, during 
a century of lay ownership the Priory was held by four men who seem to have favoured other 
residences. Yet here is a stately house with the main block having a length of r4oft., which 
attached office buildings to north and south bring up to a total of some 350ft., the whole of it— 
judging from various surviving doorways and window mullioning—dating from before, or soon 
after, the transfer of the estate from the third John Croke to his uncle George of Waterstock in 
1621. What then is the origin of this house ? Mr. Dunkin, author of a carefully compiled chronicle 
of this group of East Oxfordshire parishes, published in 1823, relying on the lack of importance 
to the Crokes of this estate, considered it probable that— 

the whole was erected by the prioress and the convent in the fifteenth century, and that it has undergone little external 
alteration since that time, excepting what has been effected by the addition of a porch and a few ornaments affixed on the 
points of the roof by Sir George Croke. 
To attribute a fifteenth century origin to any surviving portion of the fabric is rash indeed. I 
can detect nothing that bears a semblance to anything earlier than the latter half of Henry VIII’s 
reign, and therefore, if any prioress had anything to do with it, it must have been Joane Williams 
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43.—AN UNTOUCHED PORTION OF THE EAST FRONT. 


or her immediate predecessor. At that time heads of religious houses were certainly actively 
housing themselves. The character of the fenestration of the northern block of the main 
structure (c on plan, Fig. 41) is that of Henry VIII’s time, and might date equally well a 
dozen years before or a dozen years after the Dissolution. 

The east elevation of the block is untouched (Fig. 43). To the west it showed, in 1771, when 
a drawing was made of it, three gables, the central one being recessed. At about that date the 
central gable was brought forward, and on the ground floor was added the sash-windowed bay 
which just shows to the right of Fig. 40. With this exception, the windows of this block have 
heads with a distinct point to their depressed arches, whereas the projecting building on the 
left of the same illustration and also the range of windows on either side of the porch (Fig. 44) 
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have them curved in the same manner as the Audley End stables and almshouses (Figs. 344 to 347), 
which were, probably, built by Lord Howard late in Elizabeth’s reign. On the porch itself is 
the date 1587, and a reasonable surmise is that the north block dates from some years before the 
death of the first John Croke in 1554, but that, perhaps, the northern projection or chapel (F on 
plan), and certainly the long range with the porch in the centre were edified by his grandson, 
the third John Croke, at the date carved on the porch. Mentioning the Priory, Skelton, in his 
“ History of Oxfordshire,” tells us that “ Sir John Croke fitted it up as a dwelling about the year 
1587.” Now, the head of the family at that date was the Sir John who is so splendidly entombed 
at Chilton, where he lived. But by 1587 his eldest son, John, had made his fortune in the law. 
In 1597 he became Recorder of London, and he represented the City in Parliament. In 1601 
he was chosen Speaker, an office he begged to be excused as being unworthy ; but as the House 
did not agree with this view, he accepted it, and begged the members to bear with “ his unableness 
and wants.” He was then presented to Elizabeth, and made her an elaborate speech, laying 
stress upon the prosperous state of the kingdom, “which had been defended by the mighty 
arm of our dread and sacred Queen.” “‘ No, but by the mighty hand of God, Mr. Speaker,” 
interposed that lady. In 1607 Sir John succeeded Judge Popham on the King’s Bench, and 
then, his father dying, Chilton became his. But for over a score of years his country seat had 
certainly been Studley, for in 1587, or rather earlier, his father had conveyed that estate to 
trustees for his son’s use. 

We may, therefore, without agreeing with Skelton that he “ fitted up as a dwelling ” the 
remains of the nunnery, conclude that he greatly amplified what his predecessors—clerical or 
lay—had made and left, and thus set him down as the most important builder of the entire 
structure as it still survives. The date 1587 appears on a panel over the entablature of the 
doorway (Fig. 42), which also has four shields. They are those of the 1587 builder, impaling 
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It has recently been refitted for domestic purposes. 


Blount for his wife, together with those of his father and grandfather impaling their wives. 
The fourth shield was added later. 

Sir John, the judge, was an expensive man, and had to write to his brother George for a loan 
of £500, as his high situations had impoverished him by leading him into expenses beyond his 
fortune. George—evidently a prudent and money-making man—eventually lent him £2,420, 
accepting a mortgage on Studley, which he turned into a fee simple by giving his nephew an 
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additional £1,200 in 1621. This explains the fourth shield on the panel over the porch, which 
has the arms of Sir George with those of his wife, who was a Bennett, and underneath is the 
date 1622. ‘The chapel is held to have been—I know not on what grounds—of his, and not of his 
elder brother’s, contriving. Studley, as a hamlet and part of the parish of Beckley, had no place 
of public worship, but one or other of these two brothers added the chapel for the use of 
the dwellers around as well as for his own family, and gave it a bell-turret. It was still 
in use in Dunkin’s time, who speaks of its carved seats, of its gallery and of its pulpit, which 
retained the hour-glass stand. Evidently, it contained good examples of Jacobean woodwork, 
but when the present owner’s father bought the estate, he found it a lumber room. The chapel is 


48.—ORIGINAL PANELLING IN A ROOM LOOKING EAST. 


not only the remaining feature of Sir George’s tenure of Studley. Beyond the entrance gate, 
and on the opposite side of the road, lie the almshouses (Fig. 49) built by him in 1636, and whose 
inmates were to be “ no cursers or common swearers, nor idle persons, no drunkards, no haunters 
of ale-houses, no gadders or wanderers abroad from house to house, no tale bearers, no busybodies 
but such as shall live without common scolding or brawling and quietly and peaceably with 
their neighbours.” Sir George’s only son predeceased him, and he left the Studley estate to 
his nephew Alexander, who seems to have been the first of the Crokes to make Studley a 
principal place of residence which it continued to be till his death in 1673. In 1766 a 
descendant of his, another Alexander, came into possession as a minor, and held the estate for 
seventy-five years. ‘Though a lawyer by training, he did not at first practise, being of a retiring 
disposition and having a competency. But after his marriage, in 1796, he took a D.C.L. degree 
and began work in Doctors’ Commons. His treatment of an Admiralty case attracted some 
attention, and led to his knighthood and to his appointment, in 1801, to the judgeship of the 
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Vice-Admiralty Court of Nova Scotia. He was at Halifax till peace came after Waterloo. He 
then returned home to spend the evening of his days at Studley and compile his two great quarto 
volumes on the history of his family. He is Mr. Dunkin’s “ present possessor,” who “ effected 
some material alterations in the family mansion at Studley, where he resides, and where his good 
taste has rendered them in strict accordance with the general appearance of the monastic structure.” 
The “ good taste ”’ was of the Strawberry Hill type, as the Gothic sashes of the windows of the 
central projection, which he added to the east elevation, show, and there is much of his work 
remaining inside. The “ small park, decorated with clumps, shrubberies and evergreens, so 
disposed as to form a richness and variety of landscape unequalled in its vicinity,” savours fully 
of the improving landlord of the Capability Brown days, and, probably, implied the destruction 
of formal gardens. Of these, a solitary section of a stone balustrade, used at the descent into 
the cellar, appears the only survivor. So soon as he came of age Sir Alexander had urged the 
enclosure of Otmoor, and published ‘‘ A Short View” of the advantages to accrue from such 
action, in 1787. No written record, Royal grant or private title-deed exists as to the ownership 
of this large tract of land, but the Lord of the Manor of Beckley, then represented by the 
Earl of Abingdon, a descendant of John Williams, claimed the soil and the sporting rights, while 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages claimed the right to free and unlimited pasturage. 
The result of this arrangement, Sir Alexander found, was that— 


the ground was always overstocked and as there was no stint every man put in all the cattle he could muster without any 
regard to the size of his farm. ‘Those who had none of their own brought in large flocks and herds of agistments. Farmers 
who had concerns in distant places, frequently rented some small matter, perhaps only a cottage in one of the Otmoor 
towns, to give them a right 
of common; and, under 
this pretence, brought on 
their whole stock of 3 or 
400 sheep and 40 or 50 
head of Cattle. 


At dirst- the’ ‘han o1 
Abingdon opposed Sir 
Alexander’s scheme; but 
the Enclosure Act was 
eventually passed in 
LOLs.=-thevc ott ao ems 
objecting to the end. 
After su “Alexanders 
long tenure of the estate 
he was succeeded in due 
sequence by two of his 
sons. In the latter half of 
the last century, after an 
ownership of three and 
a half centuries, Studley 
passed from the Crokes, 
and became the property 
of Mr. John Henderson. 

He left the interior much as Sir Alexander altered it, but took pains to heighten the value of 
such old features as survived. He removed the deal casings that shrouded various finely moulded 
stone doorways, and he stripped the paint from oak panelling, as in a small parlour to the east 
(Fig. 48). The flavour of the past especially reigns about the south office court (Fig. 46), which 
ceased to serve its original purpose when, in order to bring it near the dining-room, the kitchen 
premises were transferred to the chapel building. Beyond this the long building had been 
almost all stabling, but, to give ampler accommodation, Captain R. R. Henderson, M.P., the 
present owner, has transformed most of it into offices, jacking up the roof 2ft. 6ins., and thus 
has obtained a range of servants’ bedrooms with the least possible interference with its original 
character and appearance. 
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SHERBORNE CASTLE, DORSETSHIRE 


T the house known as Sherborne Castle, but which, a century ago, was still called The 
Lodge, we meet with the building activities of Sir Walter Raleigh. But long before 
his time it was associated with the careers of many a notable Englishman. 

For a while the seat of the bishop, Sherborne, after Sarum became the episcopal 
centre, remained one of the important possessions of the see, until its profitableness and amenity 
attracted the covetous eyes of Tudor rulers and courtiers. It was on a detached hillock, lying 
half a mile east of Sherborne Minster, that Bishop Roger, a very influential statesman under 
Henry I and Stephen, built one of those formidable castles for which he was famous then and 
afterwards, and which have been described as “‘ for space, very large, for cost, very chargeable, 
for show, very beautiful.’’ His castle at Sherborne, only slightly amplified by his successors, 
was the admiration of Leland, the topographer, when he visited it in Henry VIII’s day. 


The castle of Shirburne is in the east end of the toun, upon a rokky hillet. It has by west-north-west, and by 
est-south-est, morisch ground. Roger le Poure, Bishop of Saresbyri, in Henry the First tyme, buildid this castelle, and 
cast a great dike without it, and made a false mure without the dike. There be four great towres in the castelle wall, 
whereof one is the gate house. Every of them hath three lodgginges yn hight. The great lodgging is yn the midle of 
the castle court, very strong, and ful of voultes. ‘There be few peaces of work yn England of the antiquity of this that 


standith so whole and so well couchid. 

A ruined gateway, part of the keep, and some walling are all that remain of this edifice, and 
the present “ castle’ is an Elizabethan house situated on an eminence on the other side of the 
“morisch ground,” which Capability Brown long afterwards transformed into a lake. It was 
Protector Somerset, in Edward VI’s time, who first forced a reluctant bishop to demise to him 
the great episcopal estate which included eight subsidiary manors besides the principal one of 
Sherborne itself. In Mary’s time the see regained possession, only to lose it again under Elizabeth, 
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51.—-THE EAST ELEVATION. 


who obliged the bishop to lease it to her for ninety-nine years. In 1591 she granted this 
lease to Sir Walter Raleigh, who, a few years later, prevented a new bishop from being appointed 
until he could find a man prepared to convey to him the Sherborne estate in fee, merely reserving 
a rent. of two hundred and sixty pounds per annum. Raleigh had become a persona grata to 
Elizabeth ten years before he obtained Sherborne. 
Before that he had fought and adventured abroad 
and in Ireland, but in 1581, being sent with 
despatches from the latter country, he attracted the 
attention and won the favour of the impressionable 
Queen, and soon became rich and powerful. She 
liked him about her person, and made him Captain 
of her Guard. His love of adventure would have 
sent him out in direct command of the naval 
expeditions he largely fitted out at his own expense, 
but leave of absence was not easily obtained from 
his exacting mistress. ‘Thus it was that his cousin, 
Sir Richard Grenville (page 97), commanded the 
Revenge in the famous fight near the Azores. 
This was the moment when, having often passed 
by Sherborne Castle and admired it on his journeys 
between Cornwall and London, Raleigh begged for 
and obtained the lease. Not long afterwards an 
enforced residence there gave him leisure to indulge 
in building operations. 

Nothing enraged the virgin Queen so much 
as the intrigues and love-making of her favourites 
with the ladies of her Court. Leicester was 
never fully forgiven for his flirtation and secret 
marriage with Lettice Knowles, and the same fate 52.—AN AEROPLANE VIEW FROM THE SOUTH, 
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befell Raleigh when his courtship of Elizabeth Throgmorton came to light. Both the offenders 


“were sent to the Tower; but at this moment an expedition, for which Raleigh was chiefly 


responsible, captured the Spanish treasure ship, the Madre de Dios, and the great profits 
that flowed into Elizabeth’s pockets had a powerful influence upon her quality of mercy. The 
culprits were liberated, got married and went into retirement at Sherborne Castle. Raleigh 
began to repair it, but soon decided that the site in the park (which already, in Leland’s time, was 
enclosed within a stone wall seven miles round), where a lodge stood, was a more agreeable place 
for inhabitance. It was, however, at the castle that his elder son was born, and there the 
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mother and child were in 1594 when the Plague broke out in Sherborne Town, and they fled 
precipitately from the neighbourhood. * My Bess is one way sent, her son another way, I am 
in great trouble therewith,’ wrote Raleigh to Robert Cecil on this occasion. The new lodge, 
however, was then reaching completion, for the Raleigh arms and the date 1594 appear in one of 
the windows. The tall central block of the house (Fig. 51), with its four flanking towers, was 
Raleigh’s work; but the wings were certainly remodelled, if not entirely added, after he had 
lost the estate. They end with four other towers, make the house H-shaped and afford two 
courts, enclosed on the open side by balustrades and gateways (Fig. 50). No records of work 
done at The Lodge appear to survive, and so it is a little difficult to decide how much of the 
central block and of its inner fittings as we see them to-day are due to Raleigh and how much to 
John Digby, who obtained possession in 1616. ‘The earliest description of it which we have is by 
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John Coker, who wrote a “ Survey of Dorset ” some years before his death in 1635. He tells 
us that— 


Sir Walter Raleigh began very fairly to repair the castle ; but altering his purpose, he built in the park adjoining to it 
from the ground a most fine house, which he beautified with orchards, gardens, and groves, of such variety and delight, 
that whether you consider the goodness of the soil, the pleasantness of the seat, and other delicacies belonging to it, it 
is unparalleled by any in these parts. 


Between 1603, when Raleigh was implicated in the Arabella Stuart affair and was found 
guilty of treason, and 1616, when Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, was convicted of procuring 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury (page 258), Sherborne went through a period of changing 
and uncertain ownership. Raleigh had settled it on his son, and, despite his attainder, it was 
at first intended that Lady Raleigh and the lad should retain it. But King James wanted it for 
young Carr, and a flaw was easily found in the settlement. Prince Henry intervened, saying he 
particularly wanted this estate, and compensation being found for Carr, it was handed over to 
him. Raleigh was a favourite with him. It was for him that the prisoner was writing his ‘‘ History 
of the World” in his easy confinement in the Tower, and it is held that the Prince obtained 
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Sherborne in order to hand it back to his disgraced friend. The prince’s death in 1612 ended 
Raleigh’s hopes of once more climbing up Fortune’s ladder. He continued in the ‘Tower till he got 
leave to prepare for and sail on his last and disastrous expedition, during which his son Walter 
was killed, and from which he himself returned to pay the penalty of failure on Tower Hill. 
Meanwhile Sherborne had been given back to Carr. But his short hour of prosperity soon drew 
to a close, and on his attainder it was bestowed upon a diplomatist who had been summoned 
from his post to give information respecting the fallen favourite. 

The beginnings of John Digby’s success at Court were rather like Raleigh’s. After the 
failure of the Gunpowder Plotters to seize the Princess Elizabeth at Combe Abbey, her governor 
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and its owner sent Digby to relate the matter to James. The King was pleased with the young 
man, gave him a household appointment, and in 1611 sent him as his ambassador to Spain. He 
filled that post with ability and success, and was rewarded with the earldom of Bristol in 1622. 
But two years later, as the friend of Spain, he was involved in the hostility felt by Prince Charles 
and Buckingham towards that country after the failure of their escapade at Madrid. Digby was 
recalled and disgraced, but his revelations would have been too dangerous had he been brought 
to trial, as he desired. He was merely ordered into confinement at Sherborne, and, though this 
was afterwards relaxed and he took some part in Charles I’s Parliaments, he remained out of 
favour until the Civil War broke out. He and his son, Lord Digby, resided much at Sherborne. 
Lord Digby had been at Oxford and had travelled abroad. But after that we find him living 
with his father and studying literature and philosophy, so that it is from Sherborne that he dated 
his well known letters defending the Protestant belief against the Catholic view held by his cousin, 
Sir Kenelm Digby. 

During these years, therefore—that is, from 1624 to 1639—father and son had time to add to 
and improve the house that Sir Walter had left unfinished. Yet it is probable that much of the 
fine work represented in the accompanying illustrations dates from Raleigh’s time. The ceiling 
of the Green Drawing-room (Fig. 54) has the shallow ribs and the simple treatment which obtained 
under Elizabeth rather than the heavier and more ornate manner which we find in ceilings of 
James I’s time, such as those at Apethorpe and Deene. Moreover, Raleigh’s arms appear in the 
ceiling, although those of Digby are present on the two chimneypieces. ‘This, however, may have 
been an alteration by the new owner. The chimneypieces themselves have some resemblance 
to the one at Apethorpe (Fig. 11), which bears the date 1562. But they have a still closer 
resemblance to the work of Giles de Whitt at Cobham in Kent. The chimneypiece in the 
gallery there (Fig. i) belongs to the year 1599 ; but the porch, sculptured by the same hand, bears 
the date 1594—the very time when Raleigh was completing the lodge at Sherborne. It must 
be remembered that Lord Cobham was the close friend and ally of Raleigh, and was involved 
in the same tragedy in 1603. The larger chimneypiece in the Green Drawing-room (Fig. 55) 
is a noble example, twelve feet across and rising up to the ceiling. It is very beautifully coloured 
and gilt, the swags of fruit being painted in their own colours, but of subdued tone, which helps 
to make the whole composition exceedingly rich without a trace of garishness. The smaller 
example (Fig. 53), standing in the recess formed by one of the hexagonal towers, is in the same 
manner and must be of the same date. With regard to the oak hall (Fig. 57), it is more difficult 
to decide whether Raleigh had anything to do with it. It is in the north-west wing, and if these 
wings were built by the Digbys, the woodwork will be of their time. It was for long used as a 
servants’ hall, and the woodwork painted. Some score of years ago, however, it was stripped, 
and affords a beautiful tone and texture. The ceiling beams have still a very Gothic touch, such 
as we should hardly expect in James I’s time. The most remarkable point about the room is 
the presence of two internal porches (Fig. 58). ‘There are plenty of examples, for instance, at 
Bradfield (Fig. 11) and at Bradninch (Fig. 128), where important rooms were fitted with one of these 
draught-excluding contrivances. But the presence of two is extremely unusual. They are 
fine pieces of joiners’ work, the doorways being flanked with pilasters having raised flutings 
and carrying an entablature that is exceedingly picturesque and agreeable, although breaking 
every rule of classic art. Above the cornice are heraldic beasts in the Tudor manner, and openwork 
ornaments exhibiting the Digby ostrich and fleur-de-lis in so persistent a manner as to lead to 
the certainty that they, if not the whole of the woodwork, are posterior to the year 1616, 

When the quarrel with Charles and his Parliament came to a head, both the Digbys emerged 
from their retirement. ‘They took an active part in public affairs, and Sherborne was the scene 
of much fighting. Roger of Salisbury’s castle was still a difficult nut to crack, and the Earl of 
Bedford, who laid siege to it on behalf of Parliament in 1642, failed to take it. The Earl of Bristol 
and his son were away, but Lady Digby was at The Lodge. Tradition reports Lord Bedford 
as bidding her quit it, as he had orders for its destruction. His position was difficult, as she was 
his own sister, and when she replied that if he persisted in his attempts, he would find his sister’s 
bones buried in the ruins, The Lodge was left alone. The story may or may not be true; but 
the fact remains that The Lodge escaped unhurt both at this time and in 1645, when Fairfax came 
up with a large army and such strength of ordnance as ensured his capture of the castle. After 
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56.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE DINING-ROOM. DATE circa 1860. 


its fall in August, the Parliament ordered it to be demolished, and as it afterwards was looked 
upon as a quarry for building materials, 1t was reduced to the meagre remnant that we know. 
The Earl of Bristol had retired from the King’s councils and was living at The Lodge for some 
time before Fairfax’s advent. On his approach he moved to Exeter, and thence went abroad, 
where he died in 1653. Lord Digby had crossed the sea earlier, but returned, as second Earl 
of Bristol, at the Restoration, and took an active part in Parliament; but his religion prevented 
his holding office, for while abroad this former champion otf Protestantism had adopted the Roman 
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faith. He was succeeded in 1677 by his son, at whose death, twenty years later, the ambassador's 
male line and his titles became extinct. Sherborne went to William, fifth Lord Digby of Gaeshill, 
surnamed “ the good.” Pope was his friend and a frequent visitor, and we get a long description 
of The Lodge and of its grounds as they were in his day in a letter written by the poet to. his 
friend, Miss Blount. He speaks of “ the body of it” as built by Sir Walter, and of the four wings 
as being additions by the first Earl of Bristol, to whom he also attributes the “ newer architecture 
with beautiful Italian window-frames,” whereas their full Palladian features must certainly have 
been interpolations by the second or third earl. Pope describes the gardens and grounds as 
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being in the formal manner of the day. Here was “a high green terrace the whole breadth of 
the garden, which has five more green terraces hanging under each other.” ‘There were groves 
and topiary shapes. The valley was “laid level’? and bounded by a T-shaped canal. But 
“a line of wildernesses with wild winding walks’ was in contemplation, probably planned by 
the poet himself, who was engaged in such experiments towards a “ natural” style as his 
Twickenham villa. ‘Thus, there must have been some groundwork to go upon when the son and 
grandson of the “ good Lord Digby ” employed Capability Brown to abolish all straight lines 
and introduce his landscape manner. To that time we may attribute an orangery in the style 
of Robert Adam, and a “ Gothic” dairy paved with an old Roman mosaic pavement found in 
the neighbourhood. The seventh Lord Digby was given an earldom; but with the death of 
the second earl of that creation, in 1856, the title came to an end, and the property went to his 
sister’s son, George Digby Wingfield, who assumed the surname of Digby. He was a most 
popular country squire and sportsman, and he was also a tasteful renovator of the old house. 
The mantelpiece which he placed in the dining-room in 1860 (Fig. 56) is a really fine work, 
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after the manner of the original one in the Green Drawing-room above. It is not a copy, but an 
excellent adaptation, showing judgment in its design and finish in its craftsmanship. 

Thus, the house is full of associations and full of treasures. ‘'here is a great collection of 
china; but to miniatures and pictures must be assigned the first place. They include a collection 
of historical portraits that will vie with any in our country homes. Jansen and Van Dyck, Lely 
and Kneller, Reynolds and Gainsborough are among the masters who have painted members 
of the succeeding generations of Digbys and their kinsmen. Many of them hang in the Green 
Drawing-room, and it is the portrait of the “ good Lord Digby”’ that is seen to the left of the 
great chimneypiece (Fig. 55). But the most interesting picture in the collection is, perhaps, 
one in the Red Drawing-room. It shows Queen Elizabeth borne in a palanquin by some of 
her leading nobles in gala dress and surrounded by the rest of her Court (Fig. 59). It was originally 
held to represent the Queen’s procession to St. Paul’s after the destruction of the Armada, but 
recent authorities think the scene it depicts is the arrival of Queen Elizabeth for the marriage 
of Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Worcester, in 1600. A replica of this picture, with some 
differences of detail, is at Melbury ; but the claim of Sherborne to possess the original seems 
well founded. 
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BORWICK HALL, LANCASHIRE 


ANCASHIRE is still rich in ancient halls, although the amenity of many of them has been 
sadly lessened by the influence of mines and manufactures on their environment. Borwick 
has escaped this fate. Carnforth, with its ironworks, is the only black spot of the thirty 
thousand beautiful and diversified acres that form the parish of Warton, and include 

such different formations as the sandy tracks by Morecambe Bay, the rocky district known as 
“The Crags,” and the rich, undulating, well watered agricultural lands amid which Borwick 
Hall rears its gabled front (Fig. 62). 

Borwick is a “‘ berewick,” or subordinate manor, of Warton, and appears first in the thirteenth 
century, when Patricius de Berwic, with eleven of his countrymen, perambulated the boundaries of 
the Lancashire forests. It has, however, little history previous to the time of the present Hall, 
which bears the date and aspect of the later days of Elizabeth, though portions of the structure 
must certainly be earlier. ‘The great tower so far interferes with the balance of the south-west 
front as to make it almost certain that it must have existed before that front took its present 
form and extent. ‘Though it is cleverly made to harmonise with the composition, yet its presence 
prevented the adoption of a perfectly symmetrical design such as the later Elizabethans adopted 
when they built anew. And so the author of the Carnforth guide-book has developed the very 
plausible theory that not only the Peel ‘Tower, but also the buildings that lie east and north of it 
formed what he calls the “ old ‘Tudor mansion.” In that case, all this part would have been built 
by Thomas Whittington, described as “‘ of Berwyk, Warton Manor ”’ in the inquisition held after 
his death in 1518. But none of these buildings has any trace of Henry VIII features, which 
everywhere, and most especially in so remote a district, were still essentially Gothic. Very likely, 
then, there was an old house here of which the tower, with its seven-foot-thick walls, formed 
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the chief portion. It has its 
counterpart at many of the 
places in the district—near by 
at Arnside and Dallam, farther 
afield at Sizergh and Levens 


a om |Fem] (page 213). To the period of 

ee" =the tower may also belong the 

Pi ruined building—known as The 

Selb Old Chapel, although recently 

ed B= pinkie § used as pigsties—that juts out 

) cru at an awkward angle at the east 

aan ae us corner of the house. But the 
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Elizabethan builder, who built 
much that was new, also 
61.—THE PLANS. reconstructed and remodelled 
what he found. “Just as at 
Turton Tower near Bolton, large, many-lighted windows were inserted into the four storeys of the 
old defensive tower, and against it were set buildings of ample extent and easy access, such as were 
the fashion in the growingly peaceful days when the Bindloss family acquired the Borwick Manor. 
The Bindlosses were Kendal clothiers, and so Borwick is another of the many fine old houses that 
owe their origin to a fortune made in the wool trade. We know that in Edward III’s time, and 
for a century after, England was still exporting much of her wool to feed Flemish looms. But 
weaving was also developing in the country, and though this was most especially the case in East 
Anglia—which was more directly under Flemish influence—yet it was as early-as\Edward III’s 
time that “‘ John Kempe of Flanders, weaver of woollen cloths,” received Royal protection, and 
settled at Kendal. From that time forth Kendal cloth became famous. It is “ three misbegotten 
knaves in Kendal Green ” that get behind Falstaff while he is dealing with ““men in buckram ” 
in front. As both Camden and Speed testify, Kendal was “‘ very eminent ” in the trading world 
of Elizabeth, and so the Queen gave it a new charter in 1575. ‘The Government was to be in 
the hands of twelve burgesses, who annually elected from their number a chief magistrate, 
bearing the title of alderman. The first of these was Henry Wilson, and the fifth Christopher 
Bindloss. It was during the latter’s magistracy that his predecessor got into trouble, for he ran 
away with his neighbour’s wife, and the matter came before Christopher Bindloss, who in 
very ungallant fashion seems to have dealt severely with the female rather than with the male 
delinquent. He decreed “ that Jenet Eskrigge shall be cartyd through the Borough to the terror 
and fear of other persons of evil disposition for the committing of the like offence in time to come.” 
After his year of office he was made a knight, and in 1590 he died. In the same year his son, 
Robert Bindloss, was at work at Borwick, for that date, with his initials, is carved on a stone in the 
wall of the long barn-like structures that flank the gate-house (Fig. 60). There seems no doubt 
that the Bindlosses, as heads of the Kendal industry, established a regular service between Kendal 
and London for the conveyance of their woollens, and Robert Bindloss is said to have erected 
these outbuildings along the line of the road to shelter the men and horses employed in the 
enterprise. His chief mason must have been one Brinsmead, who took care to transmit his name 
to posterity. At the top of the staircase there is a curious table-like erection composed of two 
thick slabs of stone standing on stone columns (Fig. 64). Along the edge of the slabs we read the 
device “* Alixander Brinsmead, mason, 1595.”’ This staircase is in the south-west building that 
contains hall and drawing-room, and the year 1595, no doubt, marks its completion. The scheme 
of the house shows that it must have been built subsequently to the tower, and, perhaps, after the 
east and north portions. But, very possibly, only a slight interval elapsed between the two building 
periods, for the details are all very similar. 

The year of the completion of his home was likewise that of Sir Robert Bindloss’s death. 
His son, another Sir Robert, succeeded him, and was sheriff of his county in 1613. By his second 
wife he had a boy who had time to take to himself two wives and represent the county town in 
Parliament before he died, during his father’s lifetime. His second marriage was to the daughter 
of Lord Delaware. The alliance was, evidently, thought of social importance, and a coat of arms 
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with Bindloss impaling West was, until lately, a feature above the hall mantelpiece, although the 
couple it refers to were. never in possession of the estate. As Francis Biridloss was MP. for 
Lancaster in 1628, he cannot have died much before his father, for Sir Robert himself died next 
year, and was succeeded by his young grandson. This third Sir Robert, and last male of the 
family, played a rather more important part in public affairs than his predecessors. He sat for 
Lancaster in 1640, and was created a baronet by Charles I in the following year. It was, probably, 
this honour conferred at such a date that earned him the title of a ‘‘ distinguished royalist,” whereas 
all the evidence shows that he maintained a prudent neutrality. He took no part in the war, 
suffered neither fine nor forfeiture, and was High Sheriff under the Commonwealth. It is true 
that Charles II slept under his roof on his way to defeat at Worcester in 1651. But there is no 
evidence for the assertion that he was entertained ‘‘ with all the generous hospitality for which 
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the owner of Borwick Hall was famed.” ‘There is nothing to show that it was not at a house 
deserted by its master that the Prince halted for the night on leaving Kendal, being doubtful of 
his reception in Lancaster Town. If Sir Robert took care not to incur the hostility of the 
dominant party, he did not fall in with their Puritan views, but succeeded in carrying on a modified 
form of the Anglican ritual in his chapel. This chapel was neither the north-west ruin nor the 
first-floor room of the Peel Tower, where the Catholic successor of the Bindlosses afterwards set 
up an altar: it was on the village green, whose great sycamores now help to screen the Hall from 
the road. ‘Though still standing, it was disused by the new Catholic owner when John Lucas 
wrote his ‘‘ History of Warton.” He was a native of the place, but became a schoolmaster in 
Leeds, where he was a friend of Thoresby, the antiquarian. The only complete copy of his 
manuscript was for a long time lost, but was recently re-discovered by Mr. Rawlinson Ford, the 
owner of the Yealand Conyers estate in the same parish. Lucas has much to tell us as to Sir 
Robert’s chapel and his chaplain. The latter was Richard Sherlock, an Oxford divine ejected by 
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Parliament in 1648. 
Not long after that 
Lucas tells us that 
Sir Robert, return- 
ing from his travels, 
took. Sherlock as 
chaplain. The 
Lord of Borwick, if 
he was not an ardent 
Cavalier politically, 
seems to have been 
typical of that class 
socially, for, though 
he kept a chaplain 
and “‘ expressed an 
uncommon Concern — 
‘for the Interest of Jj) 
the suffering 
Church, = yet he 
“was in Love with 
(some of it wicked) 
company. Ie 
indulged so freely in 
this weakness. that 
“it proved the Ruine 
of his vast estate.” 
The “ good chaplain 

_ saw this with grief,” 
and threatened to 
go unless the gay 
baronet reformed 
his ways, when 
sufficient penitence 
Waseevenced to 
induce Sherlock to 
remain until the 
Restoration brought 
him valuable prefer- 64.—AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS. 

ment. Both he and 

Sir Robert were active opponents of the doctrines of George Fox, who frequently visited his 
many Quaker adherents in the district. The divine attacked with his pen, the layman with more 
martial weapons. We read in George Fox’s journal that “ servants belonging to one called 
Sir Robert Bindlas”’ came with swords and pistols to a house where the religious fanatic was thought 
to be lying. As the doctrines of the Quakers prevented their retaliating, even a Falstaff might have 
obtained victory over them. But sometimes they had sympathisers who believed in resistance and 
occasionally turned the tables. ‘This happened when one of the Bindloss servants “‘ came to 
Francis Fleming’s house and thrust his naked rapier in at the door and windows; but there being 
at the house a kinsman of Francis Fleming’s, one who was not a Friend, he came with a cudgel 
in his hand and bid the serving-man put up his rapier ; which, when the other would not, but 
vapoured at him with it, and was rude, he knocked him down with his cudgel, and took his rapier 
from him, and, had it not been for Friends, he would have run him through with it.” 

There were, fortunately, other and more legitimate outlets for Sir Robert’s love of sport, 
and it is interesting to note that Lucas says of him “‘ that he was the last Gentleman in this Part 
of the Country that took Pleasure in and frequently practised Falconry.’”’ He lived through the 
reigns of Charles II and his brother, and it is curious that so rich and free-handed a man, who 
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evidently much resided at the place, did not add to or alter Borwick in the more classic style of his 
age. He seems scarcely to have touched the house, although he may have done much in the way 
of laying out gardens. Lucas tells us that ‘‘ adjoining to the North and East Parts of the House 
is a sufficiently large and well laid out Garden under the Middle of which (as through two of the 
finest Gardens of the World) runs a small never failing Brook over which are proper Vents for 
taking up Water.” Sir Robert’s heiress, Cecilia, married William Standish of Standish, who 
belonged to one of the old Catholic families of Lancashire. But it will not have been in his lifetime 
that the chapel in Borwick House was contrived, for his mother-in-law, Lady Bindloss, occupied 
the house until her death in 1708, and she was, as Lucas tells us, ‘“ constant in her attendances 
in the Parish Church.” A Standish heiress carried Borwick to the Stricklands of Sizergh, 
who, in 1854, sold the estate to a neighbouring landlord, Mr. George Marton of Capernwray Hall. 
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Their first idea of making it a family residence was soon abandoned. . The forecourt and 
south-west front were opened to the public as a sort of tea-garden ; the back was inhabited by the 
farmer. This back, if it has not the stateliness of the forecourt front, is enticingly and delightfully 
picturesque (Fig. 66). Nothing can exceed the charm of grouping, of colour and of texture that 
we find in the little back court with its hanging gallery (Fig. 65). A flight of stone steps leads to 
this, which is composed of a perfectly plain oak framework that has turned silver grey and supports 
a roof of stone tiles almost buried under moss and other growths. On the ground, sheltered by the 
overhang is the cheese-press, carefully kept clean and hygienic by whitewash. ‘This part is reached 
through a little postern from the road, the main entrance into the forecourt being through the 
arch of the gate-house, that must have been altered by the last of the Bindlosses, as it bears his 
initials and the date 1650, the time, that is, when he returned from his travels and appointed his 
chaplain, and the year before Charles II slept a night under his roof. The great front of the 
house stretches right across the forecourt. It is raised up on a terrace, which, at the time of the 
sale, in 1854, had a wooden paling as its parapet. But the present stone one is an exceedingly 
fine and original example of Jacobean balustrading, and was moved from a terrace on the 
north-east side of the house, where, as we have seen, the main gardens were situated. The porch 
gives into the hall, which has a massive stone chimney arch bearing the initials of the first 
Robert Bindloss. His staircase, before it reaches the “ Brinsmead ”’ inscription at its summit, 
gives on to the Great Parlour on the first floor, next to which, in the Peel Tower, is the chapel. At 
the time of the sale this was hung with tapestry, which may have been habitually drawn over the 
recess where the altar stood. The rooms of the building east of this have been generally called the 
Confessional and the Priest’s Room. Below the back of the latter is‘a secret chamber, which, 
of course, passes as a priest’s hiding-hole. Gy 

Fifteen years ago fortune once more smiled on the old Bindloss home. It came into the 
possession of Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, who instituted reparations in conservative spirit and gave 
back to the rooms something of the aspect they had lost—that of ancient and worthy inhabitance. 
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RUSHTON HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


USHTON HAL is still one of the important Northamptonshire seats that retain 
much evidence of the fine architectural style in which the great men of that county 
built their homes when Tudors and Stuarts ruled the realm. It has, however, within 
this century, seen drastic renovations and alterations, for it has had a very chequered 
history. ‘The Gunpowder Plot saw the closing days of the ownership of its ancient holders and 
original builders. ‘The Jacobean work which exists to-day was begun by a wealthy lord mayor, 
who was the next proprietor. His ennobled descendants sought to make it “ less Gothic ”’ at 
the time when the brothers Adam imposed the strictest classicalism upon English taste. In 
William IV’s reign an Anglo-Dutch merchant was assisted by a fire in imposing his own fancy 
for “ French fashion’ on the house. It is this “‘ French fashion ”’ that has been swept away, 
and much fine work, ancient and imitative, has been introduced in order to give back something 
of the appearance which characterised the place soon after Cokaynes had replaced 'Treshams 
as lords of the soil. | 
The Treshams were an old Northamptonshire family, and had held Rushton and other 
estates in the county for some generations before William Tresham, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, fell a victim, in 1450, to one of those murderous onsets which heralded the approach 
of the Roses’ War and, in that very year, led to the slaying of the Duke of Suffolk and the Bishops 
of Chichester and Salisbury. Of the manner in which the Speaker met his death, Leland gives 
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a vivid account that well shows 
the danger which any man of 
mark, on one side or other in 
politics, ran in those days if he 
travelled along even his home 
roads without due escort. 
One Willyam Tresham, owner of 
these landes, cumming from 
Northampton towards Siwelle, and 
saying his matens, was cruelly slayne 
by one Salisbyri and Glin of Wales, 
servantes to the Lorde Gray of 
Ruthyne with their route. This 
William had a route of servantes 
cumming by chaunce half a myle 
behynd him, and they hering the 
scry cam and cut of eche end of the 
spere yn hym, bringging hym bak 
to Northampton, where after the 
truncheon was pullid oute he dyed. 


His son Thomas was with him 
on the occasion, and was him- 
self wounded and robbed. 
The father had leaned to the 
Yorkist side, but Thomas was 
of Henry VI’s household, was 
made a Knight, and was 
Speaker of the Coventry Parlia- 
ment, which attainted Duke 
Richard of York in 1459. ‘Two 
years later the duke’s trium- 
phant son, having ascended the 
throne as Edward IV, defeated 
the Lancastrians at Towton 
and massacred most of his 
important prisoners when the 
battle was over. Though 
among the captured, Thomas 
was spared to fight another 
68.—THE TRIANGULAR LODGE. day, with more fatal results. 


_ The attainder which fell on 
him after 'Towton had been reversed and much of his property restored to him on the 


grounds that he had been a household servant of Henry VI “and durst not disobey him.” But 
this escape did not teach him the prudence of a retired life. He joined Warwick in setting 
Henry upon the throne again in 1470, and in the next year fought at Tewkesbury in the 
disastrous battle which ended the Lancastrian hopes. He, with the Duke of Somerset and 
many others, fled to the Abbey for sanctuary. But they were dragged out, and form the 
list of victims given in the “ Paston Letters”’ under the heading “‘'Thes be men that. were 
heveded.” | 

When Henry Tudor, fourteen years later, won Bosworth field and mounted the throne under 
Lancastrian influence, Sir Thomas’s estates were restored to his son John. Sir Thomas had 
held Rushton as well as Sywell and Lyveden, but we find nothing at Rushton earlier than the 
time of John Tresham. Whereas all the rest of the house is faced with ashlar, there is a single 
gable at the south end of the western elevation (Fig. 67) which is built of rubble stone, and its 
arched and cusped window-heads are of the kind that were in vogue during the early period of the 
Tudor régime. Many of the windows in other parts of the house also have arched window-heads 
—for instance, the top lights in the quite untouched and amusingly bulging hall oriel facing 
north into the courtyard. That was a form which, gradually growing flatter and wider while 
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the stone mullioning tended to 

mm become thinner, endured all 
‘ through Henry VIII’s reign, 
and, even after his time, was 
used, among others, by Edmund 
Brudenell at Deene (Fig. 23). 
Much, therefore, may well have 
been built at Rushton under 
John Tresham’s son, in whose 
time, as we know from Leland, 
Rushton was the chief seat of 
the family. He was one of the 
several Sir Thomases of this 
family, and was sheriff of his 
county for the first time in 1524. 
He served that office again, sat 
in the House of Commons, was 
a commissioner to enquire into 
Wolsey’s possessions when the 
great Minister fell, and, in 
- fg / Edward VI’s reign, he assisted 

Ani = pm ne 8 AT Be Dudley Duke of Northumber- 
70.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. land in defeating Kett’s Norfolk 
Drawn by Mr. Gotch. The hatched parts are modern. rebellion. _ But he clung to the 


old faith, and when Edward 
breathed his last he and Northumberland were found in opposite camps. It was Tresham 


who first proclaimed Mary in Northamptonshire and who guarded her on her march to 
London. He had his reward, for, when Mary restored the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Sir Thomas was made its Grand Prior, and, as such, had a seat in the House of Lords. How 
he might have fared under Elizabeth is a problem of which the solution was avoided by his death 
a few months after her accession; but the grandson who succeeded him was of those who found 
how costly and uncomfortable it was, in the sixteenth century, to differ from the religious views 
adopted for the time being by the Sovereign. ‘That grandson was Sir Thomas the Builder, and, 
from the architectural as well as the religious point of view, the most interesting member of the 
family. His grandmother having been a Parr of Horton and cousin to Henry VIII’s last Queen, 
he was, as a fatherless lad, brought up as a Protestant. But the strong bent of his mystical nature 
was towards his father’s faith, and Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, had little difficulty in turning him 
into a keen adherent when he fell under his influence in 1580. He and his brother-in-law and 
neighbour, Vaux of Harrowden, were the leaders of the Catholic gentry of Northamptonshire 
that hid and housed the proscribed Fathers, Campion being an inmate of Rushton in 1581. 
This cost his host dear, for he was brought before the Star Chamber and endured seven years 
of detention. Before that he had begun to indulge his taste in architecture and had built the 
market-house at the little town of Rothwell, which lies a couple of miles west of Rushton. After 
his release from detention in the Fleet Prison or at his own home at Hoxton, he again lived at 
Rushton, and though his means were much reduced by the heavy annual fines which were extracted 
from leading recusants, he could spare something on his hobby. The date 1595 appears on 
two of the gables of the house, and below the one on the west side is a shield of Tresham impaling 
Throckmorton, of which family his wife was a member. The same date appears on the chimney 
of the most peculiar and mysterious of his buildings, the Triangular Lodge, which stands in a 
dense grove west of the house (Fig. 68). To Tresham his religion was a very real thing. “ The 
most tyme I imploye in studie ys in divinitie,” declared he in the Star Chamber. Of the many 
branches of divinity, dialectics and symbolism seem to have been his favourites. He defended 
himself and his fellow-recusants by long petitions and far-fetched arguments, and he designed 
and decorated his buildings in a symbolic manner. Thus the Rushton Lodge is triangular, 
has three windows to each of the three floors of its three sides, and in the triangular pediment 
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over the doorway is the inscription, ‘‘ Tres testimonium dant.” Besides these and many other 
references to the Trinity, there are numerous religious legends and emblems. ‘Three texts 
occur on the frieze of the entablature, and a set of letters on the cherub gargoyles has been 
deciphered as the initials of the Latin words of the sentence in Revelations, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.”” Six of the gable panels and the three 
on the central chimney have such emblems as the Seven-branched Candlestick and the hand 
of God on a globe. Yet, with all this religious significance there is mixed up much personal 
and family reference. The iron heads to the tie-bars, of which there are two on each side, are 
shaped into the letters and numerals T T 1593. ‘The Tresham arms and crest appear frequently, 
together with the coats of all the families with which the Treshams were allied ; and more than 
once we get here, as on the Hall, the Tresham trefoils impaling the Throckmorton chevron, 
proving that the Lodge owes its origin to Sir Thomas. More than this, it must be noticed that 
the whole building was designed as a play on the family name, which, in old time, was often spelt 
“'Tresame.” Just as the name will have suggested the trefoils on the family coat, so will its first 
syllable have influenced the design of the Lodge. Quaint conceits were rife before Elizabeth died, 
such being the very essence of the language and literature of the school of euphuists. There 
is a good deal of the same spirit in the architecture of the period. Did not John Thorpe design 
a house for himself planned in the shape of the letters IT? 

Thes 2 letters I and T 

ioned together as you see 

Is ment for a dwelling house for mee. 

John Thorpe. 

Now, John Thorpe, who was connected with the building or surveying of such Northamptonshire 
houses as Holdenby and Burghley, and who at Kirby “ layd y’ first stone A’ 1570,” was, quite 
likely, the expert employed by Sir Thomas Tresham to give practical shape and substance to 
his architectural ideas: so much so that in the Thorpe book of drawings at the Soane Museum 
we find the ground plan of Lyveden New Building, the edifice which Sir Thomas had in hand 
at the time of his death. ‘Two minds, therefore, with something of the like bent towards quaint 
imaginings, probably worked out the elaborate scheme and details of the Triangular Lodge, 
and it, no doubt, gave them double pleasure that the same framework could be filled in with 
references to both the Trinity and the Treshams, and be given a family as well as a religious 
significance. Whether the Lodge was ever more than a plaything it is difficult to say. The 
theory that it was a retreat or an oratory for the Jesuit Fathers whom Sir Thomas sheltered, to 
his loss and peril, is not sound. This singular building must have aroused great curiosity and 
attention, while secrecy was of the essence of all arrangements for the housing of the priests. 
It is not likely ever to have had a more practical purpose than the “ follies’ which became 
fashionable in the eighteenth century. . 

Soon after its builder had placed the date 1595 on the chimney he was again involved in 
trouble. He was one of those who were in the difficult position of wishing to be loyal Englishmen 
as well as devout Catholics. He would have nothing to do with Spanish plots against the life 
and rule of Elizabeth, and there were Jesuits who looked upon him as an “ atheist ’”’? because 
of his “ friendship to the State.” That State, however, again fined and imprisoned him for 
his recusancy in 1597 and in 1599. After his final release he seems to have occupied his leisure 
in erecting the cruciform house—inconvenient in disposition, but of classic purity of design very 
unusual before the time of Inigo Jones—situate on ground lying above the old family seat of — 
Lyveden, where he may have lived more often than at Rushton, for here, as his widow wrote 
to Robert Cecil in 1609 (page 328), “he took great delight’ in the orchards which he had planted 
with rare fruits. The ‘‘ New Build” ever remained the neglected remnant of an incomplete 
edifice, and Mr. Gotch puts forward the likely surmise that “‘ the curiously half-finished state 
of the work suggests that it was suddenly broken off in consequence of the death of Sir Thomas 
in September, 1605.” A few weeks: later Guy Fawkes was found amid the gunpowder and 
the faggots under the Parliament House, an incident which determined the future history of 
Rushton. 

Sir Thomas’s eldest son, Francis, is described as ‘‘ a wylde and unstayed man.”” He leaned 
towards dissipation punctuated by conspiracy, and it mattered little to him whether the latter 
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was Popish or Protestant. The Jesuits considered that he was much lacking in wit when he 
“associated himself amongst such a dampnable crewe of heretikes ”” as the Earl of Essex and his 
friends in 1601. His adventure cost his father’s already attenuated purse {£1,000 to buy his 
pardon. Four years later he was with the Jesuits, and his cousin Catesby in the gunpowder 
business, and his letter to his brother-in-law, Monteagle was put forward by the Government 
as the evidence which led them to the discovery of a plot which they certainly had long known 
about and were permitting to ripen. Tresham, however, was not a spy of Cecil, but a real plotter, 
whose recent accession to the family fortunes made him hesitating and inclined to trim. He 
at first escaped suspicion. He appeared at Court, and he found time to go down to Rushton 
and hide his papers in a cavity over one of the hall doors, where they lay undiscovered for over 
two centuries. But after the leading conspirators had been killed or captured in Worcestershire, 
Tresham was apprehended, and before the year closed he died in the Tower. A younger brother 
inherited the estate, but found the family fortunes at so low an ebb that Rushton soon after passed 
by purchase to one of the most famous and wealthy of the London merchants of the age. 

The Cokaynes were of Ashbourne in Derbyshire soon after the Plantagenets came to the 
throne, and two and a half centuries later Sir John Cokayne was Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
to the first Lancastrian King. Descended from the judge’s brother was William Cokayne, citizen 
and Skinner of London. Though seldom taking an active political part, his opinion was of 
weight with the Government, and when the Plantation of Ulster was decided on in 1612, he was 
the first governor of the colonists, and founded Londonderry. King James often consulted him 
on business matters, and in 1616 dined with him at Cokayne House, now the City Club in Broad 
Street. That mansion of a merchant prince was the scene of prolonged revelry in the Easter 
week of 1620. Sir William was then Lord Mayor, and received the King in great state when 
he visited St. Paul’s to give a fillip to the raising of the funds necessary for the extensive 
repairs which Inigo Jones had declared necessary. ‘The masque of the “ Triumph of Love and 
Antiquity ” was performed at Cokayne House, and the week of entertainments ended with the 
marriage of the Lord Mayor’s eldest daughter with Charles Howard, soon to be Earl of Nottingham 
in succession to his father, the High Admiral of Armada times. The rich merchant’s country 
seat was within driving distance of the City. But, though he often resided, and at length died, 
at Combe Nevill in Kingston parish, he bought large estates farther afield, of which Rushton 
was one. ‘The latter he acquired during the year of his lord mayoralty, and a series of dates 
in the gables, beginning with the year 1626, shows that he and his son effected large alterations 
at the old home of the Treshams. 

The position of the dates and of the coat of arms of the family as well as the character of 
the work lead to the conclusion that the upper storey and roofing were almost rebuilt. The 
house, as it now stands, runs round three sides of a quadrangle. ‘The south side, containing the 
hall and other principal sitting-rooms, looks down on to the river Ise, with its sheets of water 
and its cascades winding through the nobly timbered valley. The date 1848 on the south front 
is not necessary to show us that it is a piece of Victorian re-facing, and no further comment is 
needed. But the outer elevation facing west and the three sides looking into the court (Fig. 69) 
are essentially as they were left when the Cokayne alterations were completed. The same may 
be said of the east side, where the Cokayne element is the strongest, for not only does the long, 
low screen, forming a corridor and terraced roof (Fig. 71), date from the period which succeeded 
the Lord Mayor’s purchase of the estate, but also the great double-storeyed bays and the elaborate 
gable ends which flank the screen (Fig. 74). Except these great bays and a few windows looking 
into the court, the Cokaynes did not interfere with the sixteenth century system of fenestration 
which they found on the ground and first floors. But, as regards the attic storey, no original 
arch-headed windows remain, except the one in the rubble-stone gable looking out west. The 
three-tiered windows and the elaborate copings and obelisks of the gables, together with the 
roof balustrade and the strapwork pilasters which spring from the string-course far below it, 
date from the early years of Charles I, and may be compared with the almost contemporary work 
of Sir Francis Fane at Apethorpe (Fig. 6). 

There, too, we have seen (page 10) a court, open to the east, given a fourth side, and gables 
and parapets of the latest type set on to a building of Late Gothic character. An Apethorpe gable 
bears the date 1623, three years earlier than the earliest at Rushton under the Cokayne régime. 
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The small gables at Rushton are simply triangular, but the more important ones, containing 
the unusual double-transomed and pyramidal windows, are curved as at Apethorpe, and the 
kneelers and apex are finished with very thin and lofty obelisks. That on the apex rises from 
a circle, and all have balls not only as terminals, but placed at the corners of their bases. ‘The 
same unusual arrangement appears on the little gateway of the almshouses at the neighbouring 
town of Oundle. Is that gateway original to this site or was it removed from Rushton when its 
church and outer court were swept away in 1785? 
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75°. HE EAST END OF THE GREAT “HALL. 


It is of Cokaynes, rather than of 'Treshams, that we are reminded when we approach Rushton, 
for the bay windows, the gable ends and the connecting screen of the later owners occupy most 
of the eastern front by which we enter (Fig. 72). The centre of the screen slightly projects and 
is set with four fluted pilasters. The outer spaces thus formed have niches holding statues, 
while the centre one is occupied by an arched doorway. ‘This was a classic form much in vogue 
under Charles I, when Inigo Jones adopted it for his Winchester Cathedral screen. The great 
doors, with their radiating upper portion, open into a broad gallery connecting the north and 
south wings of the house. ‘Turning to the left on entering, we reach the southern corridor, out 
of which open several of the sitting-rooms, and which ends with the arched doorway of the hall. 
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76. "THE WEST END OF THE GREAT HALL, SHOWING THE OLD ORIEL. 


The structure of the hall and its roof (Fig. 75) are of fifteenth century type and point to the time 
when John Tresham became prosperous after Bosworth Field. The openwork panels above 
the brackets of the hammer-beam roof have the Tudor rose in their centres, and retain the Gothic 
spirit. It is true that English master carpenters clung to this late medizval form throughout 
the sixteenth century ; but the detail of Rushton is much earlier than at Wiston in Sussex, erected 
in Elizabeth’s day, and therefore it is before the time of Sir Thomas the Builder. ‘The fittings 
of the hall, its panelling, its tapestries, its chimneypiece, are, like its furniture, recent introductions 
of a fine kind. Of features which can with certainty be set down as the work of Sir Thomas 
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the Builder the interior of Rushton offers few. Mr. Alfred Gotch commits himself to two only— 
the representation of the Crucifixion, worked in composition in high relief on the east wall of 
the oratory, and the oak chimneypiece in the library (Fig. 77). It 1s among the more delicately 
wrought of its time, and comparable with those which Alderman Spencer introduced at Canonbury 
about 1600 (Figs. 225 and 226). ‘There is none of the customary English barbarity in the modelling 
of the caryatides. They imply a knowledge of anatomy on the part of the carver, just as the 
disposition of the swags and masks and cartouches implies a knowledge of design. Crested 
helms and their mantling share the panels with the coat of arms. On the leftsithe Tresham 
trefoiled saltire stands alone ; on the right, it is the first of eighteen quarterings, many of which 
are derived through his grandmother, Anne Parr. ‘This achievement represented his favourite 
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selection, and appears also in a corner of his portrait that hangs at Boughton. It is the heraldry 
alone which enables us to assign the chimneypiece to Sir Thomas, for the style of it continued 
to be in vogue even in the earlier years of Charles I’s reign, and therefore it might, like the 
staircase, have been a Cokayne addition. The dining-room chimneypiece at Blickling in Norfolk 
is still in the same manner as that in the Rushton library, although it is dated 1627. That is 
the date on the central gable of the Rushton courtyard. It must represent the time when the 
staircase was inserted; the staircase also resembles that at Blickling. The staircases, however, 
unlike the chimneypieces, are contemporary, for Sir John Hobart bought the estate and began 
building the house at Blickling only three years before Sir William Cokayne became master of 
Rushton. ‘To him or to his son, who succeeded him in 1626, the Rushton staircase hall is 
undoubtedly due (Fig. 78). ‘There is much new work here, but the balustrading and the plaster 
ceiling are original, and in the elaborate pendant of the ceiling we find Cokayne heraldry, four 
cocks’ heads being grouped as its lowest motif (Fig. 79). In the shape both of the balusters and 
of the newel-posts the Blickling and Rushton staircases exactly coincide. As regards the ceiling, 
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the plasterwork is in the late strapwork fashion without panel ribs, while the pendant resembles 
another Northamptonshire example, that in the Canons Ashby drawing-room. In either instance 
the central pendentive is flanked by four curved caryatides, and these at Rushton take the shape 
of mermaids blowing horns. The Canons Ashby drawing-room appears to have been decorated 
by Sir John Dryden not earlier than 1632. The plasterwork at that house and at Rushton must, 
therefore, be contemporaneous, and, very likely, the output of the same craftsmen. ‘The dates 
1630 and 1635, as well as 1626 and 1627 appear on the Rushton gables, so that the work was 
long in hand. Charles Cokayne was twenty-four years of age when he succeeded his father in 
1626. Soon after he had finished the work at Rushton evil times fell on him. He was an ardent 
Cavalier, and raised a troop of horse for King Charles, who, at Oxford in 1642, created him Viscount 
Cullen in the peerage of Ireland. The title does not seem to have been recognised by Parliament, 
for it is as “ Sir Charles Cokayne ” that he is fined £7,515 for delinquency. This was only part 
of the loss his loyalty caused him, the full sum of which he set down as £50,000, and as a result 
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of it he had to sell the manor of Combe Nevill, where his father had lived and died. There were 
further ups and downs of fortune until the fifth Lord Cullen came of age in 1731. He had 
inherited the title fifteen years before that, and, as he lived till 1802, he enjoyed eighty-six years 
of the viscountcy. A great-uncle’s prudent management had restored prosperity to the estate, 
and its owner, during his long life, was able to take a leading part in the sports and pastimes of 
the Midlands, for he was a keen rider, and at least one of his horses, The Cullen Arabian, earned 
great fame as a sire in the middle years of the eighteenth century. The stable, rather than the 
study, seems to have attracted him, at least in his younger years, for Mr. Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary, tells us: “ This Lord Cullen was my schoolfellow at Eton, where he promised from 
a boy in his buckskin breeches to be such a kind of man as he actually turned out, keeping no 
other company of any other sort but dogs, horses, and his own grooms and stable boys.” 
Unfortunately for Rushton, he seems, at the age of seventy-five, to have turned away from 
the company of his grooms and stable-boys and taken to that of the arbiters of taste of the time. 
Until 178 5 the eastern screen of the quadrangle had opened on to a great outer court, the south 
side of which was occupied by the Church of St. Peter, rich in Tresham and Cokayne monuments 
while to the north lay a range of offices, and on the other side were great gates and railings. All 
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this was too “‘ Gothic’ for the classic architects and landscape gardeners of the day, and the 
whole was swept away and replaced by a “serpentine drive.’ The chief mover in this 
“improvement ”’ is said to have been Lord Cullen’s second son, William. ‘ At the same time 
he cut down the hornbeam hedges, said to have been the highest in England, which had been 
planted in * the Wilderness ’ at Rushton by Sir William Cokayne in the form of a great cross, 
each quarter being 
laid out in bowers, 
labyrinths, etc.’’ 
Tf sthisius correct, 
Che Rus h tron 
garden must have 
been almost con- 
temporary with 
that of Solomon de 
Caux at Wilton, 
for long so cele- 
brated. and! of 
which contempor- 
ary engravings 
survive. Rushton, 
in the fifth Lord 
Cullen’s time, was 
merely sharing the 
fate of hundreds 
otetine places. 
nappy. ait he 
destroyed much 
that was historical 
and delightful, yet 
he added some 
really. good work. 
Rushton has fine 
examples of the 
taste» which pre- 
vailed ‘during the 
latter period of his 
life, when Robert 
Adam was the 
most fashionable 
designer (Figs. 81 
atid: 82). - But in 
Pozo. tie, estate 
was purchased by 
Were Eloipre,, of 
Amsterdam, and 
here is a sharp, 
short and decisive 
relation of his 
treatment of the house: ‘‘ Mr. Hope, though seldom residing there, made great alterations, 
destroying the beautiful pendant ceilings of the upper drawing-rooms, painting the old oak 
staircase, etc., for the purpose of fitting up the house in the French fashion, which he did at 
a great expense and ina very sumptuous manner.”’ Among many of the Jacobean features which 
were swept away were the stone screen in the manner of the one at Bramshill (Fig. 372), but with 
three arched openings instead of two, and with statues of the three cardinal virtues on the top. 
The first floor of the north wing had been designed as a gallery 125ft. long, a more important 
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example even than that at Apethorpe. But damage done by a fire in 1836 gave an excuse for 
destroying its oak wainscoting and converting it into small rooms. ‘The last operations of this 
ownership must be those recorded by the date 1848 on the south front, for in 1854 the estate was 
purchased by the trustees of Miss Clara Thornhill. She was then a ward in Chancery, and the 
following year, being still under age, she married Mr. Clarke of Swakeleys, a Middlesex house 
erected at the time when the Cokaynes were still at work on Rushton, and included in this 
It was a wealthy American who, taking a long lease of Rushton from 


volume (page 407). 


Mr. Clarke Thornhill, made the interior changes that have been alluded to. The oak bedroom | 


and the dining-room (Figs. 80 and 83) are examples of sumptuous refitting that then took place. 
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NETTLECOMBE COURT, SOMERSET 


‘FN the centre of more than one of the strapwork devices which ornament the Elizabethan 
rooms of Nettlecombe appear the Trevelyan arms of a horse rampant amid waves. Is it 
to the imaginative industry of Elizabethan antiquarians, or to a much older Cornish tradition, 
that we owe the story that thus finds heraldic expression ? We hear that the original Trevelyan 

was a dweller in Lyonesse, and that, when this legendary land sank beneath the ocean, he safely 

reached the shores of Mount’s Bay, riding his gallant and natatory steed, which thus earned a 

merited commemoration on his grateful master’s shield. Whether the story was invented as an 

explanation of the arms, or the arms were adopted to suit the tradition, matters not, and need 
not delay our quitting the submerged region of romance and entering upon that of dry history. 

This we approach by the fine, land-locked harbour of Fowey (which Sir A. Quiller Couch has 

-made the scene of so much pleasant fiction), and we find Trevelyans awaiting our landing 

as early, certainly, 

as the time of 

Flea yel (latin 

these Plantagenet 

days they were 
seated on a small 
estate which had 
given them their 
name in the parish 
of St. Veep, which 
lies three miles 
up the Fowey 

River, on the way 

inland to Lost- 

withiel town and 

Restormel Castle. 

They were but 

small folk in those 

times, and did not 
blossom into 
importance and 
wealth until the 
reign of Henry VI, 
their prosperity 
being then due 
to the prudent 
marriage and 
equally prudent 
conduct of John 

Trevelyan, who 

livedand flourished 

Gey ie ere we Hiatt 

anxious and tem- 

pestuous reign. 
While genera- 

tions of 'Trevelyans 

were coming and 
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85.—SKETCH PLAN OF HOUSE AND 
GROUNDS AS IN 1768. 

A, porch ; 8B, screens; C,.hall; D, drawing- 
rooms ; §, staircase ; ¥, church ; G, forecourt ; 
H, I, green court; 1, fountain ; XK, statue of 
gladiator; L, L, flower gardens; M, stables. 
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Cornish parish of St. Veep, the manor of Nettlecombe, 
nestling under Exmoor, was held by the Raleighs, of whom 
there were several branches in the western counties, 
that which owned Nettlecombe gradually acquiring 
other manors in Somersetshire and also in Devon and 
Glamorgan, in Dorset and Wilts. The moment came 
when male heirs failed to this great estate. Simon Raleigh 
had fought at Agincourt, but “ towards the end of his life 
he retired to Nettlecombe, being grown infirm from the 
hardships and the wounds which he had sustained in the 
service of his country, as he in a most solemn manner 
in a certain writing avows,” that is mainly concerning a 
chantry in Nettlecombe Church. At this time he was 
childless and his sisters were dead. But one of them, 
Joan, had married John Whalesborough, a Cornish 
neighbour of the Trevelyans, by whom she had a son, 
Thomas, who eventually succeeded to the whole of the 
Raleigh properties, as well as to those of his father, and 
left them to his only daughter Elizabeth, who had become 
the wife of John Trevelyan in 1453. It was not, however, 
merely a little squire clinging to his few acres by the side 
of Fowey river who married this great heiress, but a man 
of some importance in the councils of his King. Finding ~ 
his way to Court favour, he-attached himself to the 
unpopular party of the Duke of Suffolk, and is in 
the list of those whom Parliament petitions to be 
removed from about the King’s person after the 
murder of that duke and the rebellion of Jack Cade. 
A polite but ambiguous answer was made to the 
petition, and the party remaining in office was satirised 


in popular songs, where Trevelyan appears as— 


The Cornsysshe Chawgh offt w' his. trayne 
Hathe made our Egull blynde. 
The Cornish chough retained his influence with the Royal eagle. Yet, whereas during the Wars 
of the Roses few of those with whom he was associated escaped the sword, the axe or the gibbet, 
John Trevelyan lived through them unhurt, with little damage to property, and with pardons 
—which may have been expensive—obtained from successive kings and governments. 

When the Red Rose was finally triumphant and Henry VII was on the throne, ‘Trevelyan 
appointed the King’s uncle and the Archbishop of Canterbury his trustees, and died in his bed 
full of years and honours. He was buried at Nettlecombe, with some pomp, evidently, as 4olb. 
of wax was needed for candles, and the priests obtained a dole of £4 10s. Nor were funeral 
baked meats omitted, since, among other provisions for this feast, we find “a pype of wyne, 
11) geyse, 111) capons, ij lammys and j Vele.’’ His son, who had been attainted under Richard III, 
but had escaped the penalty, succeeded him, was knighted at the marriage of Prince Arthur with 
Catherine of Aragon, and was enabled to place his relatives at Court. The bow and arrow still 
formed a favourite weapon, especially for sport, as contemporary inventories show. King 
Hal was wont himself to practise archery at Tothill Fields, and welcomed all good marksmen 
there. Such would be many a dweller on the fringe of the forestland of Exmoor, and Sir John 
Trevelyan numbered them among his retainers. He, therefore, sent several to town, and we find 
a brother who was a Royal chaplain introducing them to the King at the butts. He bids them 
shoot before him, and is so pleased with the result that he takes them into his service. If sport 
was a favourite pastime, it was also then, as now, a frequent source of friction between country 
neighbours. We are not, therefore, surprised to find that “a little grugge is fallen bitwene ” 
Sir John and his neighbour of Dunster Castle. Lord Daubeny, a Royal chamberlain, had bidden 
his cousin ‘Trevelyan to “‘ take hede unto the King’s game within the Forest of Exmore,” which 
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he did so effectually that his servants seized upon Sir Hugh Luttrell’s hounds when he was 
hunting in the “ out-woods.” This was going a little too far, especially as Sir Hugh was 
brother-in-law to Lord Daubeny, who begs this cousin “ let my said broder take his disporte, and 
if he list let him kyll one deere in somer and a nother in wynter herafter.” This “little grugge,” 
however, is nothing to that which arose after Sir John’s death, when his son let Nettlecombe 
to the Sydenham family, whose chief seat was at Combe Sydenham near by, part of it 
remaining to this day. ‘The tenant not only breaks his covenants in all manner of ways, but his 
sons and retainers are arrant poachers. They look on while their greyhounds kill the deer, and they 
even “ pull downe the pales to brynge out the dere of the parke ” and kill them at night. At night, 
too, they ‘“‘ commyth ynto the sayd parke a byrdbattyn.” Moreover, they took the young herons 
out of their nests and they made ‘“‘ hare pypes and dyd sete them yn the park pale and kylled 
conys.” In preparation for this unsatisfactory tenancy an inventory had been made in 1526 


of ‘“ the stoff at Netylcomb.”’ It shows us that Simon Raleigh’s medizval home had not yet ~ 


been enlarged and elaborated according to the fashion of the sixteenth century. Of parlours and 
withdrawing-rooms there is no mention. ‘The house consisted of its hall, of eight to ten chambers 
and of kitchen and offices. The hall had its primitive furniture of trestle tables and forms and 
one cupboard. Simple red ‘ say” is the substance of the wall-hangings, and the only mention 
of arras is the coverlet in “‘ my master’s chamber,” and even that is “‘ counterfett.” But here, 
although the wall-hangings are again of “‘ say,” the bed canopy is of taffeta and the cushions of 
silk. It has no cupboards or tables, but is well supplied with chairs, stools, forms and chests. 
Of the latter, indeed, there are sixteen of sorts and sizes, and, as thirteen pairs of sheets and 
eleven of blankets are also listed here, it was clearly a general sitting and store room. 

There was more privacy in the ‘‘ ynner chamber ” and-in the “ clossyt,” where, besides beds, 
chairs and stools, we find a cupboard, a press for caps, metal ewers and basins, boxes and glasses, 
‘a fyre panne and a gret chaffer ’—all of which are fully proper and well placed in such chambers ; 
but the added presence of a “ pollaxe and ij horse harnys ” would not be welcome in a modern 
bedroom. It is noticeable that, even in this rustic and unimproved house, oil paintings on 
canvas have already gained entrance. ‘True, they are restrained in number and subject, for the 
only one that does not represent ‘“‘ Seynt John ys hede”’ is “‘a clothe of Kyng Herry.” The 
latter would be a representation of Henry VI, the special patron and almost saint of this 
strongly Lancastrian family, among whose treasured muniments was—and, indeed, is—an original 
parchment roll of the fifteenth century, 7ft. long, though only 3ins. wide, which, among other 
““bedes,”’ contains prayers and verses on behalf of this “‘ martyred King.” As to St. John, whose 
head appears also on silk banners, he was venerated by both Raleighs and Trevelyans, since Simon’s 
Chantry was dedicated to him, and an unbroken line of eight Trevelyans were named after him. 
From the fourth of these, who had this inventory made, we must now pass on to the seventh, 
for he was largely concerned in the building of Nettlecombe as we now see it. For him 
had been arranged in his boyhood a marriage with a daughter of Sir John Chichester of Raleigh, 
near Barnstaple, whose fine tomb in Pilton Church of delicately wrought strapwork motifs is 
among the best designed of the monuments which rich Elizabethans set up in memory of their 
ancestors. ‘The marriage of John Trevelyan and Urith Chichester eventually took place, and 
she bore him ten children before she died in 1591. Her husband had, some time before he began 
building operations at Nettlecombe, consoled himself with another partner. The dates 1599 
and 1601 appear on the fabric, but the work still went on, for in a letter to John Trevelyan from 
his cousin and correspondent, Richard Hill, dated October 22nd, 1602, the latter wishes him a 
“ happy end to your buildings and longe continuance in injoyenge y° same to yo" owne desiered 
comforts.” This was fulfilled, for John Trevelyan outlived both of his wives and his eldest 
son, and died in 1623. As regards his rebuilding of Nettlecombe, it would be still more interesting 
if it were known how much of the old house he retained and incorporated. It may well be that 
the main structure of the Gothic hall was kept, for it is still entered through the porch to the 
screens, and the medizeval positions for chimney and oriel are retained. But the whole was 
remodelled, and something of classic symmetry was given to the exterior, of which the portion 
illustrated (Fig. 84) exhibits the porch and the stately mullioning of late Elizabethan times. 
Whether as an adaptation of old forms or as a completely new building, the hall (Fig. 86) was made 
consonant to its day and, instead of going up into the roof, was ceiled at the two-storey height, and 
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elaborate plasterwork was introduced. It is an excellent example of the country craftsmanship 
of a time when the foreman plasterer, and not the supervising architect, was responsible for 
the details. The whole is pleasant and picturesque, but, especially as regards its pendants, lacks 
the form and delicacy of design which we have just seen at Rushton (Fig. 79). It is, however, 
in a line with the examples at Rashleigh and Bradninch (Figs. 102 and 131) and the product of 
the same Devonshire school of plasterers. °.So, also, is the chimneypiece. The strapwork has the 
same satisfying boldness which characterised the almost contemporary work of the great Bess 
of Hardwick ; but the detail, though thoroughly amusing, is primitive. This is not only true 
of the figures which flank the central heraldry, but especially of the local colouring which, with 
joyous and childlike contempt of decorative rule, has been introduced at the top of the big panel. 
Above the already completed design an Exmoor staghunt is introduced, which might well be 
Sir Hugh Luttrell “ taking his disporte.” At one end is the huntsman blowing his horn, in front 
of him trot five excessively well fed hounds, whose comfortable obesity will ever prevent their 
surmounting the strapwork achievement which separates them from the stag that sees no way of 
ensuring a successful end to the day’s sport except by running full tilt at the arrow which the 
placid sportsman directs upon him. 

While John Trevelyan was building, his large family was growing up, and needed placing 
in the world. It was well enough for the eldest to stay at home and help in estate management 
and local business ; the younger ones must go out into the world. Ireland was at that time a 
great outlet for the cadets of good families in the western counties, such as Chichesters, 
Fortescues and Trevelyans. ‘There was much fighting under Elizabeth owing to rebellions which 
entailed forfeitures; and the forfeitures'meant, under James, much re-settlement and grants of 
land to the Englishmen who had fought and won. Arthur Chichester, a younger brother of the 
first Mrs. Trevelyan, aided by one of the Fortescues, indulged in the then fashionable youthful 
prank of robbing a Royal purveyor, and both lads then thought that Ireland was safer than 
Devonshire. Arthur soon exchanged land for sea fighting, and was at the taking of Cadiz in 
1596, where his gallantry attracted the attention of Essex, who took him with him to Ireland two 
years later. Here he continued under Mountjoy, and became Governor of Carrickfergus. He 
was now able to help his kinsmen, and George, the second Trevelyan lad, joined him before 1604, 
when his letters to his father show that Ireland was no home of luxury, and that the English garrison 
was having a rough time. The frequent change of quarters, he declares, “‘ is the continuall ondoer 


of all marshiall men, wherefore I must humbelly intreate a healpe from you as long as it shall 


indure, as a coppel of felte hattes not broode brembde, two pare of ousterd stockinges, a pare 
of garters and any thinge elles that you shall thinke fytting and neadfull for the contry and colde 
cleamency of this barberowes lande.”’ The next year his requirements were rather more extensive, 
for his uncle had been appointed Lord ‘Deputy, “‘a plase of great honor and creadette, and 
withall of extraordinary expences booth unto'him and to all that commande in offyse under hym, 
for if we shuld not carry a resonabell poorte and lykewise atire oure selvés deasent and handsome 
according to oure degree and calling we shuld:lyttell be esteemed.’”’ So he writes to a cousin in 
London and also to his father at Nettlecombé, reminding them that the Lord Deputy is a second 
father to him and is going to advance him and make him well able to pay for everything in future, 
but that just now he would be much obliged for ‘‘ one shute compleatt of good apparell, for ther 
is not any to be goten in Dybling if a man would gyve treabell the prise. . . . I pray if ther 
may be goten as much holland as will make me some 4 or 5 shirtes, with some 2 elles of fyne 
cambrick for bandes I ernestly desyre yt.”’ Unfortunately, the father has to reply that he cannot 
get them in the country and that the cousin is unwilling ; so whether poor George succeeded 
in appearing “‘ deasent and handsome ” we are left to conjecture. In any case, he met with the 
Lord Deputy’s approval, for when Ulster was settled he became M.P. for Belfast, was knighted, 
and obtained a grant of land and a dowered widow. ‘Thus it was a promising career that was 
cut short by his death, a few months later. Meanwhile, a younger brother, Christopher, had 
gone to Oxford, where we find his quarterly bills amount to between £5 and £6. Soon after 
he comes of age he is told that a family living in Cornwall is his portion, and that he is to prepare 
for it. He very properly asks for time to fit himself for ‘‘ this calling, the dainger of which is as 
yet unknown unto me,” and entreats that “ an honest preaching minester may instruct and edifie 
the people until such time as my self, by God’s healpe, shall be able to under goe so great a 
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charge.” At Oxford he is under the care of Richard Carpenter, who marries one of his sisters, 
and has one of the Chichester livings provided for him, whence he writes to his father-in-law 
that he lives in a thatched cottage, mentions nothing of his cure of souls, but tells of his good 
harvest, though he means “‘ not to make overmuch hast to the market ; ’tis good that we have 
sufficient for the myll, and somewhat for store besyde.” Eight years after this, in 1617, he is 
to be made a D.D., and proposes that his father-in-law shall come to Oxford to witness the 
conferring of the degree. But John Trevelyan is reaching the time of life when his infirmities are 
an interest to him, and so Carpenter has to hold out the inducement of his taking “ the benefitt of 
the Bath by the waye,” and while at Oxford, not only will he “ have good occasion to be merry,” 
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but also can “ have 
conference with 
many choyce 
phisicians of my 
good acquaynt- 
ance, and counsell 
from them for the 
better remedy of 
such maladyes and 
diseases as molest 
you.” Such better 
remedies, if he ever 
got them, seem to 
have prolonged his 
life for another 
half-dozen years. 
He died ag 
Nettlecombe in the 
spring of 1623, 
having outlived by 
a couple of months 


last of the Johns— 
_“and thus left his 
grandson, George, 
a boy of tem 
to succeed him. 
When George 
was twenty-four 
he crossed tina 
Somerset border 
into Dorset for 
a wite, one am 
the Strodes am 
Parnham,! am 
89.—-THE OLD DINING-ROOM, NOW THE SERVANTS’ HALL. - alliance of which 


the walls “am 
Nettlecombe still preserve record, for it is the arms of Strode and Trevelyan, together with the 


date 1641, that are over the chimney (Fig. 89) of the old dining-room (now the servants’ hall), and 
those of Strode and Wyndham—cousins to both families—that occupy the same position in the 
China Room (Fig. 88), where the Trevelyan horse swims in the centre of the boldly ornamented 
ceiling. John Trevelyan, it would appear, must have left his work unfinished ; for, although 
there is no break in style, we yet can trace the influence of Inigo Jones as interpreted by a 
local craftsman. ‘The ceilings have a simple directness of ornament, combined with good 
proportions, which gives them distinction. Besides those here illustrated, there is another, 
perhaps rather later in date, in the library, of nine panels with wreaths in circles; ‘and, as 
proving that the style was local at that period, it may be stated that, close to Nettlecombe, 
at Huish Barton, once the home of the Musgraves, but now a farm, there is a ceiling 
closely resembling that in the Nettlecombe library, though it has only six panels, 
much of the wreathing and ornamentation being in oak leaves. This motif and the general 
character of the ceiling point to the reign of the second, rather than that of the first, Charles, 
during the last years of whose reign, certainly, George Trevelyan and his neighbours had 
neither means nor leisure for improvements. As early as 1638 George gets a commission 
for the command of a troop of horse in Sir Charles Berkeley’s Somersetshire regiment. 
Five years later civil war is raging and the loyal West is arming for the King, who 


his eldest son—the — 


—— 
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commissions his ‘‘ trusty and welbeloved George Trevillian’”’ to raise a foot regiment 1,200 
(24 ) 


strong, since— 
a great and rebellious army hath beene raysed against Us under the command of Robert Devereux, late Earle of Essex, 
which army hath . . . comitted all the acts of outrage, robbery and murther upon our good subjects throughout 
the Kingdome, and doe still continue the same, and thereby endeavour to effect their damnable designe to destroy Us 
and Our posterity, and to change the present government both of Church and State into anarchy, tyranny and confusion. 


This was in March, 1643, and in the May following George’s wife, Margaret, goes off to Wales 
to raise money on the family estate there. Of this regiment of foot, however, we hear nothing 
more ; but in June, Ralph Hopton, Charles’s ablest lieutenant in the West, is glad to hear that 
Trevelyan has levied a good part of a troop of horse, and sends him an “ able souldier ” to serve 


\. 
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him as lieutenant. The defeat of his side threatened him with the same fate as his neighbour Sir 
John Stawel of Cothelstone (page 35). But, fortunately, ‘Trevelyan’s uncle, Luttrell of Dunster 
Castle belonged to the opposite camp and befriended him. He had preserved his estate from being 
plundered, and now promised him liberty if he would at once give up his “‘ disobedience unto 
the Parliament’ and pay his composition money. The bargaining as to the amount of this 
and then the raising and paying of it seem to have been Margaret Trevelyan’s business, George 
meanwhile disappearing entirely from our ken. She points out that a Mr. Walrond, a man of 
equal estate, was discharged on payment of £40, but Uncle Luttrell replies that Walrond had 
played no part in the war, whereas the Parliament held George ‘Trevelyan “ for a principall 
malignant.” Parliament settled on £1,560. So much coined money in those days of payments 
in kind was very difficult to raise, and the stock of corn in the barton had to be threshed out and 
sold before the sum was complete. Then, the carriage horses having been carried off, Margaret 
had the farm oxen yoked to the family coach, and made her way to London. She reached her 
destination, petitioned Parliament in appropriate terms of contrition, set out in detail the value 
of the estate, showed that her husband had duly surrendered, and was, after all, but a life tenant, 
and, finally, carried through the whole business, and made all ready for the formal pardon which 


was to follow. Then she turned her face westwards, and it is with real pain that we learn that 


this brave woman never again saw the husband and the home she loved so well and had worked 
so patiently and well to save. At Hounslow she was struck down with smallpox, and after a 
few days’ illness passed away. erie? 

There is little further of importance to chronicle ,as‘to Nettlecombe and the T'revelyans. 
George followed his wife in 1653, and did not see the Restoration, when his zeal for his King was 
rewarded in the person of his son, who was made a baronet. He did not enjoy this honour long, 
but left a baby son, who held it for eighty-four years, 'and.set his mark upon the ‘house. The 
staircase (Fig. 90) is a portion of his work, and its walls’ and ceiling are of particular ‘interest as 
being a by no means common example in plaster of that ‘‘ Chinese ”’ style s6‘fashionable in 
furniture and in garden ornaments during the reign of George II. Pagodas are mixed up with 
classic heads and rococo scrolls, as they often are in ‘Chippendale’s most ‘celebrated over- 
mantels and wall glasses. On the plasterwork are the name J. Trevelyan and the date 1733, 
a moment when this style was quite in fashion. Another long occupancy of:title’and’ estates was 
enjoyed by this second baronet’s grandson, for, though he’did not succeed till he was thirty-four, 
yet, as he lived till 1828, when he was ninety-four years old, the property. was in*his hands for 
sixty years, and it was in his time that the dining and drawing rooms assumed ‘their: Adam garb. 
When he succeeded, an estate plan was made. Part of this, showing the house and ‘its ‘immediate 
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surroundings, is reproduced (Fig. 85). It is clear that in 1768 no followers of Capability Brown ~ 
had yet been let loose on the place. The square forecourt is reached *by steps through iron'gates, © 


and a broad, straight way guarded by sentinel yews leads to further steps, ere thehouse terrace . 


ye 


is reached. Beet: gene 


To the west lies the little church, while east of the house the ground rises across a grassed 
parterre on three levels—with a fountain basin in the centre of the middle one—to where a statue © 


of the Gladiator stands on a plinth. Little flower gardens are tucked ‘into corners, but the stable 
building is three times as big as the church, and accommodates about forty horses. By the middle 
of last century the headship of the family had passed to Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, known 
in his time for his excellence as a landlord and as an owner of shorthorns. But he was a man 


of literary tastes also, for it was he who (collaborating with his cousin, Sir Charles, Governor — 


of Madras, and father of a still more literary son, the late Sir George Trevelyan) edited for 
the Camden Society those ‘“‘ Trevelyan Papers” from which so much has been quoted in this 
chapter. 
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BUCKLAND ABBEY, DEVONSHIRE 


HERE the Roborough Ridge sweeps down westward towards the already tidal 
waters of the 'Tavey and forms a sheltered combe, there had a body of Cistercian 
monks built their abbey of Buckland, on the broad acres given to them in 1278 
by Amicia Countess of Devon. It is a picturesque spot of many levels and steep 
banks, so that we look down from a cedar-set slope upon the south side (Fig. g1), just as we look 
up at the north, or entrance, side as we approach it from the region of the old gate-house (Fig. 98). 

It was not in the domestic buildings, but in the fane itself that Tudor lay owners housed 
themselves. After the White Monks had been driven forth by Henry VIII’s commissioners, 
that King granted the whole estate to Sir Richard Grenville of Bideford, who may have initiated 
the work of transformation. But it was his more celebrated grandson, Sir Richard, of the Revenge, 
who set the date 1576 on the frieze of the hall chimneypiece (Fig. 93). 

The house, as the plan shows (Fig. 96), uses the nave and chancel of the church. The 
transepts were destroyed, but a porch was added to the north and a staircase to the south. ‘That 
porch, however, will not have been the main entrance as arranged by the Grenvilles, who will 
have entered east of the north transept, using, as their porch, part of what is now the smoking- 
room, but had been the north chancel aisle. It opened into the “screens” passage, with offices 
to the left occupying the former chancel and some of the domestic buildings, and, to the right, 
the hall, situated in part of the nave, the rest of which is occupied by sitting-rooms. 
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Q2.—FRIEZE AT THE WEST END OF THE HALL. 


The hall (Fig. 94) remains essentially as it was when the younger Sir Richard Grenville set 


up the date 1576 on the plasterwork of the chimneypiece. 


Like so many Elizabethans, he combined the spirit of warlike adventure with that of an 
English country gentleman. We find him, in his youth, serving against the Turks in Hungary 


under the Emperor Maximilian. Later on he resides at Buckland, 


where the plasterwork at 


the west end of the hall implies an intention of settling down to rural pursuits. A knight sits 


\ 


93.—THE HALL CHIMNEYPIECE, 


under the shade of a tree 
festooned with fruiting 
vine, his military equip- 


_ment-and. his war horse 


lie on the ground beside 
him (Fig. 92). 

It was not long, how- 
ever, before the knight 
arose and once more 
donned his armour, for, 
half a dozen years after 
the hall plasterwork was 
finished he sold Buckland 
to another and still more 
famous Devonian worthy. 
Then he once more took 
to arms and, as we know, 
-perished in his gallant, if 
rash, attempt to sail his 
ship through a_ hostile 
Spanish fleet in 1592. 

Francis Drake was 
very distantly, if at all, 
connected with the terri- 
torial Devonshire family 
of that name, and appears 
not to have borne their 
arms, or, indeed, any at 
all until he obtained a 
grant from Elizabeth. 
After -he had sailed 
round the globe, she per- 
mitted him to set the 
flowing main between 
two Pole Stars upon a 
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shield, and a ship in full sail 
upon a helm, as seen on the 
chimneypiece which he set up 
in the room above the hall 
(Fig. 95). It was in the last 
days of 1577 that he sailed 
forth on the famous expedi- 
tion that was to give him 
glory as the world’s first 
circumnavigator and wealth 
from the spoils of Spain, 
which, after his return in 
1581, enabled him to buy the 
Buckland estate for £3,400. 
His great act of enduring 
seamanship and his foremost 
position against the Spanish 
Armada have given him such 
lasting fame as a national 
hero that national sentiment 
is offended at his being 
dubbed pirate. 

Thus, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
in her “New Light on 
Drake,’ works hard to clear 
him of this taint, and produces 
evidence to show that on all 
his buccaneering expeditions 
he carried with him a com- 
mission from the Queen, and 
was, therefore, an officer on 
his Sovereign’s business. 
That, however, was by no 
means the contemporary 
European opinion. ‘The 
great financial and commer- 
cial house of Fugger of 
Augsberg had an admirable 

intelligence system. Not merely for their English 
as a trade, but for general knowledge of what was 
Ne happening on the high seas, they had correspon- 
dents watching the deeds of the English sea-wolves. 
To these neutral civilians quite as much as to the 
military Spaniards Drake was a pirate, and in 
the volume of Fugger correspondence recently 
published we find such passages as this : 


95.—-CHIMNEYPIECE WITH DRAKE’S ARMS. 


Our Antwerp correspondent assures us of the return of the 
English Captain Drake, who is a pirate, and has been away for 
three years. In India (W.I.) which belongs to the King of Spain 
he has stolen two millions in cash, has passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, and come back home. If this is true, many pirates 
and adventurers will follow after him. 
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We have to remember that he lived in an age that 
ae ae was still primitively crooked in both home politics 
96.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. and foreign affairs ; and that he shared the foibles 
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as well as the greatness of 
Elizabeth and her heroes. 

Like Grenville, he occasion- 
ally sought to lead the life of a 
country gentleman, and, more- 
over, became the Parliamentary 
representative and benefactor of 
Plymouth town. But this was 
not enough for his restless spirit. 
We find him frequently at sea, 
and finally, in 1595, he set sail 
with Sir John Hawkins on a 
great and promising buccaneering 
expedition. It completely failed 
in its object, and saw the passing 
away of both commanders. 
' Hawkins died first, and then, in 
January, 1596, Drake, arrayed 
in his armour, “ yielded up his 
spirit like a Christian to his 
Creator, quietly in his cabin.” 

His line still holds Buckland, 
and its present owner, Lady 
Seaton, daughter and heir of Sir 
Francis Eliott Drake, has recently 
made search for further traces of 
the monastic building. ‘Ten years 
ago the chancel of the church 
was used as offices, but it is now 
restored to its original use, and 
on the rediscovered steps at its 
east end a new high altar has 
been erected. 

The kitchen next to it formed 
part of the domestic buildings of 
the monks. The four arches of 
the nave crossing survive, and 
portions of them appear, as on 
the exterior of the north side 
(Fig. 97) and in the room where 
Drake set up his newly granted 
arms (Fig. 95). ‘There is wains- 
coting in the drawing - rooms 
belonging to Sir Richard 
Grenville’s time, but the only 
completely Elizabethan room is 
the hall, where the ceiling, with 
its narrow mouldings and _ its 
pendentives, reminds us of those 
at Collacombe (Fig. iii) and at 
Colleton (Fig. iv). The span 
being considerable, brackets 
stretch forth into the ceiling, 
with shield-bearing, figures on ‘ 
their fronts. In plaster, above g8.—TOWE 
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the chimney arch, heraldic cartouches are flanked by figures of Justice, Temperance, Prudence 
and Fortitude. : 

The finely moulded fire-arch of local granite is typical of its age and county, and closely 
resembles that in the Bowringsleigh hall (Fig. 138). But nothing in the hall is more precious 
and worthy of attention than the drum (Fig. 99) that is set above the arched doorway at the 
north-west corner of the room (Fig.. 93). Traditionally, it is the one that Drake took to sea 
with him. Certainly it was his, and bears the arms that a grateful mistress granted to him when 
he returned home on the Golden Hind, on board which she came and dubbed him knight. 


99.—DRAKE’S DRUM. 
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RASHLEIGH BARTON, DEVONSHIRE 


ASHLEIGH is set high on the west bank of the Taw river, a region of lanes hilly, 

crooked and narrow after the manner of Devonshire by-ways. From such a lane you 

turn into a mere cart-track, and are surprised, after plodding along for a quarter of a 

mile, to see before you not merely a farmery, but fine Scotch firs, grand walnut trees 
and stone-balled gate piers environing a long, low house with projecting wings. To this, indeed, 
plastered walls and painted window-frames give little appearance of age and dignity ; but under — 
a drip-stone, and above a modern doorway on the south side of the west wing (a on plan, Fig. 103), 
we find a stone panel on which are carved the Clotworthy crest, and their arms quartered with 
those of Rashleigh. 

Rashleighs were here in Edward I’s time, and so remained till Thomas Rashleigh’s heiress 
married ‘Thomas Clotworthy of Clotworthy in South Molton. We are told that he built the 
present house, and died in 1576 ; but the arms alluded to are not an impalement, but a quartering, 
and that is repeated on the enriched wood and plaster work within, which gives the impression 
of not being earlier than about 1600, so that it is a son of the heiress, living at the time when 
James succeeded Elizabeth, who is likely to be responsible for the still surviving noteworthy 
features of the house. As regards woodwork, it includes the wainscoting and chimneypiece 
of the parlour (B) lying south of the main entrance (c), and the staircase that occupies a northern 
excrescence (G). A dog gate is set across the first half-landing (Fig. 100). ‘The staircase then winds 
round a diminutive well, and the original balustrading and panelling are of oak, showing remains 
of the same sort of “ walnut tree” 
painting as was fashionable when 
Roland Buckett painted chimney- 
pieces at Hatfield in 1611 (page 326). 

The barrel ceilings of the two 
upper chambers in the north wing 
at Rashleigh, which this staircase 
serves, are of the richest kind that 
the Devonshire plasterers wrought. 
We get such at Barnstaple—to which 
the Taw is running as it passes. 
Rashleigh—and there remains a 
cognate, although simpler, example 
(Fig. iv) at Colleton Barton on the 
other bank of the river. That, 
however, more closely resembles the 
ceilings of the Buckland hall (Fig. 94) 
and the Holcombe drawing-room 
(Fig. 111) than those at Rashleigh, 
which have the same broad ribbing 
as that of the Bradninch Job room 
(Fig. 131), but are remarkable for the 
happy inventiveness of the moti/s, 
taken alike from the animal and 
vegetable world, that fill the variously 
shaped panels (Fig. 102). The friezes 
are as fine and original as the ceilings, 
and equally remarkable are the 
heraldic lunettes that remind one 
I00.—-DOG GATE UP THE FIRST FLIGHT OF STAIRS. forcibly of those in the great upper 
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106 RASHLEIGH BARTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


chamber at Ford House in the same county. The 
date 1610 is generally given for the building of Ford 
by Sir Richard Reynell, and Rashleigh may well be 
B = no earlier than that. Whereas the upper chamber 
at Ford occupies the whole length of the north wing 
of that house, the same space—about 4oft. long— 
deat aa at Rashleigh is divided into two. ‘The room looking 
age west has its 25ft. length of ceiling divided into three 
103.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE ROOMS ON’ sections, each with a pendentive of the Devonshire 
A, Side entrance a by a oe the door are the ve e, the central one being cage-shap ed and ending 
Clotworthy arms ; 8B, wainscoted parlour ; C, main with a hook on which to hang some sort of 
entrance ; D, hall; &, parlour : great chamber above; chandelier. Three such cage-shaped pendentives 
de ae Laie ee a rate 7 m2" occur in the great chamber at Herringstone in Dorset, 
where the barrel ceiling (Fig. vii) so closely resembles 
that at Rashleigh as to make it certain that the same plasterers wrought it. As one of its panels 
contains the Prince of Wales’s feathers and the letters C P, it cannot date before 1612, when 
Prince Charles succeeded his brother Henry as heir to the English throne. ‘The lesser room at 
Rashleigh is now divided up into three compartments, and so the ceiling can only be seen in bits. 
A detail of the east lunette (Fig. 104) is illustrated to show the Clotworthy-Rashleigh quartering 
as the centre of an elaborate strapwork and fruit swag achievement not unlike that of the 
1591 Holcombe drawing-room chimneypiece. 

Downstairs, the parlour (Fig. 101) under the great chamber has a flat ceiling divided into three 
stretches of the same flowing plasterwork as we have seen in the panels of the great chamber. 
Beasts and birds are set about, and shields with the Clotworthy and other arms occupy the centre 
of each division. The hall has a ceiling, plain, except for the moulded plaster beams, but it 
has a fine heraldic frieze below it. 

Succeeding heads of the Clotworthy family retained both Clotworthy and Rashleigh as — 
their seats until the death of John Clotworthy in 1682. One of his two coheiresses carried — 
Rashleigh Barton to her husband, Lewis Tremayne of Helligan, and it is still a possession of 
that family. 
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I04.—LUNETTE IN EAST CHAMBER. 
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HOLCOMBE COURT, DEVONSHIRE 


OLCOMBE’S lofty tower (Fig. 106)—its storeyed and embayed rooms served by a 
newel stair of unusually ample proportions—speaks to us of early Tudor times and 
reminds us .of similar features dating from the reign of Henry VIII. But the wood 
and plaster work within belong to the latter years of Queen Elizabeth, as we may judge 
from the style as well as gather from the date 1591 on the drawing-room frieze above the chimney 
(Fig. 111). It was then the property of Richard Bluet, who took his wife from the Chichesters 
of Raleigh near Barnstaple. Her sister we have seen (page go ) wedded to John Trevelyan of 
Nettlecombe, while her brother, as her epitaph proudly relates, was “ y® right hon?® y°® Lord 
Chichester Lord Deputy of y° Kingdome of Irelande.”’ Her husband’s ancestor, Sir Walter 
Bluet, had come from Gloucestershire in the fourteenth century and occupied the manor of 
Grenham in right of his wife, heiress to Sir Simon Grenham. Grenham lies across the 
Somerset border, a couple of miles north of Holcombe, where, in Sir Walter Bluet’s time, 
were seated Cheseldenes, who had succeeded to the property of the medizval family that had 
given to the parish its name of Holcombe Rogus, the church of which lies east of the Court. 

In Henry VI’s time the male line of Cheseldene came to an end, and John Bluet of Grenham 

_ became a Devonshire landlord in right of their heiress. ‘Thus, from the days of Henry I to those 
of Victoria, Holcombe Court was never bought or sold. Much dilapidated, indeed, it retained 

_the form and features which the Tudor Bluets had given to it, and although the Reverend 
William Rayer, who acquired it in 1857, “ restored’ in a much more drastic manner than we 
now approve of, those forms and features still in large measure remain. 

The house is extensive, with offices running far back and enclosing a court, but most of 
this is new building, and, for our present purpose, we will confine our attention to the south rooms 
and to the first section of the west return which are shown on the sketch plan (Fig. 109). The 
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105.—THE SOUTH FRONT. 
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106.—-THE TOWER. 


late Mr. Baring-Gould, who wrote on the subject in Country Life a dozen years ago, tells us 
of a Roger Bluet who “ was a friend of the Lord Protector Somerset,” and adds that it 
was he ‘“‘ who in the reign of Edward VI built the house of which the main body still stands 
almost unaltered.” The tower, however, suggests a rather earlier date. In form and detail it 
is characteristic of the early years of the sixteenth century, yet it is strongly individual. ‘Towers 
of Henry VIII’s date, such as those at Layer Marney, Sutton and Coughton, form at their base the 
wide arched entry to a quadrangle. At Holcombe, the ground floor is just a porch through which 
the “ screens ”’ passage, with hall to the right and offices to the left, was reached. Again, such 
towers had two, or even four, turrets, one or more being used for somewhat narrow newel stairs. 
Holcombe has only one, rising from the west side, and of such size as to admit of a newel stair, 
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108.—-THE GALLERY. 
It occupies most of the roof space of the south front. 


with treads about 5ft. wide. The arrangement is, on a smaller scale, much as Bishop Morton ~ 
planned at Hatfield (Fig. 388). The Holcombe newel stair was, evidently, intended not merely to — 
give access to the three little tower rooms (A), but to more important upstairs chambers ; although 
we must remember that we are at the service end of the house, and that the original solar, or great 
chamber (Gc), will have been above what is now the dining-room, at the east end of the hall. The 
1591 drawing-room, however, is served not only by a new staircase on the north (£), but also 
by the newel stair, being situated above the buttery and panetry, of which the original doorways 
remain on the west side of the ‘‘ screens ” passage, and are visible in an illustration (Fig. 110) 
through the present screen, which is part of the nineteenth century fitments of the hall. Its two 
great windows (Fig. 105), square-headed, but with cavetto mouldings, are of mid-sixteenth century 
character, and may well be set down as part of Roger Bluet’s work in Edward VI’s time. 
The ceiling is similar to those of Elizabethan. character in the gallery (Fig. 108) and in the 
dining-room (Fig. 112). It is either original, like them, or a free copy set up by Mr. Rayer, who 
introduced his heraldry in the frieze, together with . 
the date 1858. Half a dozen of the rooms, however, 
he altered scarcely, if at all. The dining-room 
chimneypiece and wainscoting are old work a good 

deal restored. But the drawing-room (c), with the 
Bluet-Chichester arms on the chimneypiece, has been a Re eae in. 
little touched since a post-Restoration owner set up N 20° ae ee 
the large bolection moulded panelling while leaving eed 
intact the 1591 plasterwork. This plasterwork 

; : OF THE SOUTH PART OF THE HOUSE. 
includes the chimneypiece (Fig. III) , of which the A, room above the porch ; B, the newel stair ; C, the 1591 
dark colour, noticeable in the illustration, is due to drawing-room; p, chamber approached from the drawing- 


brown paint. no dou : ; room by a secret stepped way; &, modern staircase ; 
I ‘ ¥ Pa BY wes Rayer tCagINe F, upper part of the hall; ©, bedchamber above the 


it the same tone as the oak panelling. The treatment dining-room. 


I09.—-SKETCH PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR 
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VELO SUE PLAICE. 


of the cartouche and of its flanking figures reminds us of the somewhat similar plasterwork in 
the Buckland hall (Fig.94), dating fifteen years earlier, and of the lunette of the Rashleigh east 
chamber (Fig. 104). All these three examples may well be by the same hand. 

A little south door from the drawing-room admits to the newel stair, from which the tower 
rooms are entered on the various floors. ‘The wainscoting of one of them (Fig. 115) has two tiers 
of carved panels, some floral and some heraldic. From an aperture near the top of the newel 
stair may be reached the gallery (Fig. 108), which occupies almost the whole of the roof space of 
the south front. It is, however, more comfortably approached from a stairway of solid oak 
treads on its north side. 

The ceiling ribs are arranged to form a series of curved panels, in the centre of which is a 
variety of motifs, including ‘Tudor roses and fleurs-de-lis, but also Richard Bluet’s initials enclosed 
within a wreath. Hewill also have redecorated the old solar, now the state bedchamber, above 
the dining-room. It has the same sort of plaster chimneypiece as the drawing-room, but wider, 


_and with pairs of caryatides flanking a great central cartouche that frames a representation of the 
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BLUET PEW IN THE CHURCH. 


HOLCOMBE COURT, DEVONSHIRE. 


worship of the serpent by the Israelites, which also occurs among the many scriptural subjects 4 
carved in the oak panels that run along the parapet of the family pew in the church (Fig. 114). 
Although its decayed condition obliged Mr. William Carew Rayer to effect repairs and renewals 
in 1880, yet it remains a beautiful piece of late Elizabethan woodwork, and, no doubt, was an 
introduction by Richard Bluet, who, together with his Chichester wife, lies in effigy in the 
chancel aisle, situated north of the pew. He appears to have set it up in special memory of his 
wife, who died in 1613 ; but a year later, as the inscription tells us, he was laid by her side. 

The house (Fig. 107), standing on its terrace, is reflected in one of the pools, of which a 
series, fed by an abundant and limpid spring, occupies much of the base of a combe descending 
from north to south and forming a delightful sheltered pleasaunce, where almost everything 
flourishes in the rich and well watered soil. 

The 1857 purchaser was, as we have seen, the Reverend William Rayer, rector of St. Peter’s, 
Tiverton. Finding the back part of the house ruinous, he re-built it, using, however, what 
subsisted of fine old material and features, such as the Early Tudor ceiling, which he set up in 
his new library (Fig. 113). ay 

In 1866 he was succeeded by his son, William Carew Rayer, in memory of whom, as master 
of the foxhounds, the west window of the church was inserted by followers of the pack after his 
death in 1893. His widow continued to live at the Court and was well known in the parish 
as a Lady Bountiful. On her death, in 1923, her husband’s nephew, William Rayer Harmar, 
came into possession. He thereupon, by Royal licence, assumed the name and arms of Rayer 
and occupies the old Bluet home. 


I15.— ONE OF THE TOWER ROOMS. 
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BOVEY HOUSE, DEVONSHIRE 


ETWEEN Sidmouth and Seaton the high ground descends with many a winding dip 

towards the sea, forming combes in which lie Branscombe and Beer. At the head of 

two of them stands Bovey House, built of the fine and lasting white ashlar for which the 

Beer Quarries have been famous from Roman to our own times. ‘‘ Bovey within the 
manor of Beer” was granted in the twelfth century by the Abbot of Sherborne to Wydo de 
Aggevill or Dagvill, and, a century later, it passed from Dagvills to Walronds. It will have been 
a John Walrond who set up the rain-water head with the date 1592 (Fig. 117) on the east side 
of the house (Fig. 116) which already stood there. The present hall, with its Late Renaissance 
ceiling and wainscoting, is composed of two original rooms, and under the plaster ceiling of the 
southern section (Fig. 118, £) is one of oak, with beams having mouldings of Late Gothic type, 
such as still prevailed during much of the first half of the sixteenth century. The west wing 
of the house (Fig. r1g) has for its window mullions the same cavetto moulding that we have 
seen at Holcombe (Fig. 105) and ascribed to Roger Bluet, ‘‘ the friend of Protector Somerset.”’ 
But the east front, including the large transomed windows of the present hall, has the ovolo of 
late Elizabethan or Jacobean days, and will have been remodelled by John Walrond at the time 
that he set up his rain-water head. That remodelling, no doubt, accounts for the unsymmetrical 


I116.—THE EAST FRONT, SEEN THROUGH THE ENTRANCE ARCH. 
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elevation and for the unusual plan. 
The large roft. square porch (A) is 
entered through a round arched doorway 
set in the southern return of the wide 
eastern projection. From the porch we 
enter a broad passage leading through 
to a staircase. ‘To the right is a stone 
doorway of Henry VIII type opening 
into a low-ceiled parlour (c), about 
sft. by 18ft., while farther on, to the 
left, wwe enter the lofty hall. The first 
portion (D) will have been the old hall, 
with a parlour south of it, which appears 
to have ended the house until a much 
later building containing a staircase was 
tacked on to it. The west wing (G) 
continues the range of low-ceiled rooms, 
the most interesting one being on the 
first floor (Fig. 121), for its ceiling 
commemorates Charles II’s escape at 
Boscobel, and has been thus described : 


In the deeply sunk.central panel is a tall oak 
tree softly moulded, and framed in its branches 
is the face of the fugitive King. On the broad 
oval band which surrounds the panel are six 
types of trees, very naively modelled, and little 
mounted figures which represent Cromwell’s 
pursuing soldiers. ‘The handling of the subject 
is delightful in its simplicity, and shews how 
persistent were the early traditions of the 
plasterer’s craft. 


This will have been part of the post- 
Restoration renovations marked by the 


I17.—THE RAIN-WATER HEAD ON THE EAST FRONT. 


date 1663, which is on the kitchen chimney. Under George I there will have been further 


alterations, for over the porch entrance (Fig. 122) has been inserted a great cartouche topped 


with the Walrond crest, and containing the arms of William Walrond impaling those of his 
wife, Elizabeth Drake. The hall decorations may have been done by them, although both 
panelling and ceiling are more in the William III manner. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Polwhele, the county historian and antiquary, 


visited Bovey House, and tells us: 


I was pleased with the venerable appearance of the house and every object around it. It was then the residence of Mrs. 


Walrond. ‘There was something unusually striking in the antique 
mansion, the old rookery behind it, the mossy paving of the court, 
the raven in the porch grey with years, and even the domestics 
hoary in service. . . . They were all grown old together. 


The old lady was the last of the Walronds to occupy 
Bovey. When she died, in 1786, it went through the 
female line to the Rolles of neighbouring Bicton. By 
them the house was not used. It lay derelict, with 
many of its windows built up. Report spoke of ghosts 
that haunted it and the lane up to it from Beer. But 
these ghosts were of flesh and blood, in the shape of 
smugglers whose secret ventures were made easier by 
the terror which the imaginary spirits will have inspired. 
Thus, the abandoned house became a _ convenient 
storehouse for smuggled goods. Such conditions 
appear to have continued even after the middle 
years of the nineteenth century were passed, and the 
generation is hardly yet extinct that could tell tales of 


118.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE EAST PART 
OF THE HOUSE. 
A, porch ; B, passage ; C, dint1g-parlour ; D, £, hall, 
originally two rooms ; F, modern staircase ; G, west, 
or office, wing : Charles II chamber on the first 
floor ; H, gateway to back court (Fig. 119). 
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I120..—THE BOSCOBEL OAK IN PLASTERWORK. 


I21.—-THE CHARLES II CHAMBER. 


the exploits of 
Jack Rattenbury, 
the last of the 
smugglers of Beer. 
The year 1868 saw 
the reinstatement 
of Bovey house as 
a. opd'acc 67) ame 
inhabitance. Un- 
fortunately, this 
meant a new roof 
to the east build- 
ing: and that was 
effected in a sadly 
Victorian manner. 
The .walls were 
somewhat cut 
down, and a low- 
pitched slate roof 
was erected. In 
doing this the 
workmen came 
across a_ hiding- 
place which con- 
tained a dilapidated 
chair of e€ard@ 
seventeenth cen- 
tury type, a rusty 
sword, a pistol, 
and an old bottle. 
Here, too, were a 
cassock — which 
fell to pieces when 
it was touched— 
and a rudely carved 
winged cherub’s 
head, so that “@ 
priest’s hole origin 
was at once attri- 
buted: to’) “tha 
tiny chamber. 
Although the new 
work detracts from 
the quality of the 
east elevation, yet, 
when we turn 
round the corner 
to the south, we 
get a delightful 
picture of “4ie 
post-Restoration 
gate piers, be- 
yond which rises 
the dignified 
treble range of 
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120 BOVEY HOUSE, DEVONSHIRE. 


stone-mullioned windows. When the photographs were taken, the tenant was the late 
Mr. Radford, who, soon after, went to Bradninch Manor (page 121), where we shall see his 
fine collection of furniture. ! 

An interesting old well wheel of treadmill type remains in one of the Bovey outbuildings 
(Fig. 123). In the wall of the well itself there is a space which also has been described as 
a hiding-place, but the purpose of which was, no doubt, merely utilitarian. The recess 
was, probably, provided for the use of a workman repairing the well walls at those moments 
when his head might otherwise have suffered damage from a descending bucket. Bovey 
is now the residence of the Rev. Edward Bartleet, and its ancient features are in safe 


keeping. 


123.—THE WELL WHEEL. 
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BRADNINCH MANOR, DEVONSHIRE 


RADNINCH, which lies in a pleasant watered hollow a few miles north of Exeter, is now 
little more than a village, but was once a town of importance, chartered by King John, and 
given full municipal rank by James I in 1604. That must have been much about the date 
when the son of Peter Sainthill—who was recorder of Bradninch and builder of the 

Manor House—added the sumptuous woodwork of the south-east parlour, which has ever since 
been known as the Job Room. The house, which Peter Sainthill is said to have built in 1547, will 
have had much the same “ H ” shape and disposition of rooms as the later Rashleigh (Fig. 103). 
The centre contained a screened hall, with offices to the north and parlours to the south, but 
no details of this date remain visible. ‘The centre was remodelled after the last male Sainthill was 
succeeded by his nephew, Edward Yarde, in 1708. As seen in the illustration (Fig. 124), it is sash- 
windowed and brick-faced, whereas the wings still show the local brown stone and have mullioned 
windows. Several rooms therein, upstairs and down, are of late Elizabethan or Jacobean character. 
The Job Room is so-called because the central panel of the richly carved chimneypiece (Fig. 131) 
depicts his trials—Abraham sacrificing Isaac, and Jacob wrestling with the angel being at either side. 
The wainscoting of the walls is divided into sections by pilasters, in the same manner as that at 
Canonbury (Figs. 215-220), but the carving of the pilasters at Bradninch is more varied and elaborate. 
Here we have scrollwork, with dragons introduced ; there we have implements of war and music, 
the latter including an organ, still Gothic in character, together with harps and vicls. Here, too, 
we have one of the rich interior porches, such as those at Sherborne (Fig. 58), but still more 
resembling that at Bradfield (Fig. ii), which is only a few miles north of Bradninch, so that we may 


124.—THE EAST, OR ENTRANCE, ELEVATION. 


I25.—A NEWEL POST FINIAL. 
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126.—THE STAIRCASE. 
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attribute the woodwork at the two houses to the 
same joiners and carvers. The ceiling is divided 
up into compartments by the broad ribs that occur 
at Canonbury as early as 1597, but were not usual 
until James I’s time. That of the Job Room, both 
in the disposition of the ribbing and the character 
of the pendentives, resembles that in the 
Nettlecombe hall (Fig. 86), whereas at Colleton 
(Fig. iv), we get the same sort of pendentive in 
conjunction with the narrow ribbing usual in 
Elizabeth’s time ; and this we have also seen in the 
Holcombe drawing-room, where the plasterwork 
is dated 1591 (Fig. 111). West of the Job Room 
is the library, where again we find wainscotings 
and an elaborately carved chimneypiece (Fig. 130). 
Next to this room is the staircase (Fig. 126), a rich 
example with heraldic beasts on the newel posts. 
That at the bottom (Fig. 125) is the Welsh dragon 
which was a royal supporter until the death of 
Elizabeth. But at the top of the stairs we find 
the unicorn, introduced by James I, so that we 
may infer that the Bradninch woodwork was in 
hand during the last years of Elizabeth, but was 
continued after her successor came to the throne 
in 1603. are 

Two of the chambers in the wings were 
treated about the same time. In the one we find 
the three arch-headed panels of the chimneypiece 
enriched with the marquetry work of the period 
(Fig. 129).- The other (Fig. 132) is called King 
Charles I’s Room, that monarch having stayed 
a night at Bradninch in 1644, as we read in 
Richard Symons’ diary : 

This Satterday 27 July his majestie went to see Prince Rupert 

his army. His troope met him on the way as he came back 

and wayted on him to his quarters at Mr S*Hills howse justice 

of the peace at Bradenedge a mayor towne though almost all 

the howses be of cloy without any timber in the wall except 

the*doores roofe & windows which is the fashion of the 

countrey. 

The hall strikes an entirely different decorative 
note. ‘The extreme thickness of the sash-bars 
suggests a date before the end of Charles II’s reign, 


127.—-PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 
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but, as already men- 
tioned, it is not likely 
that this part of the 
house was remodelled 
until after 1708, and 
the character of the 
doorways, the chim- 
neypiece, the Ionic 
columns and _ the 
mullioned cornice is 
Early Georgian rather 
than Late Stuart. 
The Sainthills 
were never frees 
holders. ‘The manor 
was connected with 
the Duchy of Cornwall 
and in the hane@ 
of the Crown in 
Henry VIII’s time. 
His son granted it to 
the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor. Under 
them it was held by 
‘the Sainthills and 
their descendants 
until 1860, when the 
Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, then in 
charge, sold at gam 
Captain Anthony 
Martin, who, a few 
years later, parted 
with it to the Duchy 
of Cornwall. At that 
time it was used as a 
farm, and was in a 
state of delapidation. 
More recently tie 
Duchy carefully 
renovated it, and let 
it to that keen collec- 
tor of ancient gear, 
the late Mr. Arthur 
Locke Radford. His 
treasures, bDoOmem 
English and foreign, 
appear in many of the 
illustrations. In the 
Job Room we see a 
seventeenth century 
folding chair, one of 
several of these rar- 


f «ities to be found in 
130.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE LIBRARY. the house. There are 
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fine armchairs of Late Stuart type, and various cabinets of choice craftsmanship. Of the beds in 
the chambers illustrated, the one is of Henry VIII and the other of Elizabethan character. ‘The chests 
at the foot of these two beds are exceptionally fine. Where the window of one of the chambers 
appears in the illustration, we see examples of the stained glass of which Mr. Radford was so keen 
a collector. In the Job Room windows there are many heraldic roundels of great charm and 
exquisite colouring. Although mostly introduced by Mr. Radford, yet one has the arms of the 
Sainthills, with the date 1562. ‘The recorder-builder will then have been in possession, whereas 
when Charles I was there, his grandson, another Peter, and also recorder of Bradninch, was the 
occupier and a strong Royalist, suffering much under the Parliamentary régime, and having to 
quit Bradninch in 1646, when his estates were sequestered. He died in Italy two years later, but 
his son Samuel was allowed to compound for the estates in 1653. He, as we have seen, was the 
last of the male Sainthill line to inhabit Bradninch, and it is fortunate that so much that they 
did at the manor house has been retained to this day, and is so carefully guarded by the present 
tenant, Mrs. Radford. 

The house stands high on a bank as you approach Bradninch from the Exeter Road. | Its 
south windows overlook the town and its fine church tower, which appears on the left of the 
illustration (Fig. 124). A formal pond lies at the foot of the lawn, and the east front is reflected in 
its waters. ‘The photograph was taken after serious reparation, which gives a hard, new look to 
the elevation. Now, creepers, sufficient but well controlled, deck the walls without cloaking the 
architectural features, of which the well proportioned, pedimented doorway of early eighteenth 
century date is the most important. It is the lower range of windows that has the exceptionally 
heavy sash-bars, those of the upper range being of the usual George II type. ‘The brickwork is 
many-hued and mellow. The local stone of the wing walls and the small old slates of the roof 
add to the pleasant appearance of this interesting home of the Sainthills. Although their male 
line long ago ended at Bradninch, the Sainthill name has continued in Devonshire as one of the 
many naval families of the county. For two centuries, and through five generations, members 
of it served in the Navy, Richard Sainthill being one of Nelson’s captains. 


I32.—KING CHARLES I CHAMBER. 
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BOWRINGSLEIGH, DEVONSHIRE 


HE barton of “ Legh” in the parish of West Alvington, near Kingsbridge, has been known 

as Bowringsleigh ever since a Bowring came to own it in the fourteenth century. In 

1475 we find Thomas Bowring of Bowringsleigh quarrelling with his neighbour, John 

“ Holdeche ” of Holditch, about a right of way. He appears to have been the last of 
the male line to hold the estate, which his daughter and heiress, Alice, carried to her husband, 
William Pyke of Pykes Ash in Somerset. About the middle of the sixteenth century the male 
line of Pyke likewise failed, and Elizabeth, only child of Thomas Pyke, fell in love with and 
married John Leigh, alas Reynolds, as to whom Sir William Pole tells us that he— 


had been a singing boy in the Cathedral of Exeter, a man of greate baseness, which hath sold a great estate, which hee 
had by the said Elizabeth, unto Nicholas Webber, alias Gilbard, Esq., who now dwelleth there. There is now a tytle 
sett on foote, that the said Thomas Pyke should have a sonne called Stephen, long tyme concealed and never known 
unto his supposed father or publickly unto any other, before all Pyke’s land was sold. 
The said Stephen evidently failed to make good his claim, for Bowringsleigh continued in the 
Gilbert occupation until 1657, when Henry Wynter, great-grandson of Nicholas Gilbert, conveyed 
it to John Hale, who sold house and lands to William Ibert in 1696. ‘Thus it was Gilberts 
who held the place during the period we are reviewing, and we find evidence of their ownership 
both within and without. ‘The south elevation (Fig. 134) is essentially Elizabethan in character, 
and the hall screen (Fig. 139) is comparable to those at Cold Ashton (Fig. 153) and at Cranborne 
(Fig. 467). In these, however, it is pilasters, and not columns, that flank the apertures ; whereas 


133.—THE WAY IN. 
The gate-posts were originally near the house, at the foot of an enclosed formal garden, dating from about 1700. 
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134.-_-THE SOUTH FRONT. 


fluted columns, as at Bowringsleigh, occur 1n a screen formerly at Seckford (“ English Homes,” 
Period III, Vol. I, Fig. 78). ‘The Bowringsleigh screen is far more elaborate than those just 
mentioned ; it has “ jewel’ ornamentation in ebony, shell-headed panels, and a much enriched 
entablature. It is an exceptional piece, both in character of design and quality of craftsmanship, 
dating from about 1620. . | 

There is, however, work both earlier and later. ‘To the Bowrings’ time belongs the structure 
and, perhaps, the fenestration of the chapel which forms the ground storey of the tower (Fig. 136) 
which so curiously projects from the south front, and which is, as regards its upper half, the 
mid-nineteenth century creation of Mr. W. R. Ilbert. Ina picture, painted soon after the Ilbert 
acquisition in 1696, the south front has an “E”’ shape, with equal, slightly projecting ends, 
and a porch not in the middle of the entrance block. The roofs come down over the eaves, and 
are hipped alike for porch and wings. ‘That, no 
doubt, was a late seventeenth century change ; but 
the present gables, dormers and battlements will 
be a very conjectural replacement of what had 
been set up by the Gilberts. At Bowringsleigh, 
as at Holcombe, the restoration and additions 
were carried out in accordance with Victorian 
ideas, and not those of to-day. We have only 
to look first at the plaster ceiling, the granite 
fire-arch and the oak screen of the hall (Fig. 138), 
and then at the woodwork of the chimneypiece— 
so clearly originating in bedsteads—to appreciate 
the wide difference between the usual treatment 
of half a century ago and that by which Cold 
Ashton recently profited. 


AUT 
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135.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE SOUTH PORTION 
OF THE HOUSE. 


A, porch; B, screens passage; C, hall; v, dining-room ; 
E, old kitchen ; ¥, staircase ; G, parlour ; H, chapel ; 
1, screen from South Huish Church ; }, modern drawing- 


room ; K, modern billiard room ; L, staircase, circa 1700 ; 
M, smoking-room, etc. 


William Ilbert, no doubt, largely modified 
the Gilbert house. In the picture a delightful 


i 


The tower 


136.—PART OF THE SOUTH FRONT. 
was built about 1850 on the top of the original chapel. 
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formal garden lies before 
the south front, and is 
reached by segmental 
steps between the great 
ball-topped stone piers, 
which now stand at the 
drive entrance (Fig. 133). 
In the hall, whereas the 
Jacobean screen occupies 
the east end, at the west 
end we find a great 
door-case of William III 
character, with the Ilbert 
arms occupying the 
central space of the 
broken~ pediment. 
Through it we reach the 
dining-room, where the 
doorway is repeated, 
and where the whole 
get-up is of the same period, including the ceiling (Fig. 137). In its centre is a little trumpeting 
boy, reminding us of similar features in the ceilings of Denham Place, built by Sir Roger Hill 
about 1700. Grouped round the octagonal frame of this centre are figures holding up crowns, 
tilting horsemen and martial weapons, among them a drum bearing the Ilbert arms. Here 
and in the hall we find much excellent eighteenth century furniture. The claw-and-ball settees 
seen in the hall are part of a set, including six chairs, obtained in 1739 by William Ibert 
for {15 from ‘“‘ Elizabeth Hutt and Son Upholders at the Blew Curtain in S‘ Pauls Church 


137.—DINING-ROOM CEILING, circa 1700. 


138.—THE HALL. 
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Yarde.” Rather earlier in date is a tall clock with banded walnut veneer and gilt enrichments, 
including a figure of Time standing on the domed top. It was made by Stumballs of Totnes, 
and a similar one by him survives at Powderham Castle. 

A large drawing-room was added to the east, when the tower was contrived as the super- 
structure of the old chapel, which was re-fitted, and in it were introduced parts of a late fifteenth 
century screen from South Huish Church (Fig. 140). 

Mr. W. R. Ilbert was succeeded by the late Miss Ilbert, at whose recent death the present 
owner, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Ilbert, came into possession. He has added a billiard room (Kk) 
behind the drawing-room (J), and maintains the pleasant house and charming gardens in excellent 


condition. 


I140.—SCREEN IN THE CHAPEL. 
It was part of the fifteenth century rood screen in South Huish Church, 
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COLD ASHTON MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


OLD ASHTON was the country house—the place for the summer vwillegiatura—of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Bristol merchants. That seems fairly certain, although there 

lacks positive evidence as to who built it and at what date. 

The road from London to Bristol divides at Chippenham. To the left it runs through 

the Lowlands to Bath, to the right it soon climbs on to the most southerly ridge of the Cotswolds, 
and for many miles pursues its way along the top before descending to the great mercantile 
centre which, in the seventeenth century, was the next biggest town in England to London. 
Although, of old, men dwelt more often in sheltered and watered vales than on exposed hills, this 
ridge, which forms the northerly fence to the City of Bath, had its ancient communities. Marshfield 
is almost a town, and two miles west of it stands the little village of Cold Ashton, which I have 


I41.—THE ENTRANCE ARCHWAY. 
Through it are seen the rising steps and the porch. 


known fully worthy of its 
name when the wintry 
east wind blew. But 
during the dog days, 
when Bath and Bristol, 
in their contracted 
valleys and with their hot 
springs, are sweltering 
and airless, the freshness 
of Ashton and its broad 
outlook southward over 
hill and vale (Fig. 142) 
are invigorating, so that 
it would strike even the 
medizeval wayfarer, made 
hotter still by his climb, 
as almost a translation to 
high heaven from the 
bottomless pit. 

Cold Ashton, with 
the subsidiary manors or 
hamlets of Hamswell and 
Torners Court, was a 
possession of Bath Abbey 
prom ythe odays,-of 
Athelstan to those of 
enya VII. 2 JAt! the 
Dissolution Sir Walter 
Denys bought the whole 
estate from the Crown 
for £760 11s. 8d., and in 
1564 he made a profit of 
£80 by parting with it to 
William Pepwall “of 
the @yitie of, Bristol, 
Alderman.’ He. had 
been Mayor of Bristol a 
few years before, and 
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142.— THE VIEW FROM THE PORCH ROOF. 


was again to hold that office a few vears later, so that, although we do not know the exact nature 
of his trading, we must suppose him a man of wealth, who housed himself well at his place 
of business, as Bristol merchants were doing in his time and as Mayor John Langton did so 
sumptuously at his Welsh Back premises in 1623. But Pepwall could also afford a country 
retreat of modest size, and so he acquired Cold Ashton. Exactly what buildings he found on his 
new estate we cannot tell. The administrative centre of the three sections of the parish had for 
long been at Hamswell, where the lord would hold his court. Of that section Richard Denys granted 
a long lease to Richard Whittington, possibly in continuance of one that he had held under the 
abbey. ‘That may have occasioned a shifting of the manorial centre to Cold Ashton, for a still 
existing building, long since used as an additional barn, was erected for the purposes of a moot hall. 
(Plan, Fig. 144). ‘That may have been about 1550, and it took the form of a “ rectangular hall ” 
with a high-arched entrance, two blocked-up mullioned and transomed windows, and a circular 
well in the south-east corner that probably contained a newel stair to a gallery. Some forty 
years earlier building operations had taken place 
a little eastward of it, for in 1509 not only the 
nave of the church, but also the parsonage house 
had been re-erected by Thomas Key, the rector, a 
man of wealth, for he was Dean of Durham, and, 


HALL Jj KOTCHEN 


DINING 
RoeM 


PARLOUR. 


144.—PLAN OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 


1, moot hall ; 2, great barn; 3, carthouse ; 4, brewhouse ; 
143.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 5, outhouses ; 6, terrace, rising to the north. 
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145. THE SOUTH FRONT. 
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140.—THE NORTH ELEVATION, FROM THE NEW FORMAL GARDEN. 


1477.—THE NORTH PORCH AND OUTLOOK INTO THE GARDEN. 


as far as the Gloucestershire 
living’ was concerned, no 
doubt an absentee. But 
there was also some sort 
of a manor house, since 
William Pepwall, by his 
will, made three years before 
his death in 1574, gives to 
his wife, Elizabeth, a life 
interest in the property “ as 
beinge jointe purchaser 
thereof with me and she 
also to enjoy the parsonage 
there with the mansion, 
lodge, etc.” The mansion 
is hardly likely to have been 
the present house, as it is 
exceedingly rare to find 
window mullioning with the 
ovolo section as early as the 
date of the Pepwall will, 
one of the few exceptions 


being at Kirby in 


Northamptonshire, of 


which, as we know, John 


Thorpe laid the first stone 
in 1570. Bristol, as an 
advanced centre, might, 
possibly, have possessed a 
master builder who used 
this form at that date. That 
is unlikely, and still more 
unlikely would it be for 
Pepwall to have omitted in 
his will all reference to a 
new house that he must 
have so recently erected and 
been proud of. “lta 
therefore, a reasonable 
suggestion, especially in 
view of the parsonage house 
being mentioned as one the 
widow was “ also to enjoy,” 
that the “ mansion” was 
ancient and dilapidated, 
but that the parsonage, 
preferred as a dwelling, 
was not. In that case, the 
present house will have been 
the work of Mrs. Pepwall. 
She appears to have been 
a very capable woman, 
William’s partner in all his 
acts and deeds, “‘ jointe 
purchaser” of the country 
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148.—THE ROOF OF THE SOUTH PORCH. 


I49.—-THE HALL, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST. 
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estate and joint 

manager of the 

Bristol business, 

which she seems 

to have success- 

fully carried on 

after his death, the 

son, Michael 

having no_ special 

status in either 

during his mothers 

lifetime. Under 

date August 24th, 

1583, an entry has 

been found in the 

Apprentice Book 

of Bristol whereby 

“John Gunning 

son of Thomas 

Gunning of Cold 

Ashton is appren- 

ticed to Elizabeth 

Pepwall.”” In her 

-will, drawn up a 
few years later, she 

describes the said 

youth as “now my 

servaunte and 

apprenty Cegms 

leaves him a small 

legacy, and bids 

him “to tarry and 

abide in the house 

and shoppe for two 

years and to gather 

my debts and sell 

my wares.” ‘The 

lad’s father was 

I50.—THE FRONT DOOR. “Thomas Gun- 

ninge Baylie of 

Colde Aishton.”” The family were denizens of the parish, the name appearing in the manor rolls 
in the fifteenth century, and Thomas was the widow’s farming tenant of 'Torners Court as well as 
acting as her bailiff. Rudder, in the late eighteenth century, records that Torners Court was a 
handsome- old house, of which the anciently consecrated chapel had been put to profane uses. 
Succeeding in 1591, Michael Pepwall was Mayor of Bristol two years later, but died in 1596, leaving 
the Cold Ashton estate to his son John, who, however, in due course, sold it to the former 
‘‘ servaunte and apprentyce ” of his grandmother. His apprenticeship will have ended about the 
time of his mistress’s death, soon after which he married, and in 1602 he succeeded to such 
possessions as his father, old ‘Thomas Gunning, may have left him at his death in that year. He 
will either have taken over the Pepwall business or founded one of his own. In 1613 he becomes 
sheriff, and later on mayor of the city. By that time his son, John Gunning junior, is growing 
up, and, no doubt, is associated with him in business, for, in 1629, when John Pepwall sells the 
Cold Ashton estate, the deed of sale was made out to the two Gunnings conjointly. They did 
not add to the house, but gave it some finishing touches, the parlour ceiling (Fig. 159) being 
in the Early Stuart manner rather than that of Elizabethan days, of which we find remnants 
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in the ceilings of the great chamber and 
dining-room (Figs. 155 and 158). Still 
later is the achievement of arms on the 
top of the Pepwall gateway (Fig. 141). 
The swags about the cartouche as well 
as the vases that flank it have a post- 
Restoration flavour, and may well have 
been set up there when Robert Gunning, 
grandson of the apprentice, received a 
grant of arms, in 1662, and then, or 
somewhat later, was dubbed a knight. 
The gateway takes the form of an arch 
giving into the forecourt, along the 
centre of which a stepped way leads to 
the house. Of such gateways the neigh- 
bouring manor of Iron Acton yields 
another example. But that at Cold 
Ashton, with its unusually reserved and 
correct proportions and details, has led 
to the suggestion that Sir William 
Sharington’s work at Lacock was not 
without its influence on the designer of 
Cold Ashton. Sharington’s appreciation 
of the true classic principles of the 
Renaissance, as brought by Italians to 
England under Henry VIII, has been 
discussed and illustrated in the volume 
of this work on the Early ‘Tudor period, 
when we saw that he not only designed 
for himself at Lacock, but also at Dudley 
for the Duke of Northumberland, who 
sent John Shute to Italy, where he 
collected the material for his “ First and 
Chief Groundes of Architecture,” pub- 
lished in 1563, as the first English 
exposition of Vitruvian rule. The 
Tuscan order, so perfectly and agreeably 
used for the Cold Ashton gateway, is 
again found, but with less detail, in the 
pedimented doorway of the porch. The 
porch has not got the usual projection 
of its period, for the spaces between it 
and the wings of the E-shaped house are 
filled in—as far as possible without 
blocking the side windows of the wing 
rooms—by a two-storeyed building rising 
to the same height as the porch, so that 
the whole has a flat lead roof edged by a 
_ balustrade (Fig. 148), and, in a small way, 
forms a screen to the centre of the main 
house, like the gallery building at Hatfield 
(Fig. 400). Spaces for stairways were 
thus provided without the inconvenience 
of roof valleys. Passing through the 
porch door—a delightful example of the 
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enriched arch-head type 
(Fig. 150) — we areas 
once arrested by what is, 
perhaps, the chief jewel 
in this gem-like house. 
The screens passage is 
of exceptional finish and 
charm, and it remains 
complete. Its sol 
framing of moulded stiles 
is given a massive appear- 
ance by the rustication of 
two tiers of large panels, 
the channels bemmg@ 
gouged out of the solid. 
Above these a frieze with 
lozenge panels runs below 
an ample cornice. We 
stand, as it were, between 
two stout wooden walls, 
which, through the open 
doorways at each end, 
frame delightful pictures 
—southward, of the fore- 
court and the landscape 
beyond (Fig. 151), north- 
ward, of the recent garden 
treatment (Fig. 152). On 
each side of us the screens 
are pierced with twin 


ward, to buttery and 
kitchen, westward, into 
the hall. The house plan 
153.—THE SCREEN, FROM WITHIN THE HALL. (Fig. 143) is of the 


simplest, yet convenient 
and effective. ‘The passage runs across the very centre of the house, and thus complete external 


symmetry is obtained without subterfuge. Kitchen and buttery, on one side, occupy the same space 
as is taken up on the other by the hall, with its western bay and two northern windows. It 
retains its original stone paving and a ee chimney arch, by no means of Shute classicism, but 
showing a survival of Gothic feeling (Fig. 149). This, Homerce is entirely wanting in the screen 
(Fig. 153), which, on this side, takes on a fuller Senin manner, with Corinthian pilasters 
flanking the entrance archways and supporting projecting portions of the entablature, which 
reaches the ceiling, for, as usual in Elizabethan manor houses, the hall is of single-storey height 
and has the great chamber above it. 

The screen, in its main lines, is comparable with that at Cranborne (Fig. 467), which, however, 
is later, and also more Flemish and less refined than the Cold Ashton example, which does betray 
Sharingtonian influence, and reminds us of Sir Walter Mildmay’s chimneypiece at Apethorpe 
(Fig. 11). Yet it is not without Flemish detail, such as the strapwork of the arch spandrels. It 
is in excellent preservation, but there have been one or two slight changes. The consoles at 
the base of the spandrels are a recent conjectural refilling of gaps, while the shields placed as 
keystones to the arches have the Gunning arms. By a Gunning, probably, the screen was painted, 
for it still shows faint traces of polychrome decoration, such as was fashionable under the early 
Stuarts, when the painted room at Castle Ashby was decorated (Fig. 195) ; other examples being 
the Arbury library chimneypiece and the Kedderminster pew in Langley Church. A straight 


archways leading, east-— 
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156.—A WINDOW IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


joint in the flooring of the 
hall shows the line of the 
dais that, until fairly recent 
times, occupied the west 
end; thence, probably, a 
doorway gave into the 
parlour. That, however, is 
now blocked up on the hall 
side, but opens on the other 
into a cupboard. The 
parlour has no remaining 
wainscoting, but here, and 
elsewhere where such lining 
is wanting, we find a slight 
projection of the jambs of 
the stone mantelpieces that 
suggests that panelling had 
once butted up against 
them. In two of the rooms, 
however, it survives. We 
find it in the dining-room, 
which we enter through an 


inner porch, not of the size 


and elaboration of those at 
Bradninch and at Sherborne 
(Figs.128 and 58), but formed 
by projecting forward a 
section of the wainscoting. 
It is of simple Jacobean 
type, supporting a dentilled 
cornice and breaking out 
into pilasters and other 
details above the stone 
chimneypiece. This lining 
was probably introduced 
after the Gunning purchase 
of .1629, for the pom 
projection covers part of the 
Elizabethan plasterwork that 
enriches the corners of the 
room, the rest of the ceiling 
being plain. That is true 
also of the great chamber 
(Fig. 155) which occupies 
the entire space over the 
hall.. Here, again; (im 
Gunning wainscoting 
obscures in places the edge 
of the Pepwall ceiling decor- 
ation. ‘Time has dealt rather 
badly with it, but enough 
remains to enable us to 
appreciate the design of an 
enriched border breaking 
forward in the centre of 
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each of the long sides of the 
room into a pattern of grena- 
dines and roses issuing from 
vases. The wainscoting 
(Fig. 157) has, above four tiers 
of almost square panels, a 
broad enriched stile supporting 
dwarf fluted pilasters, on the 
top of which are consoles 
supporting square blocks that 
break the frieze and, although 
now plain, possessed until 
recently fragments of geomet- 
rical marquetry. There were 
also traces of polychrome 
decoration, in character, no 
doubt, with that of the hall 
screen. , 

Sir Robert was the last 
male Gunning owner of Cold 
Ashton, which, at his death in 
1679, went to the Langtons, 
his sister having married Sir 
Thomas Langton, Mayor of 
Bristol in 1658. Gunnings and 
Langtons, equally, took a 
prominent part in Bristol’s 
civic life during the Common- 
wealth. The younger John 
Gunning, in the year 1645, 
when his father died and when 
Fairfax recaptured the city 
from Prince Rupert, was thrust 
into the mayoral chair for the 
rest of the term of office of the 
Royalist Creswick. He was 
also elected to the office in 
1654—that is, four years earlier 
than the mayoralty of his 
brother-in-law, Langton. This, 
however, seems to have been 
merely local politics, and did 
not render them suspect at the 
Restoration, soon after which 
both were knighted. The 
Langtons, then or afterwards, 
were seated at Newton Park, 


south-east of Bristol. Later on 


they became Gore-Langtons, 
and, in 1899, Earls ‘Temple. 
The second earl, after succeed- 
ing to the earldom and Langton 
estates in 1902, sold Cold 
Ashton to Mr. Lucas the 
sitting tenant—the last of a 
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succession of farmers that had tilled its lands during two centuries. On a brass plate in the 
kitchen we read the inscription : ‘‘Sam' Osborn. West Littleton Gloc. shire 1771.” He was the 
first of a line that farmed and throve there, and Mr. Christopher Hussey, writing in Country 
Life in 1925, tells us that— 
The richest of them was John Osborne, who lived at the time of the Napoleonic wars. It was, most likely, he who 
re-built the great barn at the west end of the farmyard, for his initials “ J.O. 1810 ”’ are carved upon it, as on several 
stones in the porches of the house. If this be the date of the barn, it was built for the great stores of wheat that 
Osborne bought up when prices were rising at that time. The wicked old man was determined to make a corner in 
wheat and sell at the highest price possible. The barn was filled with bursting sacks. And still he went on buying. 
The necessity of all around made him fear theft of his precious grain, so he began stacking the sacks in his house. Room 
after room was filled, and then prices reached their highest mark. But still Osborne would not sell. During the previous 
winter great areas had been ploughed up and the coming harvest was rich. Prices began to fall. Osborne had held on 
too long. But, in obstinate rage or, possibly, in the belief that prices would rise again, he never sold his corn. For 


years the sacks remained piled in the dining-room and barn, till the grain rotted and poured out through the rat holes 
in the sacks. 


Down: to the other day the dining-room continued to be used as a store place for farm crops, 
and suffered accordingly, as I saw when, soon after Mr. Lucas changed his tenancy into a freehold, 
I first visited the house. Although kept weatherproof and structurally sound, it had all the 
appearance of long use by those who needed modest accommodation for themselves but much 
for farming gear and operations. Fortunately, it passed straight from the farmer to Colonel Cooper, 
who, with unerring judgment, refrained from “ restoration ” and, while aptly introducing a sufficiency 
of modern conveniences, yet, by mere repair and preservation gave back to the whole place—that 
is, garden environment as well as house interior-—the spirit of its past. ‘There is strong evidence 
of the wear and tear of time and of man, but in none of their sordid aspects. All is sympathetic 
and interesting. ‘The place owes everything to Colonel Cooper, and yet his hand is hidden. 
There is such a full sense of continuity of conservative occupation that a Rip Van Winkle, ringing 
the bell, would have no hesitation in asking whether Dame Pepwall or John Gunning senior 
was at home. 

Colonel Cooper has passed on to another task of the same kind, where he has again accom- 
plished wonders. But the photographs here reproduced were taken while he was still in 
possession, so that they represent not merely the character of his reparations, but also that of his 
equipment. ‘lhe furniture is just what it should be. ‘There is the sparseness of old time. But 
every piece is excellent, not aiming at giving a museum-like appearance to the house by excluding 
everything later than the period of its erection. Pieces of Late Stuart and even Georgian times 


are introduced, yet all blend admirably to form a composition illustrative of the English country 
home of the past. 
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WATER EATON MANOR, OXFORDSHIRE 
ATER EATON is, like Cold Ashton, a choice example of the Elizabethan manor 


house constructed of the same material and in the manner of the Cotswold country, 

that is, of the stone region that stretches south-west from Northamptonshire through 

Oxfordshire into Gloucestershire. I well remember the deep impression this grey, 
lichen-stained gem had upon me half a century ago, when I was an undergraduate. It was the 
time when Ruskin was lecturing and arousing general interest—even in the undergraduate mind— 
in the beauties of both Nature and Art. He it was who first led many a University fledgling 
to the fields, to the observance and enjoyment of the landscapes which, in the old-world county 
of Oxford, owed their charm not so much to the grandeur and diversity of nature as to the works 
of many generations of men. Ruskin himself, with his exaggerated predilection for and advocacy 
of Gothic forms, would have had us, rather, limit our admiration to the churches, as being the 
only edifices representing his exclusive style, but to many of us, even then, the Renaissance manor 
houses offered greater interest. Of them, Oxfordshire presented an inviting series. The desire 
to possess and renovate them had not yet arisen, and many were used as farms and were decayed, 
if not ruinous. In the latter state was Hampton Gay, once a most stately house, then a mere 
shell, having been burned out under suspicious circumstances, as the cottage neighbours thought, 
who had heard ghostly wagonloads of furniture roll by in the nights previous to the fire. In 
the former state was Yarnton, at that time in a sad condition of neglect and wreckage, but since 
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brought back to dignity and good condition under the advice 
of Messrs. Bodley and Garner. Smaller, but more charming 
and in better condition, was the little manor house by 
Cherwell’s side. All three lay within a few miles of each 
other, and to the north of Oxford. But Water Eaton had 
this added amenity, that it might be reached by field-paths 
over pleasant meadows, among which the manor house stood, 
with its principal elevation facing the river that, after leaving 
Kidlington, travels eastward to Islip, whence it returns sharply 
to Water Eaton, which thus stands on the edge of a large 
peninsula, whose neck may once have been a subsidiary io lexeren BLAM On 
watercourse, and thus formed the island which gives a name ; ee | GRERS 

to this little township of 1,500 acres and five-score souls. A, the porch « ,'therhall © c, the foreeaaa 
The presence of even this small population is not felt nor are gates ; p, , the guest houses ; F, the chapel ; 
their habitations seen by the casual pedestrian who has strolled ithe Chapa eeaeee 

out of the city to the manor house; but their existence accounts 


for the little church (Fig. 170)—or, rather, chapel, for Eaton is not a full-fledged parish. It 


stands (F on plan, Fig. 162) to the north of the house, just outside the forecourt, and bears within 
and without abundant evidence of the occupation of the place by the late G. F. Bodley, who, 
while I was at Christ Church, was engaged in the rehabilitation of Tom Quad as well as the 
edification of the new Magdalen buildings. Water Eaton, as I knew it then, was but a farm house; 
but Bodley afterwards bestowed loving care in conservative renovation of dwelling and chapel, and 
amid these grey walls and amiable enclosures he passed away in 1907. In the chapel, the pulpit 
is original, and retains the sounding board, typical of its age, which, in the great majority of cases, 


has been ruthlessly “‘ restored” away. The screen, of the same date; has been at times much ~ 


repaired, and Mr. Bodley himself added the rood which surmounts it. ‘The chapel no longer 
stands neglected in the middle of the field, but is enclosed in its own little walled garden (Fig. 164), 


entered from the broad pathway which lies below the porch steps of the manor house, the forecourt 


of which is of great simplicity, but of considerable architectural merit. Its east, or entrance, 
side, approached from the waterside meadow (Fig. 163), is flanked by gabled outbuildings, 
known as the guest houses (Figs. 167 and 168), which still betray something of the Gothic style 
that has vanished entirely from the dignified gate-piers of post-Restoration date (Fig. 165). 
The house itself, for all the classic pilasters and entablatures of its porch, retains an 
arched doorway and a Gothic dripstone to its gabled windows (Fig. 169). Nor was 
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complete sym- 
metry thought 
needful in ie 
design; the win- 
dows on the left 
of the porch are 
embayed, but to 
the right there is 
no such projection, 
while eccentricity 
of level is a pecu- 
liarity of the 
interior. | Tai 
whole shows that 
happy compro- 
mise, amounting to 
originality, which 
distinguished so 
much, of. ti 
simpler and more 
native work in 
the England ‘oF 
Elizabeth and 
_james, anda 
would be difficult 
to find among re- 
maining examples 
of its class and size 
one that is more 
satisfying in its 
original design and 
in its acquired 
texture.) 
latter, in his neces- 
sary reparations, 
Mr. Bodley took 
care in no wise to 
‘““ restore ”’ away. 
The materials at 
hand for the 
Oxfords his 
builders of the 
Gothic and Renais- 
sance ages were 
excellent. ‘here was not that abundance and universality of freestone which is apt to give 
almost too smooth and finished an appearance to many a Somersetshire house. The slight 
play of light and shade and diversity of tone and texture of the rough stone used for the 
walling give just the right contrast and relief to the ashlar work of mullions and cornices, 
of pilasters and coigns, of pediments and finials, while the stone tiling not merely acquires 
an admirable tone of mixed greys, greens and browns, but, by its weight and ‘substance, 
gives a sense of reality and sufficiency to the roof in right association with the thick walls 
and solid workmanship of the rest of the structure. On the bare tablelands of the county, 
where the dull expanse of ploughland is broken only by dry walls of stone, the grey dwellings 
are, perhaps, somewhat cold-looking, and only emphasise the dreariness of the prospect. But 
in the lowlands, with their emerald pastures, their abundant woods and their lines of elm, 
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oak and ash, there is a perfect harmony between the home and its environment. Neither is 
splendid or heroic ; both are eminently domestic, “ liveable-in” and engaging, and Mr. Bodley 
showed a delicate perception of beauty and fitness in his choice of so desirable an example. 
Nor did such perception become dimmed—as is too often the case with architects esteemed 
competent—when the work of restoration began. ‘There is a neatness and sense of affec- 
tionate and tender nurture about the place which was absent when it was a farm ; but, apart 
from that, it is singularly unaltered from what it was half a century ago. There is the same 
happy irregularity and occasional bulge, conjoined with the restrained growth of herb and plantlet, 
in its forecourt walls ; the same lovely patina of moss and lichen upon its worn gateposts. It 
was not felt necessary to replace every lost corner, every chipped stone ; and adequate security 
and imperviousness were obtainable without a general pointing and scraping. In planting the 
garden the sense of propriety and of simplicity was followed. ‘There is nothing restless in the 
grass plats and in the borders below the walls, nothing frivolous in the sentinel yews of reserved 
shape (Fig. 166). Visiting it again the other day, I found it still as Mr. Bodley left it. ‘The present 
occupier evidently cherishes and enjoys the charm which he gave it. It arose much at the same time 
as that when we have supposed Widow Pepwall busy building Cold Ashton (page 136), for the date 
1585 on one of the doorways fixes the age of the house, which formerly belonged to the Lovelaces, 
was called Lovelace Hall, and, in a blank place over the porch, bore their arms, which it had 
been Mr. Bodley’s intention to replace. Here dwelt, when the Civil Wars broke out, John, 
Baron Lovelace, an ardent Cavalier, who spent his substance on the cause and was not recouped 
at the Restoration, for he died’ in 1670 at the gate-house of the manor of Woodstock, a poor man. 
In his time Water Eaton presented ampler proportions than it does to-day. ‘The end wall to 
the left of the still surviving double-storeyed bay is modern, and beyond it may still be seen the 
remains of another bay—that of the old withdrawing- room. ‘Tradition even speaks of a complete 
quadrangle, but this is, in all likelihood, an exaggeration. = 
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CASTLE ASHBY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


LTHOUGH large measures of reparation and renovation have befallen Castle Ashby 
at various times since Spencer, second Earl of Northampton, set up the date 1635 on 
the lettered balustrade of the south-west turret (Fig. 172), yet it retains fully enough 
of his own, his father’s and his grandfather’s work to hold a place among our Early 


Renaissance country seats. 


It lies east of Northampton town, on the road to Bedford, and we are made aware of its 
proximity by great and elaborate screens and gates of recent date standing across a long, wide 
avenue, up the centre of which runs a drive which reaches up to the pedimented centre of the 


building that closes in the court on the south side (Fig. 173). 


The great quadrangular house has a fine environment, typical of its county ; the ground 
is B oniting, rather than hilly, and needs the grand timber a ancient date to give it dignity and 


# Ey ig tue. WAY IN. 


Through the central archway of the south screen, or range, attributed to Inigo Jones, the 
‘hall door is seen across the quadrangle. 


amenity. ‘The house is 
placed at the apex of a 
rise, so that the ground 
drops slightly on all sides, 
except to the south; the 
most decided drop is to 
the north, where we look 
across to the opposite 
wooded acclivity over a 
chain of lakes created by 
Lancelot Brown by means 
of dams. He it was who 
destroyed the early formal 
garden and got rid of as 
many straight lines as he 
could; but the four great 
vistas facing the four 
sides of the house and 
dating from the reign of 
William III were, for- 
tunately, retained. 

The earlier work we 
find about the house we 
may confidently attribute 
to Henry Compton. We 
learn from Cokayne’s 
Peerage that he was born 
on February 16th, 1538, 
and succeeded his father, 
Peter Compton, in the 
following January. These 
dates, however, are a little 
uncertain, and, perhaps, 
the two events should be 
put five years later. In 
1572 Henry Compton 
Wis ecreated- Lord 
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Compton, and then, or soon after, began building at Castle Ashby. ‘True, there are no surviving 
building accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and no date can be found on any 
part of the building earlier than 1624. But heraldry gives us a hint that much was done a short 
while before the new peer became a widower in 1574. He was the grandson of Sir William 
Compton, that athletic courtier who never lost the favour of Henry VIII, and of whom we 
have heard much at Compton Wynyates (Period II, Vol. I), which he largely re-edified. 
That he had inherited. But he was multiplier of his acres, and when he died he owned lands 
in twenty counties, if we credit Burke, or in eighteen, if we place more reliance on Cokayne’s 
veracity. In 1512 he had acquired Castle Ashby. That manor and vil are the Saxon “ Asebi” 
which became ‘“‘ Esseby”’ in Norman times, and, when Henry III was king, being owned by one 
David, was called Esseby or Ashby David after him, just as he was known as David de 
Esseby from it. He lies in effigy in the church close by. In 1306 the estate was owned by 
Bishop Langton of Coventry, who obtained the Royal licence to crenellate his mansion there. 
But for long after that it remained known—legally, if not popularly—as Ashby David, so that 
in a 1565 survey it is described as “the manor and farm of Asheby David, with all the desmesne 
lands, whereunto pertaineth the old ruined Castle and a building called le Porter’s Lodge or 
le Gatehouse.”’ From the bishop it had passed through his sister to de la Poles, and was sold 
in 1423 to the Greys of Rythin. They it was who allowed it to fall into ruin, and so, after it 
had been acquired by William Compton, Leland visited it and found it “clene down,” except 
portions which were serving as cattle sheds. When Sir William died, in 1528, his son Peter 
was still a minor. Nor was he of age when he died, leaving a year-old baby as his heir; so 
that for a considerable period there could be no question about building a new house at Castle 
Ashby. But some time before he was made a baron, in 1572, Henry Compton had married Lady 
Frances Hastings, daughter to the Earl of Huntingdon, and it was probably after that event that 
he turned his eye towards Castle Ashby as a proper site for a stately house in the best manner of 
his day. ‘There were, however, difficulties in the way, arising partly from a long-drawn-out 
dispute as to the title to the estate, and partly owing to a grazing lease for sixty-one years, 
granted by William Compton in 1522 to George Carlton. There is documentary evidence in 
the muniment room that such matters were not legally terminated in favour of Lord Compton’s 
full possession until January, 1574. That, however, may not have prevented the beginning 
of building operations somewhat earlier. The south-west turret, which, at its top, supplies 
evidence of the date of the final pre-Restoration work, affords, at its base, a clue to the time of 
the initial stages of erection. The turret, which contains a newel stair, has an arched exterior 
doorway facing north, and in its spandrels (Fig. 182) we find, to the left, a shield with the Compton 
lion and helmets, and, to the right, another shield with the Hastings maunch. Now, Lady Frances 
Hastings, Compton’s first wife, whose connection with the house is thus recorded, died in that 
same year. Was the new house sufficiently advanced for such finishing jobs as the carving of 
stone detail to have been executed before her death, or was it a sort of widower’s compliment ? 
He afterwards married again and, no doubt, continued building operations, for in Camden’s 
“Britannia”? we read that “From hence Nene maketh haste away by Castle Ashby where Henry 
Lord Compton began to build a faire stately house.’”” Thus we may conclude that, when he 
died in 1589, a dwelling of imposing proportions had reached a habitable stage, although many 
a finishing touch may have been left for his successor to effect. 

In 1878 an account of the place was drawn up by Mr. R. G. Scriven, who was born at Castle 
Ashby and was forester there for half a century, his father, grandfather and great-grandfather 
having previously been agents to the estate. His account was afterwards revised and reconsidered 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch, whose excellent little monograph has been printed by the Northampton 
Archeological Society. In 1841 Mr. P. F. Robinson, who planned and partly executed a 
continuation of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ had published a section dealing with Castle Ashby. 
It included Baker’s account of the devolution of the estate, made a few general remarks on the 
architecture of the house, and, together with a set of really beautiful engravings of both exterior 
and interior features, one of which is reproduced (Fig. 179), gave a plan of “The Principal 
Floor.” Mr. Gotch adapted this to the purposes of his paper, differentiating the various parts 
according to his view of their dates. This is, by permission, reproduced (Fig. 181), and 
shows that the E shape, so often used by Elizabethans, was adopted by Henry Compton, who 
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173.—THE SOUTH FRONT AS IT IS. 


however, may have omitted the central stroke, for there is no porch in the centre of the inner 
elevation of the courtyard, the door opening straight into the “‘ screens” passage. We shall, 
however, see that this elevation was re-built in 1771-72, an operation which, gute likely, included 
the removal of a porch. - 

The hall, as first built, was of the normal character for large Roses xe its date, such as Kinga 
It rose up to the roof ae was lit on both sides, and when Horace Walpole visited it in 1763 it 
still had an Ionic screen and a ‘‘ wide oriel window.” East of it lay a couple of parlours, with 
the “ great chamber” above them. Westward of the “screens” passage—-which, for symmetry’s 
sake, occupied the centre of this range—lay the offices. It would appear that the house was a 
little more than E-shaped, but less than an H in form, there being slightly projecting ends 
on the north side. To the south, the wings stretched forth about 1ooft.; the western one was 
narrow, except at the end, and the eastern one was still narrower, but both had end blocks. No 
doubt, there was some stair of importance, although none now existing shows any detail earlier 
than the middle years of the seventeenth century, except the two newels in the turrets that 
rise within the court near the ends of each wing. It is possible that from their outer corners, 
or from the extreme ends of the wings, some form of wall, with arched entrance through it, was 
thrown across from side to side; but the building that now stands at this point was not, as we 
shall see, erected till a considerable time after Henry Compton’s death. | 

Of exterior features of his time, a certain amount of the fenestration, such as the rows of 
windows on the two lower floors of the wings looking into the court, is (in addition to the heraldic 
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doorway already described) one of the chief. Indoors, Elizabethan details are lacking, except 
that under the reconstructed hall there is an undercroft, composed of two stone vaulted bays 
supported upon a row of pillars running down the centre. The pillars are octagonal, and from 
the moulded capitals spring the chamfered ribs of the vaulting. Mr. Gotch points out the likeness 
of this undercroft to one of those at Drayton dating from about the same period. Whether this 
dignified space was always intended for the purpose to which the illustration (Fig. 187) shows 
that it is dedicated is not certain. Probably, it was, for the brewing and storage of beer formed one 
of the most important home industries in English country houses from early to recent times. 
A lesser undercroft, also with pillared vault, lies beyond the large one, and also has been put to 
non-prohibition uses (Fig. 186). 

As his second wife, Henry Compton married a Spencer of Althorp. She had lost her first 
husband, Lord Monteagle, in 1581, and eight years later Henry Compton’s death made her again 
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-a widow. She afterwards married the second Earl of Dorset, and buried him also. It was, 
however, by his first wife, Frances Hastings, that the first Lord Compton had his son and 
successor, William. Lively pictures of the second baron, in various aspects and characters, are 
given to us by his contemporaries. As a stalwart, and not very juvenile, Romeo, we hear of 
him carrying his Juliet off in a bread basket—surely the biggest ever used. Next, on becoming a 
parent, he gained the forgiveness of his irate father-in-law through the kind offices and tactful 
diplomacy of no less a personage than the Virgin Queen. His lady was the sole child of Lord 
Mayor Sir John Spencer, who was, as his coat of arms shows, not of the same family as William 
Compton’s stepmother—a Spencer of Althorp. Sir John’s country seat of Canonbury in Islington 
parish is the subject of the next chapter (page 179). Writing onit recently in Country Life, William 
Compton’s descendant, the Marquess of Northampton, gives the whole story of the courtship 
and marriage, telling us, of Sir John Spencer and his wife, that “ their only child, Elizabeth, 
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had formed an attachment to their neighbour, Lord Compton, which culminated at the New 
Year, 1599, in an engagement of marriage. Lord Compton, who lived across the fields at the 
old moated house of Mocking Hall, Tottenham, was a member of the Privy Council, the 
Master of the Leash, and a rich young bachelor thirty years of age. Probably owing to his 
extravagance, Sir John did not consider him a fitting heir to his own vast wealth; nor, 
probably, did he enjoy the rumour current in London in January, 1599, that, as a wedding 
present, he was giving Compton £10,000 ready money and redeeming mortgages on his land for 
a further £18,000. Poor Sir John! Public opinion and, probably, also the Queen’s influence 
were against him. We are told on March 3rd that he— 


was the last weeke committed to the Fleet for a contempt, and hiding away his daughter, who, they say, is contracted 

to the Lord Compton ; but now he is out again, and by all means seekes to hinder the match, alledging a precontract 

to Sir Arthur Henningham’s sonne. But upon his beating and misusing her, she was sequestred to one Barkers, 

a proctor, and from thence to Sir Henry Billingsleyes, where she yet remains, till the matter be tried. If the obstinate 

and self-willed fellow should persist in his doggedness (as he protests he will) and geve her nothing, the poore Lord 

shold have a warme catch. i 
But love laughs at locksmiths, and tradition relates how Lord Compton carried Elizabeth out of 
Canonbury House in a baker’s basket, himself being disguised as the baker’s boy. -To this story 
has been added the picturesque ending that Sir John met them on the stairs, and tipped Compton 
for being so early at his work. 

‘Sir John’s fury on discovering the truth can well be imagined. But the couple were married 
on April 18th, 1599, at the church of St. Catherine Colman, Fenchurch Street, where it is entered 
in the register ‘ being thrice asked in the Church.’ We next hear that on May 5th, 1601, ‘the 
younge Lady Compton is brought a-bed of a sonne, and yet the hardhead, her father, relents ne’er 
a whit.’ But Sir John’s displeasure was overcome by the Queen’s diplomacy. She invited 
Sir John to stand sponsor with her for a baby ; she gave the child the Christian name of Spencer ; 
and she then persuaded Sir John to adopt him as his own son, only afterwards telling him that 
he had adopted his own grandson. The reconciliation was complete, for we find that four years 
later a baby daughter was born in her grandfather’s house at Canonbury.” 

The next picture given to us of this Lord Compton is of a man mentally distraught. His 
father-in-law’s death, in March, 1710, brought him additional wealth variously computed at 
from £300,000 to double that amount. Whereupon we are told that, “ oppressed with the 
greatness of his soudaine fortune, he felle madde.”’ Be that as it may, he does seem to have been 
kept in the Tower of London for a short while. But in April he is out again, and “ transforming 
his late father-in-law’s house into a gay court, the old usurer himself being forgotten ””—the 
house in question being the Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate Street, which has, in recent times, been 
transferred to Chelsea. We are, moreover, told that in eight weeks Lord Compton spent £72,000, 
‘most in great horses, rich saddles and playe.”” His goings on may have awakened a fear in his 
wife that her fortune would be dissipated without her having her proper share of it. A letter 
from her, undated, but probably belonging to this time, lays down fairly peremptorily the financial 
arrangements which she expects her ‘‘ Sweet Life’ to make for her. She needs a quarterly 
allowance of £1,600 for her own use, and of {600 for charity. She then proceeds to the 
following ten “ alsos ”’ : 

Also I will have three Horses for my own Saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow; none lend but I; 
none borrow but you. 

Also I would have two Gentlewomen lest one should be sick or have some other Lett. Also believe, that it is an 
undecent thing for a Gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed their Lord and Lady with a great 
estate. 

Also when I ride a hunting or a hawking, or travel from one House to another ; I will have them attending. So 
for either of those said Women I must and will have for either of them a Horse. 

Also I will have six or eight Gentlemen: And I will have my two Coaches, one lined with Velvet to myself, with 
four very fair Horses ; and a Coach for my Women, lined with swett Cloth; one laced with Gold; the other with 
Scarlet, and laced with watched Lace and Silver, with four good Horses. 

Also I will have two Coachmen, one for my own Coach, the other for my Women. 

Also at any time, when I travel, I will be allowed not only carroches and spare Horses for me and my Women ; 
but I will have such carriages, as shall be fitting for all, orderly ; not pestering my things with my Women’s nor theirs 
with Chambermaids, nor theirs with Washmaids. 

Also, for Landresses, when I travel, I will have them sent away before with the Carriages, to see all safe. And the 
Chambermaids I will have go before with the greens (rushes) that the Chambers may be ready, sweet and clean. 

Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up myself with my Gentleman Usher in my Coach, I will have him to have 


a Convenient Horse, to attend me either in City or Country. And I must have two footmen. And my desire is that 
you defray all the Charges for me. 
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It’ will be noticed that the ground floor was originally a loggia with five arches. 
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And for myself, (besides my yearly allowance) I would have twenty Gowns of apparrel ; six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the Country, and six other of them very excellent good ones. 
Also I would have put in my purse £2000, and £200; and so you to pay my Debts. 
Also I would have {6000 to buy me jewels, and £400 to buy me a pearle chain. 
As these demands are “‘ so reasonable,”’ the expenses of children’s clothes and schooling and the 
disbursement of all wages are to fall to the husband’s share. Finally, she desires him to purchase 
lands and ‘‘ build up Ashby House.” 

The last-mentioned injunction implies a wish that less of the new wealth should be devoted 
to “ great horses ’ and more to sumptuous housing at the Northamptonshire seat. Yet it must, 
even then, have been a house of ampleness and finish, for when King James was entertained 
there in 1605 it was described as a “princely mansion.” Some time after that, however, 
structural additions and alterations were certainly undertaken, the conclusion of them being 
registered in both lead and stone. On the court side of the east wing we find a rain-water head 
(Fig. 183) of the castellated type, bearing the year 1626. The date in stone is two years earlier, 
and appears in the lettered balustrade that runs almost continuously round the house.. Some 
parts of it are late replacements and, perhaps, additions. But Bridges, the eighteenth century 
historian of Northamptonshire, tells us : 

At two of the corners is a high small tower with these words NISI DOMINUs round the top, and on the battlements running 


round the eastern side in great letters of stone is this verse of the Psalms: Nzst Dominus aedificaverit domum in vanum 
laboraverunt qui aedificant eam. 1624. Answering to it on the other side is a like verse. 


These lettered parapets are almost confined to James I’s reign. ‘True, Bess of Hardwick set up 
her initials in this manner on the roof parapet of the towers of the house she was building when 
she died in 1597. But we do not hear of texts and legends employed in the guise of balusters 
until Lord Suffolk and his uncle Northampton built Audley End and the house at Charing Cross 
in the early days of James’s reign (page 249). At Hatfield (Fig. 397) the date 1611 is used in this 
manner ; while at Temple Newsam (frontispiece), which Sir Arthur Ingram was building at the 
time when Compton was setting up his balustrade, texts appear in English as freely as in Latin 
at Castle Ashby, where the use of texts commencing with the words “ Nisi Dominus” is 
accounted for by their forming the family motto. The east wing retains a complete verse ; it 
begins on the court side and runs round to the end of the central portion of the garden elevation, 
where it ends with the date 1624 (Fig. 177). 

There can be no doubt that this central portion of the garden elevation was new-built 
by the second Lord Compton. In his father’s time there will have been no east building 
except a narrow wing 16ft. wide, interior measure. The coigns of the great chamber block 
north of it are clearly seen from parapet down to the ground, proving that it was originally 
a projection (Fig. 178). If—as Mr. Gotch inclines to think, but I doubt—the father had 
some sort of a loggia here, the son will have replaced it by one of much more classic 
character, forming an integral part of the three-storeyed elevation that bears the date of 1624 
on its parapet. Loggias were rare under Elizabeth, Thorpe’s at Kirby, forming a screen on 
the entrance side of his court, being exceptional. But under James I they were more in vogue 
even than lettered balustrades, and we shall find them at Audley End and Bramshill, at Hatfield 
and Cranborne. ‘That looking east on to the garden at Castle Ashby was 7oft. long and of 
unusual depth. It had five semicircular arches, of which the moulded architraves were broken by 
exactly the same rustication as we see in the arch of the Venetian window of the chapel occupying 
the south-east corner of the house. Between each arch pairs of banded pilasters flanked 
niches, and the niches, but not the pilasters, were repeated along each of the upper storeys, where 
the spaces answering to the arches below each contained two windows, no doubt mullioned and 
transomed like those of the turrets, the upper portions of which were almost certainly added at 
this time. The loggia, copied from Italy, lost favour in our cooler and damper land, and, although 
we now again have a liking for them, the Jacobean ones were mostly closed in at one time or 
another. At Audley End and Hatfield they remained open for a long while, but not so at Castle 
Ashby, where Bridges—who died in 1724—tells us that the side “ on the east was originally open 
with cloisters to the garden, but they are nowfilledup.”’ Estate accounts show that this change took 
place in 1691. As at Audley End (page 271), the loggia became three rooms. The new windows 
were carefully welded into the fabric, but do not destroy or break the line of the original arches. 
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178.—THE NORTH END OF THE EAST FRONT 


The double transomed windows are those of the Great Chamber, 
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Some years before Lord Compton constructed 
his eastern addition Inigo Jones had established 
himself as the first English master of classic archi- 
tecture. But the east front of Castle Ashby reminds 
us of the imperfect classicism of John Thorpe or 
John Smithson rather than of the mastery of the 
Italian Renaissance that Inigo Jones had already 
reached in the Whitehall Banqueting House. We 
get more approximation to the latter in the two- 
storeyed screen that was thrown across the open 
side of the Castle Ashby court; yet even here 
Mr. Gotch considers “ that the conception and the 
detail hardly show the vigour and the nice sense 
of proportion which characterise the known work 
of Inigo Jones.”’ But he concludes that, at the date 
of its erection—which he sets down as 1635—“ it 
would only have been Jones or his pupil John 
Webb who could have designed anything so dis- 
inctly classic.”” Colin Campbell, in his“ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” has no doubt about its authorship, 
for he tells us: 

The greateft part of the Caltle is very antient but in the 
Reign of King Charles I Inigo Jones was imployed to rebuild 
it, and finifhed one front; but the Civil Wars put a Stop to 
all Arts in 1642, when that valiant Earl was [lain at Salt 


Heath near Stafford. In this Place I have alfo given two 
plans, and that Front by Inigo Jones. ‘ 


Campbell illustrates this front (Fig. 174) not as it 
was erected, but as it was, no doubt, designed. In 
the screen he omits the projecting ends, windowed 
below as well as above; but beyond the screen he 
shows three-storeyed blocks in the same style 
as the screen. It is quite clear that, far from 
re-building the whole house, Inigo Jones—if, 
indeed, he was the designer—failed to re-cast any 
part of the fabric which he found, and merely set 
in the screen building between the existing wing 
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180.—THE PLAN, AS GIVEN BY CAMPBELL. 
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¥79.—THE NORTH FRONT. 
Reproduced from an engraving by P. F. Robinson. 
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181.—PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR, AS DRAWN 
BY MR. GOTCH. 


A, gallery over the arcade : it may date some years earlier 
than 1635 as indicated on plan; 8, chapel gallery ; 
C, east stair ; D, ante-chamber ; £, King William Room ; 
F, Dutch Wedding Room ; G, state bedchamber ; 3, state 
sitting-room ; 1, upper part of hall ; J, the west stair : 
more probably of 1635 date than post-Restoration, as 
indicated on plan; XK, K, K, stone doorways ; L, room 
above the Bower ; M, M, stair turrets. 
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ends. It takes the form of a long 
arcade or cloister—facing north and 
having no south windows—on the 
ground floor, and of a gallery above 
lit on both sides. The cloister 
(Fig. 175) is untouched. Facing each 
arch, except the central one, are 
pedimented niches, and at each end 
are arched doorways leading into the 
wing rooms. What the original get-up 
of the gallery was we do not know. 
It was completely re-done in 1884-85. 
The chimneypiece (Fig. 193) is the 
one which had been introduced into 182.—DOOR-HEAD OF THE SOUTH-WEST TURRET. 
the Great Hall at the time of its 1771 The heraldry shows it to date circa 1574. 
reconstruction. It is a fine example 

of the Adam period, oft. across and 6ft. high, composed of Carrara and green marbles. The 
ceiling frieze above is a copy of the swag arrangement that Inigo Jones favoured, and of which 
there is an original example on the front of the chapel gallery (Fig. 192), which is the only 
part of the chapel woodwork which is original. 

If we may confidently assign the year 1624 as that of the completion of the east front, 
we must be more cautious about assigning an exact date to the two-storeyed screen. Whereas 
the eastern turret has the date 1624 on its parapet, the western one shows the figures 1635, and 
this is the date when Mr. Gotch feels sure that the screen was completed. One would have 
imagined that the rich second baron, who was created Earl of Northampton in 1618, would be 
its author. The achievement of arms in the pediment has no quarterings that indicate a later 
marriage than that of Peter Compton, and so are not, as Mr. Gotch says, specially those of 
“Spencer the second Earl,’’ who succeeded his father in 1630. ‘There is, therefore, nothing to 
show that it was not the father who began, if he did not conclude, the screen building. This is 
rendered exceedingly probable by what we find on the ceiling of the old library, which occupies 
the third floor of the south-east corner above the two-storeyed chapel. It is a most delightful 
and livable room (Fig. 190), but there is little of the seventeenth century about it, except the 
ceiling. That has nothing of the Inigo Jones style, for its strapwork character betokens local 
craftsmen working conservatively, even if its date is 1624. Yet the open book of its central 
cartouche (Fig. 189) has, below the words ‘‘ Nisi Dominus,” the same twelve quarterings that are 
on the screen pediment. But the lesser cartouche to the right of it has the arms of Lord Mayor 
Spencer, and, although it would be quite proper for his daughter’s husband to give it such 
prominence, it would scarcely be done by a son, especially as no other arms occur separately 
on the ceiling, except those of Compton, as also the family crest of the lighted beacon (Fig. 191). 
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183.—RAIN-WATER HEAD. 184.—RAIN-WATER HEAD. 185.—RAIN-WATER HEAD. 
1626. 1748. Wy 72, 
It is on the eastern wall of the It is on the western wall of the It is on the northern wall of the 
quadrangle. quadrangle. quadrangle. 
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186.—A VAULTED UNDERCROFT. 
It 1s at the north-east corner. 
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187.—THE HALL UNDERCROFT. 
It dates from about 1574. 


The same difficulty of 
exactly differentiating 
between the work done 
by the first and second 
earls occurs in another 
room. Itis onthe ground 
floor of the west wing, 
and is known as “ The 
Bower.” ‘The plaster- 
work is purely Jacobean, 
and even the painted 
decoration (Fig. 195) 
reminds us of that of the 
library which Sir John 
Kedderminster fitted up 
for ““ Godly Books” next 
to his pew in Langley 
Church in 1615. When 
the presses that hold the 
books are closed, the 
walls show a series of 
panels painted with 
strapwork cartouches and 
saints. Above the panels 
is a sort of frieze painted 
with landscapes, mostly 
of the neighbourhood, 
such as Windsor Castle 
and Eton College. The 
chimneypiece has for its 
upper part columns 
rising from the shelf, and 
supporting a frieze and 
enclosing a panel of 
which the oval convex 
centre exhibits the arms 
of the family and _ its 
alliances. The whole is 
elaborately decorated 
with arabesques and 
figures. ‘This description 
almost answers for the 
Bower ; yet the motifs and 
treatment of the latter’s 
panels—executed im 
various tones of green 
with gilding—do give the 
impression of being of 
Charles I rather than of 
his father’s time. More- 
over, on the centre boss 
of the chimneypiece 
(Fig. 196) we find the 
Compton arms impaling 
those of Beaumont—from 


which family the second 
earl took his wife—while 
along the frieze of the 
wainscoting the Beau- 
mont lion and fleur-de-lis 
appear in some of the 
reserves of the running 
scroll. This may well be 
more than a finishing 
touch given by the son 
to a room decorated by 
the father. But heraldry 
shows us that it is cer- 
tainly some of the father’s 
handiwork that we find 
in the bay-windowed 
Great Chamber on the 
first floor at the north- 
east corner of the house 
(Fig. 194). 

Ceiling and cove 
alike have strapwork as 
the basis of their design, 
but the ceiling is divided 
into large panels by 
heavy beams, such as 
those that Inigo Jones 
and John Webb intro- 
duced at Wilton, Ford 
and ‘Thorpe in Common- 
wealth times. But here, 
again, we find strapwork 
motifs, and it is notice- 
able that the enrichment 
of the soffits of those that run the length of the ceiling is the same as we find in the soffits of 
the beams in the cloister, which points to the latter also--and, therefore, the whole screen 
building—dating from the first earl’s time. The beams in the Great Chamber are supported on 
consoles that divide the cove into sections, five in the length and two in the width of the 
room. In each division strapwork frames a panel where winged boys or seated females hold up 
shields. The end pairs contain the arms of Compton and Spencer, while those on the chimney- 
piece side contain, in the one case, the arms, and, in the other, the beacon and semi-dragon 
crests of the Comptons. The chimneypiece itself is rather earlier than the plasterwork, for it 
has the date 1601 uponit. It is, however, not original to the house, but is one of those that were 
moved from Canonbury, and are illustrated and described in that chapter. 

The rest of the fittings of the room are of post-Restoration character, and the room itself, 
ever since a visit of William III to Castle Ashby in 1695, has been known as King William’s 
Dining-room. 

If Mr. Gotch is inclined to attribute to the second earl work at Castle Ashby which may 
be equally well assigned to his father, he denies him a delightful feature which I do not hesitate 
to claim for him. The plan (Fig. 181) shows that Henry Compton’s west wing was of single- 
room width, but that at each end the building projected westward. The recess between these 
projections was at some time filled in by a strip of building of no more than 12ft. internal width, 
the central division of’ which is occupied by a staircase (Figs. 197 and 198). Mr. Gotch notes that 
its mullioned windows are of a pre-Restoration character, and yet inclines to assign the building 
to a post-Restoration date because the staircase has what he calls a “ floreated balustrade,” which 
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he considers to be a “distinctive feature of the late middle part of the seventeenth century.” 
True it is that there are plenty of stair balustrades formed of openwork panels dating from 
Charles II’s time. Those at Eltham, Durham Castle and Tredegar date from about 1664. Those 
at Sudbury, T'ythrop and Cassiobury show the finer quality of carving that came through 
Grinling Gibbons’ influence. As all use acanthus leaf scrolls accompanied by fruit and flower 
devices, they may well be termed “ floreated.” But not so that in the Castle Ashby west wing, 
which has strapwork as its basic motif. Now, strapwork balustrades were used for English 
staircases even under James I, as at Aston and Crewe Halls, dating from about 1625. They 
were of strapwork design pure and simple. But at Rawdon House, Hoddesdon, two rather 
crudely carved figure panels were introduced representing trumpeting boys and Delilah cutting 
Samson’s hair. In one of them appears the date 1622. Here, too, the strapwork is divided 
into panels, that have oval openwork centres like those at Castle Ashby, which were designed 
somewhat in the same manner as the plasterwork in the ceiling cove we have just been describing, 
where the strapwork is merely an adjunct to more varied and elaborate enrichments. The cove 
panels of figures and shields have their counterpart in the stair balustrade, where the effect of the 
strapwork is heightened by prancing beasts and snails in their shells, by monkeys’ heads and 
lion masks, by drapery swags and bunches of fruit (Figs. 199, 200 and 201). There are, also, the 
heads of winged boys treated / 

precisely like those painted on 
the panels of the Bower, and 
like those carved in stone in the 
pediments of two door-cases on 
the first floor of this staircase. 
Another staircase where the 
balustrade somewhat resembles 
that at Castle Ashby is the one 
which Sir Humphrey Foster 
introduced at Aldermaston 
about 1635. ‘That is the date 
we have noted at the top of 
the south-west turret at Castle 


inclined to believe, the second 
earl built the western addition 
and introduced the staircase. 
Nor do I base this merely on 
the character of the balus- IQI.—THE OLD LIBRARY CEILING. 

trading. Below that there is a 

string-course, along which are crisply and entertainingly carved hunting scenes, typical of the Early 
Stuart reigns, and where the riders are coiffed and garbed in full Charles I manner (Fig. 202). 
It must be remembered that both the first and second earls were devoted to hunting, and, as 
successive ‘‘ Masters of the Leash,” trained the King’s dogs and falcons and organized his sport. 


_ The subjects carved on‘the staircase frieze are, therefore, thoroughly applicable to both of them. 


Whoever designed the staircase must also be responsible for the pedimented stone doorway 
(Fig. 203) that leads from the original west wing to the staircase annexe. Masks, half animal 
and half vegetable, occur in the framing of several of the hollow centres of the stair panels, and they 
have their counterpart in the keystone of the pediment of the doorway which is in the Webb 
manner—well exemplified at Thorpe and Tyttenhanger—of breaking the architrave at the top, 
and supporting the projection with a half pilaster or, as here, with a console. The door-case 


is repeated on the staircase side, but there, instead of leafage issuing from the mouth, that 


feature is being dragged wide open by two mermaids. Similar doorways are again found 
occupying the same position on both first and second floors ; while at the sides are the lesser 
doorways where the winged boys’ heads appear. 

The type of stair balustrading that entirely discarded the conventional strap for the more 
naturalistic, yet decoratively disciplined, continuous balustrade of flowing foliage scrolls, with 
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192.—THE CHAPEL. 
Except for the gallery front, the woodwork 1s modern. 


193.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE GALLERY. 
The gallery retains no original features of the Inigo Fones period. 


height. 


incidents from the animal world inter- 
spersed, was introduced by John Webb 
at Thorpe and Tyttenhanger under 
the Commonwealth, and this type 
continued for: a score of years after 
the Restoration. ‘The stair in the 
Castle Ashby east wing belongs to 
this group (Fig. 204). It is very in- 
dividual, and I know none that closely 
resembles it in the treatment of either 
balustrade or string-course. The 
latter and the hand-rail are so deep as 
to make the panels very low—the 
carved openwork is only 1r4ins. in 
But the acanthus motif is 
paramount, and we may certainly set 
it down as introduced by the third 
earl, who had to repair the decay, if 
not the damage that the Civil War 
period had brought about. His father 
had, in early youth, been associated 
with Charles I, who, while still Prince 
of Wales, took him to Spain as Master 
of the Robes, and again appointed him 
to that office at his coronation in 
1627. The earl’s Royalistic leanings 
took active shape as soon as civil strife 
began in 1642. ‘Thus Baker, in the 
family annals, prefixed to Robinson’s 
drawings of Castle Ashby, relates how: 


Before the Kings Standard was set up, 
he appeared in Warwickshire against the 
Lord Brook, discountenanced, and drove him 
out of that county. He afterwards took his 
ordnance out of Banbury Castle and brought 
it to the King. When the royal army was 
raising, he levied a troop of horse and a 
regiment of foot at his own charge. Four of 
his sons also engaged in the same service 
and were officers under him. In 1643, he 
marched from Banbury with a party of horse 
and dragoons to the relief of Lichfield 
Cathedral which was then besieged by the 
Lord Brook, but it being surrendered before 
his arrival to Sir John Gell, he threw himself 
into Stafford, where many of the Kings Party 
then were, and which Sir John Gell was 
preparing to attack. Sir John Gell who 
retreated upon Earl’s approach being joined 
by Sir William Bruerton from Nantwich and 
their forces now amounting to near three 
thousand foot and horse with a good train of 
artillery, moved back again towards Stafford 
imagining the Earl of Northampton would 
come out to give them battle. According 
upon notice of their coming, the Earl, 
unapprized of the junction of the rebel 
parties, drew out his horse and a few foot ; 
the whole body being under a thousand men, 
and found the enemy waiting for them on 
Hopton Heath, at about two miles distance 
from the town. The Earl, not discouraged 
by their superiority of number, began the 
engagement ; charging their horse with such 


194.—THE GREAT CHAMBER, OR KING WILLIAM ROOM. 
; The ceiling dates from circa 1624. The wainscoting dates from circa 1675. The chimneypiece came from Canonbury. 
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195.—PAINTED PANELLING. 


196.—THE BOWER. 
It is an interesting example of an Early Stuart painted room. 


resolution and_ success, 
that the greatest part of 
them precipitately fled. 
On renewing the charge, 
he had his horse killed 
under him, and_ his 
own party inconsiderately 
pursuing the retreaters, 
he was surrounded by 
the enemy. Before he 
fell, he killed with his 
own hand the Colonel of 
foot who attempted to 
take him. His head- 
piece was soon after beat 
off by the butt end of a 
muskett ; and quarter 
being offered him, which 
he manfully disdained to 
accept, he was slain by a 
blow with an halbert on 
the hinder part of his 
head, and received at the 
same time another deep 
wound on his face. 


Three of his sons 
fought at his side, and 
James, the eldest, was 
wounded before his 
father’s death on the 


field made him third 


Earl of Northampton. 
At the Restoration he 
claimed that “ he had 
had his mansion house 
at Castle Ashby burnt 
and destroyed in the 
rebellion?” : Thugs 
certainly, is an exagger- 
ation, yet it is likely 
that there was a partial 
fire, as over the win- 
dows above the east 
loggia—which was 
open till 1691—the 
stonework shows signs 
of having been cal- 
eined, ' It 1s” on ta@ 
first floor of this east 
wing that we find a 
‘““State’’ apartment 
elaborately got up in 
post-Restoration style. 
The east stair, already 
referred to, with its 
shallow, 6ft.-wide 
treads, was designed as 
an adequate approach. 
At first-floor level we 
enter from it an ante- 
room (Fig. 205) hung 
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with Brussels tapestries, and lit from the 
court side. From it, looking into the garden, 
is entered the “Dutch Wedding” Room 
(Fig. 206), so called from the largest of the 
three pieces of tapestry that hang on its walls 
(Fig. 207). Thence a door to the north leads 
into the King William Room, where, except 
for the more recently introduced Canonbury 
chimneypiece, the woodwork is of the same 
period, while the walls are hung with cross- 
stitch needlework, each panel representing 
some rural scene. The whole was worked 
by two daughters of the fourth earl, and was 
presented by the survivor of them to their 
nephew, Spencer, eighth earl, in 1772. 
From the other side of the Dutch Wedding 
Room we enter the State Bedchamber 
(Fig. 209), which is‘a complete example of 
the style of its day. Below the tapestry 
wall hangings and above the doors are the 
great outstanding bolection moulded panels, 
typical of the whole Late Stuart period. 
The elaborately carved chimneypiece has— 
amid a varied composition of flower and 
foliage—two shields, one of the Compton 
arms and one of those of Noel. Now, the 
third Earl of Northampton lost his first 
wife—a Sackville—in 1661, and three years 
later was mated to a daughter of Baptist 
Noel, Viscount Campden. ‘Tihe State 
Bedroom work, therefore, will date from 
after the marriage, but before the third earl’s 
death in 1681. As the carvings show the 
Grinling Gibbons influence, they will have 
been executed after he acquired fame and 
had a following, and, therefore, wili date 
from about 1675. ‘There is a smaller 
example of this work in the Dutch Wedding 
Room. The chimneypiece is across a 
corner, and, although the large mirror is 
modern, the swags and drops that surround 
it are quite after the manner, although not 
of the full quality, of the great master carver. 
Here we find not shields of arms, but half 
way down the “ drops ” on either side is a 
representation of the Compton burning 
beacon and the motto “ Nisi Dominus.”’ 
Earl James was succeeded in 1681 by 
his son George, then a lad of seventeen, 
who, fourteen years later, received King 
William and Queen Mary at Castle Ashby— 
a visit which, as we have seen, occasioned 
the Great Chamberto be re-named “ King 
William’s Room.” Devoted to the Stuart 
cause as had been the second earl, his 
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descendants were Whigs, 
and the young fourth 
earl took up arms to sup- 
port the Prince of Orange 
before the Torbay land- 
ing in November, 1688. 
But in the most dramatic 
scene of that month it 
was the earl’s uncle who 
bore a principal part. 
Henry Compton, young- 
est son of the second 
earl and of Mary Beau- 
mont (whose heraldry 
we have seen inthe 
Bower), was bred to 
arms, and at the Restor- 
ation was a cornet of 
horse. Soon after, 
however, he left the 
Army for the Church, 
although, as the 
“Dictionary of National 
Biography ”’ tells us, “ he 
never seems to have 
divested himself of a 
military bearing.” To 
his appointment as Dean 
of the Chapel Royal was 
added the Bishopric of 
London in 1675. ‘Ten 
years later his active 
Whiggism appeared in 
his denunciation of King 
James’s claim to dispense 
with the Test Acts. His 
uncompromising speech 
in the House of Lords 
led to his dismissal as 
Dean and. ania 
following year he was 
suspended from his 
episcopal _ functions. 
This left him all the 
freer for militant op- 
position to James, and he | 
was in correspondence 

with William of Orange 

from then onwards. As 

Dean he had seen much 

of the Princess Anne, 

and, together with her 

friend and attendant, 

Lady Churchill (after- 

wards Duchess of 
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Marlborough), strongly 
influenced her against 
her father’s Romanising 
policy. Thus, she felt 
unsafe and out of place 
within the limits of the 
Court after her sister’s 
husband began his march 
towards London, and the 
bishop planned her escape. 
At dead of night he con- 
veyed her from St. James’s 
maenas City, residence 
in Aldersgate Street. 
Thence, at the head of 
forty horsemen, he rode 
with her, first to Lord : 
Dorset’s Epping seat of 
Copt Hall, and then on 
to his nephew at Castle 
Ashby. After a while the 
cavalcade went on to 
Nottingham Castle, where 
the Duke of Devonshire 
was at the head of the 
Midland Whigs. We hear 
that the Duke appointed 
mie pishop to the 
colonelecy of his horse, 
and that he appeared at 
Oxford “ in blue coat and 
drawn sword.” ‘This 
almost medizeval scene of 
a warring bishop well 
befitted the atmosphere 
of the almost medizvally 
minded University, but 
it was the last of its kind. 
The flight of James in- 
duced the bishop to doff 
the blue coat and return to 
the episcopal apron. 

At Castle. Ashby: the 
Princess will have found 
work going on, for 
Evelyn, visiting it in this 
very year, tells us in his 
diary that “they were 
enlarging the garden, in 
which was nothing extra- 
ordinary except the iron 
gate opening into the park 
which indeed was very 


good work, wrought in 
flowers, painted with blue, 203.—THE DOORWAY TO THE WEST STAIR. 
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and gilded.”’ This must have been a very 
early example of such elaborate ironwork, 
as it is previous to the time when Jean 
Tijou came to England and took the lead 
in the great development of elaborate 
wrought -ironwork screens, gates and 
balustrades. 
Twenty years after Evelyn’s visit the 
same Lord Northampton began consider- 
able changes to the house itself. ‘Till 
then the north wall of the hall had been 
the exterior wall of the central part of the 
house on this side. ‘There was a pro- 
jection at its east end, including a bay 
window, and at the west end a similar 
projection, where either the bay window 
was wanting or needed reconstruction. 
Thus Mr. Scriven tells us : 
I find in some old estate accounts the following 
entries which refer to this alteration. October 3rd., 
to November 2ist., 1719, ten men employed 
“ building a new bow window to the house”’ and 
again, from March 1720 to February 1722 or 
about two years, fourteen men were employed 
almost constantly “ building part of the north 
front of the house.” ‘This alteration was very 
skilfully made, and the masonry so carefully 


copied that it would escape observation if not 
specially pointed out. 


At this time Colin Campbell was pre- 20} ge UE Beet Atk 


paring the publication of his “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”’ and although, as we have 
seen, he appears to have been unaware 
that Inigo Jones’ design for the south 
front had only been carried out in part, 
yet he must have obtained information 
that work was going on on the north side, 
for his plan shows the hollow filled in, 
except for a small portion enclosed as a yard 
and for the absence of the bay (Fig. 180). 
Of the fourth earl’s sons, two became 
earls in succession, and at the death 
of the younger one in 1758, Charles, 
elder son of a still younger brother, 
succeeded as seventh earl. A survey of 
the parish, made two years after this, still 
shows the formal gardens of Evelyn’s 
time lying east of the house, and also the 
four radiating avenues which had been 
planted by the fourth earl. This was 
about the time when John Duke of 
Montagu, was stretching forth the endless 
avenues that we still find at Boughton in 
the same county. While still young, the 
seventh earl died at Naples in 1763 and 
was succeeded by his brother Spencer, to 
whom we have seen an aunt giving the 205.—THE ANTE-ROOM TO THE STATE SUITE. 
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needlework panels. In the year after he succeeded he employed Capability Brown to destroy 
the formal gardens, yet the avenues escaped, perhaps because the plans of the landscapist 
were abruptly terminated when half carried through. ‘Thus Mr. Scriven writes : 


At this time the old walled garden was entirely swept away, the two ponds known as the Park Pond and the Menagerie 
Pond, were made out of the small ponds already referred to, and the whole of the plantation walks surrounding the park 
were laid out and planted. It is recorded that the next heir to the property, Charles, ninth Earl and first Marquis, who 
was born in 1760, was forbidden when a boy to jump over the great cedar tree which now stands in the plantation. The 
work of improvement however came to a sudden termination owing to the embarrassment caused by the expense attending 
the great election of 1767-8, in which Lord Northampton was one of the principal movers. “ Capability ” Brown was 
paid for his work by the gift of a manor, one of the many lost to the family at that time, and amongst the papers at 
Castle Ashby is a curious memorandum of land at Fenny Compton conveyed to “‘ Lawrence Brown, ‘Taste, esquire, in 
return for taste,’ by Spencer Lord Northampton. 


That election was famous in the annals of Northamptonshire. It was a trial of strength 
between rival territorial earls. The weapon used was the purse, and the result was the crippling 
of Northampton’s finances, and, only in lesser degree, those of Spencer and Halifax. 

Financial stress led to the Earl of Northampton spending the rest of his life in Switzerland, 
where he died in 1796. He had appointed trustees to administer the estates, and they, no 
doubt, terminated all work in hand as cheaply and expeditiously as possible. Rain-water 
heads mark the date of certain reparations. Some must have been done by the fifth earl, for 
1748 (Fig. 184) is the date on one of them. Those on the wall of the hall, however, with the 
date 1772 (Fig. 185), refer to the work done upon the collapse of the hall roof in the previous 
year. Mr. Scriven tells us : 


The next alteration of any importance was made in 1771 to the great hall. The hall had probably originally an open 
timber roof, and is shewn in some old paintings with a high pitched gable, elevated above the rest of the building. I 
find on the rst. June 1771 some men employed in “‘ assisting in taking down the great hall” and on the 1st. December 
1722, “‘ clearing the great hall for flooring,” and 1774 a bill was paid of £45. 12. 6d. for new roof to great hall, though 
the work was done most probably soon after the taking down of the old one. The new roof was made to the same level 
as the rest of the house, with a poor plaster ceiling under it. 


What was then done was mostly undone 
later. ‘The family finances recovered under 
the ninth earl, who was given a marquessate 
in 1812. He was the first of several who 
did much to repair the long-neglected house 
and bring it into line with the taste of their 
day. The third marquess, who ruled at 
Castle Ashby from 1851 to 1877, favoured 
a return to the formal style of gardening, 
and the terraces and parterres of to-day were 
laid out by him. His brother, an admiral, 
succeeding as fourth marquess at a time 
when there was a revival of interest in 
Elizabethan architecture, set to work in 1883 
to re-fit the hall in sumptuous imitation of 
that style, and in it placed one of the chimney- 
pieces that he removed from Canonbury 
(Fig. 188). The Adam chimneypiece that 
had been introduced into the hall in 1772 he 
removed, as we have seen, to the gallery, 
which he proceeded to redecorate in 1884. 
Thirteen years later his son succeeded him, 
and the other Adam chimneypiece illustrated 
(Fig. 208) is his introduction. It is in the 
present dining-room, which he created in 
1908 by throwing together the two rooms 
under the Great Chamber. His son, the 
present marquess, is an assiduous collector _208.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
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of all surviving records relative to the history of the various ancient family places which he 
owns, and which he maintains with full appreciation of their architecture and contents, among 
which, despite the aftermath of the 1768 election, is a good deal of fine furniture, some of it as 
early as the days of Charles II’s time, when cut lacquer panels were made into a cabinet and a 
chest, which were provided with exceptionally rich carved and gilt stands, almost identical with 
one at Ham House for a cabinet. The use of such stands for cabinets was quite customary, but, 
adapted to the requirements of a chest—that is, to add to the length and decrease the height—was 
exceptional, and gives special interest to the Castle Ashby example (Fig. 210A). 


210A.—CUT LACQUER CHEST ON GILT STAND. 
The front of the chest appears to be made up of light small panels. Width, 67ins. ; depth, 27ins. ; height, 37ins. Circa 1680. 
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CANONBURY HOUSE, MIDDLESEX 


ILLIAM BOLTON, who, in 1509, was made Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, 

is termed “master of the works” in Henry VII’s will. That has led some to suppose 

that he was the designer and overseer of the great chapel that that King added to 

Westminster Abbey. ‘There is no evidence to support this suggestion, but it is clear 
that Bolton was a lover of, and probably an adept in, architecture and the building craft. In the 
still surviving choir of St. Bartholomew’s we find his rebus, that of a bolt passing through a tun, 
which likewise occurs in the right-hand spandrel ae one of the doorways at Canonbury House 
(Fig. 211). 

The Priory of St. Bartholomew had been founded by Rahere under Henry II, and under 
Henry III Ralph de Berners had given to the Priory the Manor of Canonbury in islinieton parish. 
It, probably, remained merely a source of income from the rents of its farm lands until Bolton’s 

time, for Stow tells us that— 


Hee builded of new the Manor of Chanon- 
bury at Islington which belonged to the 
Canons of this house and is situate in a low 
ground somewhat north of the parish church 
there. 


Buried in later buildings, much 
of the fabric of Bolton’s manor house 
remains, but the only feature that still 
bears much the appearance that it had 
in his day is a lofty tower built of 
the rough and narrow brick of Early 
Tudor days, and which is seen in 
the eighteenth century engraving 
which is reproduced (Fig. 212). 
The position of the windows 
shows that it was always meant for 
a staircase. Although the site of 
Bolton’s house is now occupied by a 
variety of more or less modern 
premises, careful investigation has 
established that it once formed a 
quadrangle of which the exterior 
measurements were about 2ooft. 
square (Fig. 214). The gate-house 
léading into the court stood in the 
centre of the west range, which ended 
to the north with the tower. Whether 
there was a range of buildings or only 
an enclosing wall to the north is 
uncertain, but there were certainly 
ranges to the east and south, and in 
front of the south range lay an 
enclosed garden forming a square 
considerably larger than that of the 
house, and having at its corners 
21I.—PRIOR BOLTON’S DOOR. CIRCA 1530. octagonal garden houses Seri! 
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212.--BOLTON’S TOWER IN THE 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ENGRAVING DATED 1802. 
Built by Mr. Dawes in or after 1771. 


traceable in existing houses, and it is in one of them that we find the panel over a doorway 


carved with Bolton’s rebus. 


Bolton’s successor surrendered the priory to the King in 1589, but it was not retained by 


the Crown and, after passing through various hands, was acquired in 1570 by John Spencer, 
citizen and clothworker of London. Presumably, he had not then acquired the great wealth, which 
he possessed when he was Lord Mayor and a knight in 1594, for the sumptuous wood and plaster 
work that still survive at Canonbury date from after his year of mayoralty. From Bolton’s staircase 
open rooms on two floors which are little changed since Sir John’s time, and are good examples 
of Late Elizabethan wainscoting. This, in both rooms, takes the form—which we have found at 
Deene and Bradninch (Figs. 27 and 131)—of breaking the lines of panels by pilasters. On the first 
floor, what is termed the Spencer Oak Room has the pilasters fluted, the panelling being plain 
squares with bolection mouldings, as seen in Fig. 227, which shows the chimneypiece with a carved 


stone fire-arch like several at Bramshill (Fig. 377). ‘The two enriched shell- 
topped panels of the upper part ‘are flanked by terms in the form of 
rusticated pilasters supporting male and female busts. Above this is the 
Compton Room, which is much more richly wrought (Fig. 215). Here the 
pilasters (Figs. 217 and 218) have plinths carved with a male mask amid 
strapwork. The carving of the pilasters is almost identical with that 
of the Bromley-by-Bow room, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Above the Corinthian capitals consoles support small projecting portions 
of the dentil cornice, and are carved with male heads in a variety of 
headdresses. ‘The frieze is a running scroll of decoratively treated flowers, 
but in it, above the chimneypiece and on the south side (Fig. 220), we 
find Sir John’s arms. The chimneypiece (Fig. 216) has two boldly moulded 
panels containing female figures representing Faith and Hope, standing on 
brackets on which are carved the mottoes “ Fides Via Deus Mea” and 
‘““Spes Certa Supra.” . 
These rooms have plain ceilings, but if we find our way to the various 
houses that have been contrived in the eastern range of the house, we 
shall find extremely fine plasterwork. A Venetian contemporary describes 
the rooms as “ long porticoes or halls without chambers, with windows on 
each side looking on gardens or rivers, the ceilings being marvellously 
wrought in stone with gold and the wainscott of carved wood representing 
a thousand beautiful figures.” On the ground floor is a ceiling (Figs. 221 
and 222) with broad ribs in curves and segments, with enriched pendentives 
at the intersections. On the first floor we get the same form of ribbing 
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214. —CONJEC- 
TURAL PLAN OF 
HOwWSE AND 
GARDEN IN 1601. 
ii Surviving tower of 
Prior Bolton’s time ; 2, 
probable site of gate- 
house ; 3, houses where 
1599 plaster ceilings sur- 
vive ; 4, courtyard ; 5, 
house containing the 
1771 chimneypiece ; 6, 
surviving octagon 
garden houses; 
7, fountain. 
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arranged in rectangles and circles 


which frame 


vases, masks, royal arms, ships in full sail, and 
profile heads (Fig. 224). There is also a cartouche 
containing the date 1599 (Fig. 223). Not only 
the general character, but some of the details of 


these 
same 
those 
from 


ceilings are to be found in others of the 
period in or near London. Such were 
in the Bow and Bromley Palace, dating 
1606, of which reproductions are at the 
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ILASTERS ; AND 


PANELLING IN THE COMPTON ROOM. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. The year 1599 is 
early for this character of design. ‘Tull then a 
narrow and unenriched ribbing had been in vogue, 
as at Collacombe (Fig. iii). Other dated ceilings 
of the Canonbury type in and about London of 
which we have record are of James I’s reign— 
such as Paul Pindar’s house (1612) and ‘Tottenham 
Vicarage (1620). Sir John Spencer would certainly 
aim at getting the best and newest of what the 
City of London could produce in his day. 

The ceiling, dated 1599, cannot be seen in its 
entirety, sections of it merely appearing in the 
rooms of two houses, for it was originally that of 
the alderman’s gallery. This was even more 
sumptuously wainscoted than-the lower rooms, 
but such wainscotings and chimneypieces as 
remained in the east range were taken out some 
half-century ago. One (Fig. 228) is at Compton 
Wynyates, and in its general form and most of 
its details is remarkably like that in the large 
parlour at Restoration House, Rochester, which 
was illustrated in the first volume of this period. 
Of the other two we have had glimpses in the 
hall (Fig. 188) and in the King William Room 
(Fig. 194) at Castle Ashby, but they are separately 
illustrated in this chapter as really belonging to 
Canonbury. ‘They exemplify the remark of the 
Venetian visitor that the carved woodwork of the 
rooms represented ‘“‘ a thousand beautiful figures.” 
Thus, in the one (Fig. 225) we find, set in two 
tiers of niches, the figures of Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, Faith, Hope and Charity, each with 
her name carved below in Latin. Between them 
are oblong panels, elaborately carved in strap- 
work. In the centre of the top one, to the left, are 
the arms of, London,’ in the one below ages 
those of the Clothworkers Company. .To the 
right we find Sir John’s arms above, and, below, 
the date 1601, together with a merchant’s mark, 
probably referring to Sir John. There is much 
figurework besides the Six Virtues, for each niche 
has small delicately carved female-headed terms at 
its corners, while a larger pair supports the whole 
superstructure. 

The other chimneypiece (Fig. 226) is of 
equally fine craftsmanship, and, likewise, has terms 
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for its supporting pilasters, while in the upper half pairs of enriched Corinthian columns 
flank female figures standing on plinths. The central panel is a beautiful example of strap- 
work combined with varied motifs. Lions crouch at the base, a boy is seated at the top, and 
birds, serpents and fruit deck the scrolls and whorls at the sides, the whole device framing a 
circle that contains a mantled shield of Sir John’s arms. 

We have already seen (page 158) how Lord Compton succeeded, perhaps by a clever trick, in 
marrying the alderman’s heiress and in obtaining his forgiveness through the Queen's intercession ; 
he came into possession of the Canonbury estate at Sir John’s death in 1609, but does not 
appear to have made much use of the house, so that in 1616 Francis Bacon, not yet a peer and 
Lord Chancellor, is tenant of the ‘‘ Mansion house and garden thereunto belonging called Canbury 


227.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE SPENCER 228.—-CHIMNEYPIECE ONCE AT CANONBURY, 
ROOM. NOW AT COMPTON WYNYATES. 
House.” Other tenancies followed, the widespreading quadrangular mansion being split up 


into several houses. In the eighteenth century the north-east corner became Canonbury Tavern, 
a favourite house of call under the Regency, with pleasant gardens, bowling green and a “ butt 
for the exercise of ball firing which had become popular with the volunteers.” Earlier than 
that, one Dawes had taken a long lease of the southern range and converted it into the row 
of houses seen in Fig. 213. A rain-water head bears the date of 1780, and one or two chimney- 
pieces are very pleasant examples of Robert Adam’s style. In his day most of the estate was 
still fields. Now it is a populated district of busy streets and thoroughfares, but the tower and its 
contiguous building have been turned into a social club and local museum for the estate tenants. 
Thus, in the midst of a crowded modern suburb, Bolton’s tall tower still raises its head above sur- 
rounding buildings, and the memory of the wealthy alderman is kept fresh by the survival of 
his wainscotings. 
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TISSINGTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE 


N its east side Tissington Hall is a Jacobean manor house opening on to a village green 

(Fig. 229); but to the west it shows Palladian features (Fig. 230), and is connected with 

the high road that runs up the valley of the Dove by an avenued drive that tells of later 

and more ceremonious days. In the fifteenth century Tissington came to a branch of 

the Fitzherbert family, who had long been seated at Norbury, which is on the Derbyshire bank 

of the Dove, a little south of Ashbourne town, while Tissington is to the north of it. The 

Fitzherberts poed strong and wealthy. They eee out branches not only in Derbyshire, but 

across the dividing Dove into neighbouring Staffordshire, took frequent part in the government of 

both shires, and gave England a distinguished judge nil a capable diplomatist. ‘They continue 

still in direct male descent and in both senior and junior Dee: to hold important estates, of 
which Tissington is one. 

_ The first of the’ Fitzherberts to leave his mark upon any surviving domestic building is 
Sir Henry, fifth Lord of Norbury, who was still alive in 1310, about which time he rebuilt the 
manor house. No doubt, he had found a half-timbered dwelling, but he rebuilt in stone, forming 
an outer court of farmery and office buildings and an inner court on to which his new house 
opened. Of this, the east side, containing a hall below and chambers above, still survives, 
though put to base uses (Fig. 244). He may yet be seen in effigy in the church, which lies so 
close to his manor house that his descendants (who largely rebuilt it and lie there sumptuously 
entombed) connected the two buildings. 

It is from Sir Henry’s younger brother, Thomas, that the Tissington branch descends. His 
descendant, Nicholas Fitzherbert, married Margaret, heiress of Robert Frauncis, who himself 
had inherited a moiety of the Tissington estate through his grandfather, Ralph Meynell. This 
marriage took place about the time that Edward IV won the crown of England, which is also the 
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EE ~1 date when the head of the 
Fitzherberts, Nicholas of 
Norbury, an adherent of 
the triumphant Yorkists, 
became sheriff for the 
second time. He did 
much work at the manor 
house and at the church. 
The doorway into the old 
hall is of his time. There 
remains woodwork in the 
building at the north end 
of the hall that is of the 
same date, and on his 
monument in the church 
an inscription declared 
that he had “‘ made the 
church of his owe 
expence.” This, how- 
ever, IS an exaggeration, 
for many parts of it, including the 
magnificent chancel, are of earlier date. 
Even nineteenth century restorations 
have by no means destroyed the 
beauty and the interest of the edifice 
and of its contents, the most splendid 
of which are most certainly the 
monuments of Nicholas and of his 
son Ralph. Nicholas lies alone on 
the top on his alabaster altar tomb 
(Fig. 248), while the whole of his 
seventeen children are accommodated 
along the sides. He died in 1473, and 
as his son Ralph only survived him 
for ten years, it is very probable that 
the same hand produced both 
monuments, for they are extremely 
similar, not merely in design, but in 
detail. Ralph’s, however, is broader, for his wife lies by his side (Fig. 245). Moreover, the 
crocketed niches are a little wider, for the children are three less in number, and some of them 
are arranged in pairs. Ralph wears the same Yorkist collar as his father, but from it hangs the 
boar, cognisance of Richard III, who was King when Ralph died. Both Nicholas and Ralph have 
their feet resting upon a lion, whose tail supports the left toe, while under the right crouches a 
diminutive but beautifully sculptured figure sitting on the lion’s back. Nicholas’s “‘ weeper ” 
is an angel, and much as the later Puritans respected these tombs, this was too much for 
them, and the angel has lost its head. It is strange that the same fate did not befall Ralph’s 
““ weeper,”’ a monk with a rosary—surely, an object of Puritan hatred (Fig. 247). 

Of Ralph’s sons, John, the elder, marked his ownership of forty-eight years by completing 
the work at the church, while Sir Anthony was one of Henry VIII’s most distinguished and trusted 
judges. His digest of the English law, published in 1514, under the title of “ La Graunde 
Abridgement,” “ was the first serious attempt to reduce the entire law to a systematic shape.” 
His eldest son, Sir Thomas, inheriting a rich estate and marrying an heiress, at first began to 
embellish Norbury, where there are still remains of the heraldic glass with which he filled the 
windows of the hall and principal apartments. But, adhering to the older faith, he spent much 
of the last thirty years of his life in prison, and he died in the Tower in 1581. His brothers, 
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Old walls shown black, new work by hatched lines. 
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Richard and John, also 
suffered incarceration, 
and one, if not both, 
ended his days in gaol. 
Crushing fines were 
also inflicted, so that 
the owners of Norbury 
were no longer men of 
great wealth ame 
position, and their house 
fell into decay. In the 
seventeenth century 
Norbury came to the 
descendant of Sir 
Anthony’s youngest son, 
William, who married the 
heiress of Swynnerton in 
Staffordshire. ‘That seat 
then continued to be the 
chief residence of tie 
family, while Norbury 
was partly pulled down 
and the remainder turned 
into a farmhouse. 
__~Fre this the present 
house of Tissington had 
been built, and became 
the most important 
Fitzherbert house in 
Derbyshire. It has been 
so repeatedly altered that 
it would be venturesome 
indeed to attempt a 
description of exactly 
what manner of house it 
was that arose here in the 
latter days of Elizabeth or 
the earlier ones of her 
successor. The east 
233.—WINDOW AND PANELLING IN THE HALL. elevation alone retains 
any characteristics of this 
period. Even here old prints show that sash windows were afterwards introduced, so that the 
present mullions are a replacement, except in the case of the great bay of the central porch. As 
to its general form, there is none of the looseness that characterises houses where the medizeval 
spirit was maintained, and this points to a date in James’s, rather than in his predecessor’s 
reign. ‘The hall (see plan, Fig. 231) is no longer entered at the extremity of one of its sides, but 
from the centre of one of its ends, after the manner of Somerhill (Fig. 477) and of Charlton in 
Kent, and in all three houses we find the saloon, or great parlour, over the hall and lit by the porch 
bay. A Somerhill rain-water head is dated 1613, and Tissington may well be of that time. Its most 
interesting features of this period are the much-varied oak wainscotings. They are found lining 
the walls of rooms that are otherwise later in character. That in the hall (Fig. 232) is a very 
exceptional example of interlaced arcading. The same idea occurs in the drawing-room at 
Lyme, but on a smaller and much less outstanding scale. The arcading is not continuous, but 
is divided up into sections—containing one whole and two half arches—by large fluted pilasters 
of the same model as the smaller ones used in the arcading. Of the latter the general line is 
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frequently broken by little devices of ‘“‘ jewel work” (Fig. 233). These were intended as the 
‘salient points, and, therefore, two of the fasciz of the prism-shaped excrescences are an inlay of 
lighter wood. The arcadings stand on a base ornamented with incised flutings, and the whole 
of this principal storey of the wainscoting has a dado of much simpler and solider type below it. 
The general composition is a comparatively learned piece of designing for provincial work of 
its period. In the drawing-room above (Fig. 235) much the same general scheme was adopted, 
but with quite different detail. There is the same division by fluted pilasters and the same 
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plain base. But, between the main pilasters, the arcading is replaced by a much more 
architectural device (Fig. 236). On the base of very reserved geometrical strapwork design stand 
lesser pilasters supporting an entablature, above which rises a Jacobean achievement somewhat 
resembling those that we often find on the gateways and screens of the period. ‘The large panel, 
enframed by the pilasters and entablature, is divided up into a central square and four exterior 
angled compartments, in the same manner as the sections of wainscoting that run both above and 
below the arcaded storey in the Lyme drawing-room. It is noticeable, too, that the inlaid band 
above the Lyme arcading bears some resemblance to the foliated scrolls of light wood in 
the frieze of the Tissington entablature (Fig. 238). ‘Though Lyme is in Cheshire, it is on the 
Derbyshire border, and the same craftsmen may have been employed there and at ‘Tissington. 
The builder of the house at 'Tissington will almost certainly have been Francis Fitzherbert, 
fourth in descent from Nicholas Fitzherbert, whom we have seen marrying the heiress of the 
Meynell moiety of the Tissington estate, the other moiety being acquired by Francis soon after 
he succeeded his father in 1595. He was a wealthy man of local note, being twice sheriff of his 
county, and assessed highly among the Derbyshire gentry when Elizabeth called upon them to 
equip horsemen for the Irish War at the close of her reign. But his house was of moderate size 
and, except in the two rooms that have been described, the work is of a modest character. Yet, 
even in lesser apartments, he was both liberal and original in the matter of woodwork. 'To the 
south, the hall opens on to the staircase (Fig. 240), by no means a large example, but with charming 
carved scrollwork both on its string and on its handrail (Fig. 249). ‘The wainscoting on the wall 
side, too, has carving in its frieze panels, and it is finished by a very elegant and unusual little 
cresting, which reappears both in the breakfast room (Fig. 239) and in the Blue Bedchamber above 
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it (Fig. 241), occupying the north-east corner of the house. In both these rooms we find the same 
long frieze panels with strapwork carving as on the staircase, but the panel scheme below this is 
different and decidedly rare. In the breakfast room, above a stretch of ordinary rectangular panels, 
is a broad band arranged diagonally. This was a type evidently favoured by the Fitzherberts, 
as there is still a room at Norbury similarly panelled. The scheme is a little assertive, but is 
sufficiently well designed to form an agreeable composition, whereas the variant of it adopted in 
the Blue Bedroom is mainly interesting as an eccentricity. The wall is here covered with narrow 
parallel bands of alternate rectangular and diagonal panels. All this work had, at one time, been 
coated with paint ; but twenty-five years ago large works of renovation, as well as of addition, were 
begun by the late Sir Richard Fitzherbert under the professional guidance of Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 
He found “no oak visible—all was dirty, discoloured, grainless. Now there are 20 panelled 
rooms all with the original old oak surface recovered.” Nothing can be better than the way 
in which this work has been effected, for colour and texture are both excellent. ‘The old work 
has been given its full value, as, for instance, the delightful wrought-iron hinges to a cupboard 
in the Blue Room (Fig. 243). The door handles now adopted are of oak, on the same principle 
as the ordinary Norfolk latch. The hand passes through the space behind a round, upright bar, 
while the thumb presses down a lever that connects with the latch on the other side. On the left 
side of the illustration of the breakfast room an example may be seen. Nothing could be more 
handy and practical or more in character with the wainscoting with which it is associated. On 
the opposite side of the staircase to the Blue Room and leoking out west is the Red Room 
(Fig. 242), with arcaded wainscoting like the hall. It will be seen, however, that the marble 
of the mantelpiece belongs to the eighteenth century, as also does the iron basket-grate that it 
encloses. It is one of the many admirable examples of the kind that we find at Tissington, 
and which bring us down to the date of alterations made by one or other of four William 
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238.—DETAIL OF THE DRAWING-ROOM WAINSCOTING. 


Fitzherberts, who, in succession, held Tissington for a century and a half. The first came into 
possession as a lad in 1642, he held the estates for fifty-five years, and the second half of his life 
coincided with one of the most active building periods in our history—that in which the classical 
style, introduced by Inigo Jones, but checked by the Civil Wars, asserted itself throughout the 
land after the Restoration. But what we find in this manner at Tissington is probably somewhat 
later. ‘Take as an example the charming wrought ironwork that closes the arched entrance to 
the forecourt from the village green. The archway itself may date from Francis Fitzherbert’s 
time. It was not then the practice to drive or ride up to the porch of Derbyshire manor houses, 
and these narrow-arched entrances—possessed of a good deal of presence and architectural 


yo 


detail, despite their modesty—were not unusual. The Tissington example may be compared with 
those still existing at Bradshaw Hall and Highlow Old Hall. They have become farmhouses, 
and, therefore, show no such later developments as the wrought ironwork at Tissington. It is 
simple in character, and suits the quiet modesty of the building with which it is associated. But itis 
very beautiful in design, and what ornament there is is very delicately wrought. The capitals of 
the open ironwork pilasters and the mask in the position of a keystone are in the same manner — 
as the magnificent ham- 
mered and embossed 
work of. Tijou ame 
Hampton Court. Among 
his English followers was 
Robert Bakewell, whose 
name connects him with 
a Derbyshire town not 
far from ‘Tissington. 
But in Queen Anne’s 
time he set up in Derby 
and supplied the neigh- 
bouring gentry with 
ironwork as good in 
design as it was skilful 
in execution. Wea 
Tissington, but on the 
_ Staffordshire bank of the 
~ Dove, lies Okeover, rich 
in gates and grilles” 
and even in_ staircase 
balustrading, no doubt 
the product of Robert 
Bakewell, to whom also 
the little Tissington 
example may be con- 
fidently attributed, the 
likely date being about 
1720.  ‘Tissington was 
then the home —aam™ 
the second Wiiliam 
Fitzherbert, nephew of 
the first. He had been 
brought up for the Bar, 
and held the Recorder- — 
ship of Derby. As he 
lived well into George II’s 
time, he').must 
responsible for the west 
front of ‘Tissington, a 


239.—IN THE BREAKFAST ROOM. plain three - storeyed 


building of rubble stone, — 


with ashlar dressings. ‘The ground floor is occupied by an arcaded loggia. ‘The west end of the 
hall opens on to this, so that, no doubt, it was an addition to the old and somewhat narrow 
house. ‘The arcading projects in the centre to support the bay of the west drawing-room, which 
communicates with the older one to the east, so fully illustrated. The west drawing-room is in 
the late George II manner, with a good chimneypiece in white and coloured marbles. Of about 
the same date, although in quite different style, are the chimneypiece and grate in the hall 
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(Fig. 234), which are strongly influenced by the eighteenth century Gothic taste, generally 
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240.—THE UPPER FLIGHT OF 
WAINSCOTING IN THE BLUE ROOM. 
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244.—FOURTEENTH CENTURY WORK AT NORBURY OLD HALL. 


connected with the name of Horace Walpole, who began making a “ castle ” of Strawberry Hill 
in 1749. ‘The hall grate at Tissington is quite in the same manner as the Gothic furniture of 
‘Thomas Chippendale, of which there are several specimens at 'Tissington, as well as of his French, 
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Chinese and other styles. The 
clustered columns of the 
chimneypiece are of the same 
type as Chippendale used for 
tables, chairs and cabinet 
stands. They are surmounted 
by pinnacles somewhat in the 
Jacobean obelisk form, but 
ornamented with crisply 
sculptured foliage of pure 
Gothic inspiration. The same 
wreathes the top of the rather 
frantically outlined fire-arch. 
Behind it is a trefoiled Gothic 
arcading, but the keystone 246.—RALPH FITZHERBERT AND HIS WIFE IN NORBURY CHURCH. 
above it is a classic satyr. The 
same mixture of styles is seen in the plasterwork. The pilasters of the wainscoting are 
connected by ogival arches, but the scrolled ornament between these is composed of garrya swags 
and other Renaissance motifs. Above this is a frieze of strapwork design, whereas the chief 
member of the cornice is again in the Walpolian manner. The whole thing may shock the 
purist, whether his bent be Gothic or Classic. Yet the general effect, in combination with the 
fine earlier wainscoting, 
is quite agreeable, while 
the mantelpiece itself, 
which is very finely 
wrought in Hopton 
stone, is among the best 
examples of a taste which 
was an interesting out- 
come of a highly civilised, 
if somewhat artificial and 
exhausted, society. 

meme owner . of 
Tissington at that time— 
the third William Fitz- 
herbert—was a man who 
had relations with many 
of the most capable and 
learned men of his time. 
Dr. Johnson was a 
frequent guest in the 
Ashbourne neighbour- 
hood and knew the 
Tissington family well. 
If he had no very high 
opinion of the intellectual 
parts and attainments of 
the husband, he bestowed 
encomiums on the wife— 
one of the Meynells of 
Bradley Hall—declaring 
that “she had the best 
understanding he had 


ever met with in any 
human being.” 248.—NICHOLAS FITZHERBERT. 
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The connection of these Tissington Fitzherberts with the lterati of the day is shown by a 
letter written by Gray to Mason in 1770, in which he says, ‘‘ The little Fitzherbert is come as 
a pensioner to St. John’s and seems to have all his wits about him.”” This was the youngest son, 
Alleyne, who had just gone up to Oxford. Gray, at this time, very seldom left the precincts of 
his own college, and his visiting of the St. John’s undergraduate created almost a sensation. It 
must be remembered that Gray and Mason were among Horace Walpole’s closest friends, and 
nothing is more likely than that William Fitzherbert imbibed his Gothic ideas direct from the 

Strawberry Hill source. He 
died two vears after his clever 
little boy went to Oxford. 
His eldest son, William, was 
Gentleman Usher to the 
King, an office which was 
considered to entitle him to 
the baronetcy which he 
received in 4784. Buta 
quarrel with the Lord Cham- 
berlain soon after led to his 
‘resignation. He retired to 
the country, and died at 
Tissington in 1791, the year 
in which his youngest brother 
obtained the title of Lord 
St. Helens. The ability 
“which Gray had recognised 
had earned the youth a 
travelling scholarship, and 
that qualified him for the 
diplomatic post of Minister at 
Brussels when he was twenty- 
five. He did his work so 
well that, though he was 
scarcely thirty when the peace 
negotiations that ultimately 
terminated the American 
Independence War were 
begun in 1782, he was sent 
to Paris as plenipotentiary to 
treat with France and Spain. 
We find him next as envoy 
to Catherine of Russia, and 
he was with her on her 
journey to the Crimea in 
1787, when her favourite, 
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249.—THE SPRING OF THE STAIRCASE. Orloff, anxious to make her 
believe that he had done 


wonders in civilizing that province, is supposed to have had a movable village which did duty at 
many points and under many names along the Tsarina’s route. It was on his appointment as 
Ambassador to Spain that the diplomatist became Lord St. Helens. The close of his life was 
spent almost entirely in London, where he enjoyed the society of intellectuals such as Rogers 
and Bentham, and where he died in his house in Grafton Street in 1839. He had never married, 
and his nephew, Sir Henry, was his heir. This may account for the presence of so many fine 
pictures on the walls of Tissington, among them a portrait of Lord St. Helens himself, by Angelica 
Kauffmann. There is also much fine old furniture, English, French and Italian, as the illustration 
of the east drawing-room shows (Fig. 237). 
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BATEMANS, SUSSEX 


ATEMANS is a Jacobean house in Burwash parish, and Burwash lies in East Sussex, 
not far from the Kentish border. Hereabouts, in both counties, the settlements of men 
were apt to be set on hilltops rather than in hollows, and Burwash village is one which 
follows this fashion. Its street of pleasant houses lines the road which runs along a ridge 

and commands extensive views over the rich and diversified country that once formed the 
impenetrable Andredsweald, the long stretch of forest land that for a while protected the Briton 
from the invading Saxon. But if the village sits high, much of the land of the parish lies low, 
and forms several of the little valleys where the joint presence of ironstone, of wood for the furnace, 
and of a stream to work the bellows and the hammer gave rise to one of the most important and 
profitable of our medizeval industries. Burwash is in the centre of the now extinct Kent and Sussex 
iron manufacturing district, and it takes some of its present character from its past industrial 
history. ‘Though the parish, at an early date, is found containing as many as seven manors or 
sub-manors, yet it also possesses three old houses of considerable size and presence that have never 
carried with them any manorial rights or pretension. 

_If, after passing through Burwash Street from east to west, you take the lane to the left, 
which rapidly descends from the ridge to the hollow, you will at once see below you the noble 
chimney stacks, the pleasant gables and the warm tile roofing of Batemans, and Batemans is the 
most important of Burwash’s non-manorial dwellings and properties. Its 250 acres of land—and 
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more were never attached to it—would, in no way, produce the means to build and support it. 
It speaks plainly of money made in trade, and that trade the local one of the ironmaster. Its 
little valley is typical, and it fulfilled the requirements. It lay within the forest area; its sand- 
stone was, and is, richly ferruginous ; a stream, supplying a mill even now, courses down the valley 
whose formation, neither deeply narrow nor widely flat, made it convenient for the erection of 
those dams which, as Camden noted in Elizabeth’s time— 


turned sundry meadows into pools and waters, that they might be of power sufficient to drive the hammer-mills which, 
beating upon the iron, resound all over the places adjoining. 


Batemans, for a good many years, has been the retreat chosen for its quiet and its aloofness 
by Mr. Kipling, but originally it must have been the home of one of those leaders of industry 
who, in the small manner of our ancestors, produced around them the bustle of population and 
the noise of the factory. That the Sussex ironworks dated as far back as the Roman occupation 
of Britain was proved over half a century ago by the researches and excavations of Mr. Edward 
Turner, whose field of operations lay at Maresfield, some miles west of Burwash. Since then, 
at Burwash and elsewhere, an examination of the “ cinder heaps ”—the beds of iron scorize which 
mark the sites of extinct furnaces—has often led to the discovery of Roman remains. After that 
silence reigns on the subject, so far as Sussex is concerned, until Henry III’s time, when we 
conclude that the Sussex furnaces were active, since a Royal grant in 1266 empowers the Lewes 
townsmen to take toll of a penny for each cart and of a halfpenny for each horse that enters their 
gates laden with iron from the neighbouring weald. ‘To the next century belongs the oldest 
surviving specimen of Sussex ironwork ; it is the product of a Burwash forge, and is to be found 
in Burwash Church. It is a cast-iron slab, serving as a gravestone, whereon, under a cross, an 
inscription in the Latin tongue and in Longobardic lettering begs the reader to “ pray for the 
soul of Joan Collins.” This brings us direct to the Burwash forges and, perhaps, even to 
Batemans. The Collinses were an old Sussex family long and closely connected with the iron 
trade. The Burwash slab, however, is by far the earliest proof of that connection, for there is 
scant record of the trade and of its craftsmen during either the fourteenth or the fifteenth centuries ; 
but the evidence of surviving firebacks, andirons and other iron objects of Gothic design and 
ornament shows their activity during the fifteenth century at least. Sussex, too, certainly took 
an early part in a new and important branch of the industry which arose after Cressy was fought. 
It is recorded in the “ Archzologia ” for 1790 that an old gun, or mortar, then lay on Eridge Green, 
and was shot off on fair days. It consisted of many small bars or rods forming a tube and bound 
together by nine hoops. ‘This was the English fifteenth century type of cannon, for to cast them 
in an entire piece appears to have been a French invention and not to have been introduced into 
this country until 1543, when Ralph Hogge, a Buxted founder, brought over Peter Baude, a 
Frenchman, to practise this art in Sussex. From this date forward for more than a century many 
fortunes were made in Sussex. It was its chief industrial epoch, and, as in more ways than 
one national interests were involved, Government action took place and State papers afford us 
information. ‘The export of ordnance was a matter which Elizabeth’s Ministers closely watched, 
since they held that “ yt importeth the state that the enemy of her Majesty should not be furnished 
oute of the lande with ordnance to annoye us.” At one time such export was not entirely 
forbidden, but special licence was granted to one or more founders to carry on this trade. Who 
more worthy of this than the originators of the cast-iron cannon in England? And so Ralph 
Hogge, “ manufacturer of guns and shot for the Ordnance Office,” obtains a patent for the sole 
exportation of guns. It was, however, so profitable a branch of the trade that other ironmasters 
sought to carry it on in an illicit manner, and Ralph Hogge had to complain of such breach of 
his rights in 1547. ‘The chief men were summoned before the Council, and bonds were taken from 
all not to found or sell ordnance without Royal licence. To carry out this regulation, a complete 
return of all ironworks and of their owners or lessees was taken. From it we find that many of the 
great landowners. of Sussex were profiting by the trade. The Earls of Northumberland, Derby 
and Surrey, the lords of Buckhurst, Abergavenny and Montagu, the Sidneys, the Culpeppers, 
the Pelhams and the Gages are all either ironmasters themselves or proprietors of works let on 
lease. First on the list appears ‘‘ Stephen Collyns I fordg in Lamberhirse,” and farther down 
we find ‘Thomas Collins of ‘‘ Stockens furnace” in Brightling. These were, probably, offshoots 
of the original Burwash family, who still held their ground, for John Collins has “a forge in 
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Burwashe called the Nither forge.’ He was, however, by no means the only ironmaster then 
flourishing in the parish, for we are told of ‘“‘ dyvers fordgs and furnaces in Burwashe of Collyns 
Mayes and others,” and the name of Thomas Glide also appears. Clearly, then, Burwash was 
a great centre of activity, and the number of its good old houses is fully accounted for. That 
is, unfortunately, all we can say. As to Batemans, the name by which it is known is a compara- 
tively recent one, and is not that of an ironmaster. Up to 1760 the name of “ Lane Bridge ” 
seems to have been attached to it. Then there is no further mention of it in the parish annals 
until 1790, when it reappears under its present title. 
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It is a building essentially of one date and design, and gives the impression of having been 
built a little before or after 1600. The date on the porch, however, is 1634, and this may well 
have been the time of its principal erection, for we must remember that in quiet places the old 
native style long lingered, and the classic spirit, which Inigo Jones was ready to introduce into 
the palaces of kings and the mansions of the great, did not affect the small country builder during 
the reign of Charles I. Typically Jacobean, therefore, may this pleasant place be called. It 
has had its ups and downs. The east front (Fig. 251) shows, on the right-hand side, a slightly 
projecting wall, which is all that remains of the original north wing which once gave the full E 
shape to the house. An owner, in somewhat recent times, had an “‘ improving” spirit, and cut 
down some of the windows, such as that to the right of the porch. But these are small matters, 
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and but slightly diminish the value of Batemans as an unspoilt survival of a good architectural 
age. ‘The principal modern influence has been entirely good, for its present owner has a full 
knowledge and a delicate perception of what is fitting to its age and style, and, by a successful 
creation of gardens, reparation of the fabric and furnishing of the rooms, has made the very best 
of the good old material which came into his hands. The original builder set his house well. It 
is in the valley, indeed, but not at the bottom of it. It is at the immediate foot of the steep north 
hill, and, therefore, the ground still slopes from it towards the little stream. That gives scope for 
terraces and lawns (Fig. 256) and open outlook on to the finely timbered brow which, at some 
distance, closes in the southern prospect. East and west the eye can range down and up the homely 
vale, with its alternations of lush meadow and warm-coloured arable fields, its farms, cottages, 
mill and hop-kilns with spacious roofage of mossy tile. Hop-kilns of the old type are falling into 
disuse for their original purpose, but Mr. Kipling has retained his, although for other uses. The 
top of one of them was fitted as a dovecot before Mr. Kipling’s advent, and the well proportioned 
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little cupola which has taken the place of the cowl materially assists in the general grouping of 
the buildings (Fig. 254). The second kiln was arranged by Mr. Ambrose Poynter for Mr. Kipling 
as part of a cottage. How good the general grouping is at Batemans an illustration shows (Fig. 255). 
As was usually the case with our Jacobean builders, the chimneys play an important part in 
the skyline, and the great central stack of six shafts has a most excellent effect, rising out of the 
expanse of tile roofing and balanced by its lesser brethren and by the ball finials of the gables. 
The chimneys are of brick, as the stone of which the house is built was none too plentiful nor suited 
by its texture and density for such delicate treatment as the shaping and moulding of the chimney 
shafts imply. But stone is used for all the wrought work of the windows—for jambs, mullions 
and dripstone, and the whole wall surface is worn and weathered to a charming hue and texture. 
The house lies back from the road, and a wooden gate of good design hanging on stone posts 
admits to the broad, flagged way leading to the porch (Fig. 250). A thin, rough-surfaced and 
uneven-shaped local stone has been used for this and for garden pathways and steps, with 
admirable result. Dry stone walls support the broadly treated grass terraces, while the main lower 
lawn is of size and ampleness to form, without unduly breaking it up or frittering it away, the quiet 
setting to the square pool (Fig. 252), whose waters are continued into the narrow paved channel and 
circle that form the centre of the rose garden (Fig. 253). Mr. Kipling has laid out a garden full 
of incident and full of flower, possessing all that variety of treatment and of planting which modern 
horticultural development so amply offers, and yet wholly free from that fussiness, that want 
of restful balance and restrained treatment which spoil so many modern gardens. Nor is any 
different note struck when we cross-the thresheld. ‘The builder of Batemans lived in an age and 
in an environment which, while it enabled him to appreciate good workmanship and to enjoy 
the possession of well made furniture, did not permit him, even had he been willing, to acquire 
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such in superfluity. Every object, therefore, had its full value in the general arrangement. 
Mantelpiece and doorway, chest and cupboard, chair and table, all revealed their adequacy of 
form and ornament against a sufficiency of background and amid an airy spaciousness. Such was 
seventeenth century furnishing, and to treat a seventeenth century house other than after the 
manner of its own age is to do it an injustice and to waste an opportunity. To pack its rooms 
with the tawdry and meaningless abundance of an “‘ up-to-date ” upholsterer is, of course, absolute 
desecration. But even to crowd them with costly and beautiful antiques drawn together from 
many a clime, as a rich collector is apt to do, is to turn them into wearying museums and spoil 
them as satisfying pictures of old-fashioned home life. Mr. Kipling has thoroughly understood 
this, and, while by no means discarding such modern conveniences as electric light and 
bathrooms, has essentially preserved the inherent spirit of his ancient abode. The ample hall, 
with its beam-and-rafter ceiling, its simple Jacobean wainscoting of well figured oak, its arched 
chimneypiece and doorways of wrought stone, is sparsely set with armchairs and livery cupboard, 
benches and stools of good but simple design ; while a great draw-table, massive in structure and 
rich in detail, asserts its superiority as the most important adjunct of such a room (Fig. 257). 
Passing by the staircase, whose strapwork newel post is seen in the picture, we turn into the 
parlour (Fig. 258). ‘The simplicity of its structure—its oaken ceiling, its stone mullions, its quiet 
panelling and plaster-—-would make any sumptuousness of furnishing quite out of place; yet, 
as an inner apartment, a ladies’ room, the severity of the hall is, rightly, relaxed. ‘The oak tables 
and livery cupboard are of lighter and more elegant design, and the succeeding age of walnut, 
with its greater finish and luxuriousness, is represented by Charles II chairs and a Queen Anne 
china cabinet. Reserve, however, is still the characteristic of this pleasant scene, where the 
morning sunlight, streaming through the ample casements, lights up the shining surfaces (Fig. 259). 
In the dining-room, in the study and in the bedrooms above them a well informed and consistent 
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obedience to the dominant characteristic is observed. Batemans is precisely the retreat which 
the English-speaking world would desire one of its wisest thinkers and most brilliant writers to 
have created for himself. It is a typical Old English home, of which every part, within and without, 
both what is original and what has been recently added, is in ordered harmony, while the whole 
is redolent of the British soil and an epitome of generations of its men. From what surroundings 


could a teacher and patriot more fittingly draw his inspiration ¢ 
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T’ Levens Hall we still find traces of the Plantagenet ownership of the Redemans, of 
the ‘Tudor and Early Stuart work of the Bellinghams, and, lastly, of the features added in 
the Late Renaissance manner by the Grahmes. It was, however, Sir James Bellingham 
—tuling here from 1577 to 1641—who so distinctly set his mark upon the place that 

we may well call it his house even to-day. 

Although merely one of the many divisions of the large parish of Heversham, lying south 
of Kendal town, Levens has been divided into two properties ever since the days of Richard I, 
when its then owner, one Ketel, sold a moiety of the estate to Henry de Redeman. What 
Ketel retained became known as Nether or Low Levens, on which still stands the old manor 
house of the estate, but the portion which the Redemans held for three hundred years was called 
Upper or Over Levens, and on it is the Levens Hall that forms so enticing a composition of 
house and gardens, seen when we cross the bridge (Fig. 267) that spans the Kent River as it flows 
from Kendal town south- 
ward to one of the creeks 
of Morecambe Bay. 

Held by families of 
distinction, Over Levens, 
although standing so 
near the road, grew into 
a stately residence en- 
vironed by a great park ; 
while the original manor 
place, on the other bank 
OF the river, 10st,/its 
character as the habita- 
tion of its owners, and 
became a farm. 

Dine whrstory .or 
Levens Hall has been 
influenced by that of the 
chief town of the Barony 
of Kendale, which 
was a lordship of vast 
extent while held by 
the de Lancastres. Even 
after it was divided, in 
Henry. IIl’s time, its 
members were important 
estates, such as that 
which was owned by 
William Parr, who 
became Lord Kendal 
wien. «tLenry V ELT 
married his sister 
Catherine, as his sixth 
wife, in 1543; or even 
that known as the 
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coming to the Crown, was granted by Henry VIII to Alan Bellingham, who had already possessed 
himself of Over Levens. 

The Redemans, from whom he had purchased the estate under Honey II, had more than once 
ruled the county town as seneshals to its lords—de Lancastres, Rosses and Parrs by turn—* as 
of the barony of Kendale.” The Redemans were, one and all, men of some local mark, the most 
important being the Sir Richard Redeman who succeeded his father at Levens in 1390 and 
increased his territorial importance by marriage with a wealthy Yorkshire widow. He was variously 
employed by the Lancastrian Kings, treating for peace with the Scots in 1399, exacting fines 
from the defeated Percy adherents in 1405, mobilising forces for the French Expedition in 1415, 
and acting as Speaker of the House of Commons in that same year. He left no son to succeed 
him at his death in 1426, but the Redemans continued at Levens until it was sold to Alan 
Bellingham in 1489. The chief features of the Over Levens house at that date will have been a 
pele tower and a hall. Of these, the pele will have been the older, and have dated from about 
1300. It was not either the present tower, by the front entrance (Fig. 264), nor that called the 


Howard Tower, at the east end of the office wing (Fig. 294), but formed what is now the north-east 


end of the house, with its mullioned windows and many gables of the Bellingham time (Fig. 262). 
It still, however, possesses a few original features. In the undercroft below the drawing-room are 
three doorways with square, but shouldered, heads, such as we find in castles as early as 
Edward I’s time. The Levens pele, however, is unlikely to date before the reign of Edward III. 
The history of Levens and its owners formed the subject of a paper by the late Canon Weston 
printed in the 1869 volume of the Archzeological Journal. It has been more recently treated by 
Mr. John F. Curwen. His account was prepared for the 1898 visit ofthe Royal Archzological 
Society to these parts and has been separately reprinted. A plan of the undercroft shows the pele 
to have been about 46ft. by 25ft. It was, therefore, about as a as that of Burneside, but only 
half as big as that of Sizergh, both in the same nocunetriade 
He then tells us that— 
As time advanced and property became more secure, additions and modifications were made to these comfortless abodes, 
and the Redemans would build on to the west side of this Pele, the “ Aula” or Great Hall, which had probably a lofty, 
and massive oaken timber roof. 
There is still to be seen in the present attics spanning across the same area, only higher up, two open-framed and cut 


trusses, which may have been used for this ancient roof and are now doing service in the more modern structure above. 
This Hall measures internally 40 feet by 22 feet, being the same length and just 2 feet wider than the Great Hall at Sizergh, 


He places the hall floor on the ground level, and finds a door from it to the pele at its east end, ~ 


just as, to the west, he finds one admitting to the 
ofhce wing where the servants’ hall (Fig. 285) is 
now situated. He then adds: 


The old stone pointed arched doorway, with a chamfer in 
cavetto, leading to what used to be kitchens, still stands 
piercing a wall, 4 feet, 6 inches thick, and we are told 
that traces of outbuildings have been discovered in the 
garden at this end of the house, with indications of having 
been destroyed by fire. 

But now all is greatly changed. The spiral stair leading 
to the lord’s withdrawing room and solar, is gone. ‘The 
Pele, itself, bereft of its battlements, is over-laid and 
disguised, and the ancient “ Aula” with its kitchens, after 
having endured possibly a century and a half, have given 
place to the great re-modelling of the Second Epoch. 


The first Bellingham who established himself 
in Westmorland was one Richard, who, somewhere 
about the year 1300, married the heiress of the 
Burnisheads of Burneside, a manor situated in 
Kendal parish, a couple of miles north of the 
town. This Richard de Bellingham came of a 
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Tynedale family of that name, which, as Canon A, the front door ; 8, the hall; c, the large drawing: 
Weston assures us, ‘‘ drew their descent from one 700m; ov, the small drawing-room ; 8, the small 


; : : “V7: staircase; ¥, the great staircase; 6G, the library, or 
Alan De Bellingham in the time of William the chapel bedroom «. Bathe doxgreracne i ann 


Conqueror.” Richard, or his successor, will, over the kitchen wing ; L, the Howard Tower; M, offices. 
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probably, have built the Burneside pele already mentioned. His descendants were, generally, 
knighted, and were of the same local importance as their Redeman neighbours at Levens. It 
was not, however, the head of the house, but a cadet, who became possessed of the most acres 
in the Kendal region. 

Alan Bellingham was the eighth son of Sir Robert Bellingham of Burneside, and whereas 
the eldest son, Sir Henry, continued the line at that place, Alan made his way in the world 
and gathered wealth, which he turned into real estate. How he did this Mr. Curwen has evidently 
failed to discover. He is only able to tell us that he was Treasurer of Berwick and Deputy Warden 
of the Marches; that he married Elizabeth, daughter of William Gilpin of Kentmere (which 
lies north of Levens) ; that he bought Levens from a Redeman in 1489; and also that “ he further 
acquired Helsington, Gathorne, Fawcett Forest, and other estates in Lancashire and Northumber- 
land, receiving in 1546 from Henry VIII the Lumley fee, which constituted a fourth part of the 
Barony of Kendal.’’ These dates indicate that he must have successfully practised territorial 
acquisition during fifty-five years. As to his character, he will have been a man of decision, 
actively aiding his friends and strenuously opposing his foes in days when alliances and 
feuds were rife on the Border and would fill much of the time of a Deputy Warden of the 
Marches. That this was so we learn from an eighteenth century history of Westmorland, which 


tells us: 


Of him this rhyme was made, alluding to his focial, and at the fame time martial difpofition : 
““ Amicus Amico Alanus, 
“ Belliger Belligero Bellinghamus.”’ 


The exact date of his death we know not, but three years after the Lumley fee became his we 
find the estates in possession of his son Thomas, who, in due course, was succeeded by his son, 
another Alan, “a Bachelor of the Inner Temple, one of the King’s Council at York, and M.P. 
for Westmorland, in 1571.’ When he died, in 1577, his son James must have been a young man, 
for we have already seen that he lived till 1641. Thus, the first owner of Levens held it for about 
sixty years, and the fourth for sixty-four. It was not, however, until James Bellingham’s time 
that Levens was the principal seat of the family, the Bellinghams throughout the sixteenth 
century, being called “‘ of Helsington.”’ Sir James Bellingham (he was kinghted by King James 
on his way south in 1603) turned his attention to Levens, and converted it from a Plantagenet 
stronghold into a smiling and ample Elizabethan country house. Unless he was eighty-five when 
he died in 1641, he cannot have been of age when, in 1577, he succeeded to the family estates, 
which consisted of some sixteen manors. Yet it cannot have been so very long after his succession 
that he began his conversion of Levens, which was sufficiently completed in 1586 for him to 
have his initials and that date set on his dining-room chimneypiece. Mr. Curwen tells us: 


His first undertaking seems to have been the pulling down of the south wall of the ancient Pele, together with its spiral 
stair, in order to lengthen what is now the drawing-room. With this work he entirely reconstructed the “ Aula.” Raising 
the floor nearly to the level of the first one of the Pele, su as to give ample room for servants’ offices beneath, he built 
the present magnificent banquetting hall and above the enriched plaster ceiling, he raised a suite of bedrooms. 


His mode of entering his hall at the high level that he chose for it is original. He halved the middle 
gable of his new north front, leaving the wall of its eastern half flush with that of the 
outer gable, but recessing the other half to the height of the attic floor as a sort of open and lofty 
porch (Fig. 260) reached by a flight of eleven steps which rise parallel with the wall of his projecting 
four-storeyed tower. Recessed behind this tower the hall stretches, and equals in length both 
gable and tower (B on plan, Fig. 261). Beyond the latter he erected, probably on the foundations 
of the Redeman kitchens, the building of which part of the undercroft is occupied by the 
servants’ hall, and part of the principal floor by the dining-room (H), where the date 1586 
occurs. 

He so completely reconstructed the old pele that it required the scrutiny of archzologists, 
such as Canon Weston and Mr. Curwen, to discover that it had ever existed. In it he placed 
his drawing-rooms (c and bp), and beyond it, to the south, threw out a new kitchen wing. Away 
to the west was his brewhouse and other offices (Fig. 265); but whether he connected these with 
the kitchen wing is uncertain, for the intervening buildings, including the Howard Tower, are of a 
later date. 

Ascending the stairway to the main entrance (A), we pass into the hall (Fig. 270). It is a 
rectangle with various offsets. West of the chimney rises the main staircase (F), which is not of 
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the Bellingham period, but, as regards the detail of both wall linings and balustrading, is a 
good specimen of the times when Bellinghams had been replaced by Grahmes. On the opposite 
side (Fig. 269) there is a lesser bay leading to the front door, and next to it a larger one that 
forms a sort of deep oriel, reached up steps. ‘The simple character of the wainscoting of the 
hall is an admirable foil to the elaborate and interesting plasterwork of both frieze and ceiling. 
The ceiling has the narrow moulded ribs that prevailed under Elizabeth and which we have 
seen at Sherborne (Fig. 54) and at Buckland (Fig. 94). At Levens the larger spaces formed by 
the interlacing of the ribs are filled with such devices as the Bellingham horn and stag within 
wreaths. But the portion of ceiling in the bay (Fig. 271) has, together with ‘Tudor roses crowned, 
the arms and supporters of Queen Elizabeth, and these are repeated on larger scale and with more 
elaboration above the chimney arch, thus forming the most important section of the exceptional 
plasterwork that occupies the whole space between wainscoting and ceiling on all sides of the 
room. The ceiling frieze is richly wrought with strapwork and masks. The architrave below 
it breaks forward above fluted Ionic pilasters that stand upon the cornice of the wainscoting, 
dividing the plasterwork into sections, each of which, below a wreathed arcade, has on it either 
some animals, such as the unicorn, stag and hound in one illustration (Fig. 273), or heraldic 
shields, as on another (Fig. 272). Beginning with the one next to the bay, we find Bellingham 
quartering Burnishead, marking the descent from Richard de Bellingham and the Burnishead 
heiress. 

In the next shield this quartering impales the Gilpin boar leaning against a tree, Alan 
Bellingham, the purchaser of Levens, having taken, as we have seen, his wife from that family. 
The third shield records the marriage of the parents of Sir James, the builder, whilst a fourth one 
shows the Bellingham quartering impaling the Curwen arms, Sir James’s wife having been a 
daughter of Sir Henry Curwen of Workington. The shields continue round until the staircase 
recess is reached, and occur also in the door recess (Fig. 274). -On either side of this recess, 
however, we have the beast panels, and these continue along the west side of the room partly 
concealed by the panel of arms flanked by sea monsters that stands over the deep panelled screen 
that runs across this end of the hall (Fig. 275). It gives the impression of belonging to the time of 
Alan Bellingham, and Mr. Curwen tells of a similar one at Burneside Hall. ‘The panel of arms itself 
has the initials I.A.B., for James Bellingham and Agnes Curwen, his wife, together with the date 
1617, which is thirty-one years later than that already noted on the dining-room mantelpiece, and — 
shows that Sir James completed his house in leisurely fashion. While he set his hall well above 
that of the Redeman “ aula,” it was lower than the ceiling of the undercrofts both east and west of 
it, so that we ascend three steps in order to enter the large, or north, drawing-room (Cc), which, 
together with the small, or south, drawing-room (p), is located, as we have seen, within the walls of 
the ancient pele. In these two rooms Sir James introduced very elaborate joinery, not dissimilar 
to that at Sizergh. Sizergh lies half way between Helsington—where Sir James will have been 
brought up—and Levens, where he afterwards made hishome. As a youth, therefore, he is likely 
to have watched the work of the joiners and carvers employed by Walter Strickland at Sizergh, 
where the well designed and delicately carved chimneypieces have on them dates ranging from 
1563 to1575. Although the Levens small drawing-room has precisely the same panels of diamonds 
within squares as the Sizergh morning-room, the same wood carvers are not likely to have been 
engaged later on at Levens, for the Sizergh chimneypieces have much more of the Italian 
Renaissance feeling and a greater mastery in the sculpture of the human form than we find at 
Levens. Yet the work at Levens is of high order. In the large drawing-room the chimneypiece 
(Fig. 276) is a three-decker, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders being used as the storeys rise, in 
the manner favoured by Elizabethan and Jacobean users of these classic orders. In the 
compartment above the fire-arch we have the family heraldry in three arched and pilastered 
panels, the charming way in which the strapwork environment of the arms folds over little 
naked figures being noticeable in the right-hand panel. Above these we have Queen Elizabeth’s 
arms in the centre panel, Sir James’s initials in that to the left, and the date 1595 in that to the 
right. ‘The doors (Fig. 280) are flanked by terms that stand on pedestals and form the supports 
of a far-projecting cornice on which are placed panels of arms framed in the same manner that 
we have just seen on the hall screen. The wainscoting of diamonds framed within squares is 
surmounted by a strapwork frieze, while in the window lights above the transoms we find more 


family heraldry in glass. In the 
deeply recessed eastern window 
there are eight diamond panes 
stained with arms, while in the 
north window (Fig. 277) there 
are six ovals where the arms are 
environed with very delightful 
heraldic mantling or strapwork 
devices (Figs. 278 and 2709). 
The first shield gives us the 
Bellingham - Burnishead quar- 
tering, in the second one this 
impales Curwen with that 
family’s motto “ Si je nestoy.”’ 
The most elaborate oval is the 
sixth one,where the Bellingham- 
Burnishead quartering impales 
an achievement of twelve coats. 
Below the shield is a little 
panel with the date 1613, and 
the rest of the space of the oval 
is painted in masterly fashion 
Meena nude figures amid 
landscapes and strapwork. 

In the smaller, or south, 
drawing-room (Fig. 281) the 
diamond of the panels is not 
part of the framing, but of the 
Panels themselves. The 
chimneypiece, like those from 
Canonbury, now at Castle 
Ashby (Figs. 225 and 226), 
has its superstructure resting 
upon figures. Those from 
Canonbury, however, are 
treated as terms, but those at 
Levens are personages naturally 
sculptured in wood. 

On the left we see Samson 
equipped with the ass’s jaw- 
bone, while, on the right, 
Hercuies, clothed in lion skin, 
is armed with-a club. The 
upper part is formed as a 
broken pediment containing a 
great strapwork achievement 
with the Bellingham horns; 
the rest of the enrichment 
consists of emblematic repre- 
sentations of the human figure. 
Single females, three standing 
as flanks to the panels. and 
two sitting on the pediment, 
represent the five senses. In 
each of the panels is a group 
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of four figures, representing the four elements on the left, and the four seasons on the right. 
Below the panels is carved this verse : | : 


Thus the five Sences stand portraitted here ; 
The Elements foure ; and Seasons of the yeare ; 
Samson supports the one side as in rage, 7% 
The other Hercules, in like equipage. 7 
The ceilings of the two drawing-rooms are closely akin to that in the hall, as, again, is that in 
the dining-room (Fig. 282), which we reach—also up steps—through one of the apertures in the 
screen at the west end of the hall. ‘The doorways are on the same lines as those in the large 
drawing-room, but are treated with more reserve. Ionic pilasters take the place of the terms as 
supports to the cornices, over which are set triangular pediments. In these, as also in the chimney- 
piece, we find bog oak and holly inlay of the character that Elizabethans called “ marketrie,” 
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which is quite a different thing from the veneer marquetry of Charles II’s time. We see it again 
in one of the set of very’ interesting three-tiered buffets of Elizabethan character that are in the 
dining-room, where the chairs are of equal quality, but of later—that is, post-Restoration—date. 
Where the walls are not wainscoted they are hung with Spanish leather of a fine pattern on gold 
background. Canon Weston, however, writing in 1869, tells us that this leather, “ though put 
up not many years ago, did but replace a decoration of the same material (now to be seen in another 
part of the house), which was probably part of the original adornment of the room at the time of 
Sir James’s alterations.” ‘The other leather hangings in the house are in a dressing-room, part 
of which is illustrated (Fig. 289). 

How far the fine old furniture, not only in this, but in other rooms of the house, were Belling- 
ham property I cannot say. Movables often were taken over by the new owners of country 
houses, and it is noticeable that among the seventeenth century armour that hangs in the hall 
there are, as Mr. Curwen points out, pistols ‘‘ with the Bellingham initials engraved upon them.” 
It was under James II that the Bellingham ownership came to an end. Sir James had been 
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succeeded in 1641 
by his son Henry, 
and he was suc- 
ceeded by his 
younger brother 
Alan, who served 
as a Knight of the 
Shire after ti 
Restoration and 
lived till 1672. His 
son James only 
survived him eight 
years, leaving a 
son, Alan, who 
represen tem 
Westmorland in 
the House Jom 
Commons trom 
1681 till 1685. He 
is described to us 
aS an “ ingenious, 
but unhappy 
young man,”’ who, 
_as an old county 
historian informs 
us, “confumed a 
vaft eftate and fold 
Levens together 
with the ref{t of his 
lands in Weftmor- 
land to Colonel 
James Grahmens 
Tradition has at 
that this transfer 
was the result of 
gaming or other 
personal debts 
incurred by young 
Alan Bellingham, 
James Grahme 
being the creditor. 
The first of 

his ancestors that 
we hear of in 
Cumberland was 
Fergus Grahme of 
Plomp in that 
county. His son 
Richard got on in 
the world. He was 
Gentleman. of the 
Horse to James I, 
and in 1629 was 
created Baronet of 
FEske. He ‘sateaam 
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the House of Commons for Carlisle, bought Netherby, and, fighting on the Royalist side, was 
wounded at Marston Moor. We hear, however, of no confiscation of the estates to which his son 
George succeeded in 1654, he having had, half a dozen years previously, a son, Richard, who 
became third baronet and a person of political importance. As a member of the House of 
Commons he led the opposition to the Exclusion Bill, which was to prevent the Duke of York 
from becoming James II on his brother’s death. Sir Richard was rewarded by being created 
Viscount Preston in the peerage of Scotland in 1681, and the following year was sent as ambassador 
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to France. Under James he was further advanced, and succeeded Sunderland as Lord President 


of the Council in 1688. ; 
Meanwhile, his younger brother, James—who, like himself, was educated under the famous 
Busby at Westminster and then went to Christ Church—had served in the Army, and, being 
attractive in person and manners, was a favourite at Court and captured the affections of Dorothy 
Howard, the beautiful maid of honour, who was a granddaughter of the first Earl of Berkshire 
(page 256). The marriage took place in 1675 and, soon after, he was made Privy Purse, first to 
the Duchess and then to the Duke of York, who continued him in that office when he became King 
in 1685. The private accounts of James I, preserved at Levens, remain as a memorial of this 
service, and whether it was through means thus derived that he purchased, or from association 
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at the gaming table that he won, young 
Alan Bellingham’s Westmorland estates, 
we do not know. Even the date of the 
acquisition seems a little obscure. Canon 
Weston puts it down at 1690, Mr. Curwen 
at 1689, while the Dictionary of National 
Biography assures us that the transaction 
took place in 1687—-certainly a more likely 
date, as twoyears later both the Grahme 
brothers were involved in the misfortunes 


that befell their master. James Grahme 


accompanied the King to Rochester in 
December 1688, and after that looked 
after his private and pecuniary interests, 
such as shares in the East India Company. 

The two brothers were left in freedom 
when the Prince of Orange took over 
the Government as William III, but the 
elder one, busying himself in the north 
with Jacobite intrigue, was arrested in 
1689. James, however, was not, at this 
time, interfered with, but was allowed 
to visit St. Germains, and afterwards to 
see his brother inthe Tower during 
the short period of his detention. In 
1691, however, the conduct of both of 
them called for more rigorous measures. 
Preston had continued his intrigues and, 
armed with papers from other friends 
of the exiled king, was arrested as he 
was about to cross over to France. He 
was tried and condemned for treason, 
and James was locked up. ‘The death 
penalty was kept hanging over the 
viscount’s head until 1692, when his 
moral fibre was sufficiently relaxed for 
him to make a full confession and dis- 
closure of his accomplices. He was then 
pardoned and, though his estates were 
not restored to him, he was allowed to 
retire to Nonington in Yorkshire, where 
he was “‘ pursued by the execrations of 
his party.” Three years later he died. 
James’s detention had been short, he 
was pardoned in February, 1692, yet we 
find him, both in Scotland’ and in 
ILondon, acting so suspiciously as twice 
again to incur short periods of incarcer- 
ation. After that he resided much more at 
Levens and became exceedingly popular 
in Westmorland, which he represented 
in Parliament. 

He, probably, did not do much at 
Levens for some years after the Revolu- 
tion or until his political and pecuniary 
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difficulties ceased after Anne had succeeded William. Even then, his means were limited, and 
that may account for his treating the house so very conservatively. ‘he conspicuous change 
he made was the introduction of the main staircase (Fig. 284), where the Corinthian columns 
forming the newel posts, and the system of setting three smal] but elegantly turned balusters 
on each tread mark the fashion that came in under Queen Anne. We find, also, wainscotings 
of the large raised panel type in the bedrooms over the kitchen. ‘The kitchen itself (Fig. 286), 
although its fabric is of the time of Sir James Bellingham, was refitted by James Grahme as 
the result of a fire that occurred in 1703, while he was away, so that news of it came to him 
through the letters of his steward, Timothy Banks. One, dated December 23rd, and quoted 
by Mr. Curwen, tells us : 

Your Honour will receive by this post severall letters about the sad and sudden accident wh fell out at Levens on Tuesday 

morning last. I must say that it was the greatest mercy that my lady and the young ladies, (Catherine and Mary) were 


not burnt in their beds—both the kitchings, the larder, my lady’s closets, her chamber and the room where the linen was 
laid out, were burnt downe and the halfe of Mrs. Sarah’s chamber was broken downe to save the fire from going further 
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into the staircase. ‘There were two great beams that lay over the furthest kitching that were burnt to pieces, when you 
see it you will wonder the house was not on fire before, ffor in the roome where Mrs. Sarah lay that chimney was built 
upon wood, and now it discovers that the piece of timber that lay under the hearth was burnt quite through before now 
I told your Honour that all the linen that was in the closet was burnt, but what was in the wash and foul was saved. 
As for the Plate, all the Casters for Sugar, Mustard and Pepper were melted, and the great Silver Bason and the two 
Gilded Cups, and all your Honour’s Spoones and Forkes but three were half melted. All the knives were entire, and 
Godfrey has ’em to boyle and cleane. The service is all melted or spoyld ; but we think we have saved all the Bullion. 
The high Kettle Pans for making pyes in, and the Sauce Pans cannot be used again, but the mettle is saved. ‘They dress 
the meat now in the Brewhouse great chimney. After the fire was put out, we watched the house all night, and next 
morning we were careful to be present when the rubbish was cleaned out of the Skullery, to see for the melted Plate, 
Pewther and other things and I am very sure there was nothing throwne out among the ashes. We sav’d the Bookes and 
Papers in your Honour’s Closet, and I believe that none will be wanting. The accident was sad and molancholy, but 
certainly a great mercie that any in the house was saved. ‘The fire was extinguished with the greatest industry and care 
that could be in the Country, and the damage only the two Kitchings and Larder betwixt and the rooms over ’em burnt 
to the ground. When you see I am confident you will be pleased that there was no greater destruction. I bless God 


my Lady and younge Ladies are in good health and hearty ; onely my Lady hurte her ancle in the fire, but I thank God 
she is pretty well of it againe. 
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The renovations rendered necessary by this fire no doubt included the re-fitting, if not the 
re-building, of the bedrooms above the kitchen (Fig.290). Other changes made by Colonel Grahme 
by no means catch the eye. Mr. Curwen, after drawing our attention to the fact that at Levens, as at 
Burneside and Helsington, the Bellingham family had a domestic chapel, adds : “the chief alteration 
made by Colonel James Grahme was the conversion of the above mentioned chapel into a library, 
and the space beneath it into a servants’ hall.’’ Yet both these rooms still retain the flavour of 
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Sir James Bellingham’s 

time. In the servants’ ae 
hall (Fig. 285) the fire- 
arch has the Bellingham 
horn and the date 1589 
on it. This, however, is 
said to have been the 
original fireplace of the 
hall where James Grahme 
introduced a new one in 
the style of his day, 
transferring the old one 
to the servants’ hall, and 
over it we find much the 
same arrangement of the 
Bellingham arms as we 
noted on the hall screen. 
The table, also, is of the 
type that late Elizabethan 
and Jacobean squires 292.—PLAN OF THE GARDEN, circa 1745. 

used for their halls, and, 

like the fire-arch, may have been transferred downstairs by Colonel Grahme. Whether the 
room above it (Fig. 287) and next to the dining-room was ever a chapel appears to me a 
little doubtful. Canon Weston does not go farther than to call it the “chapel bed-room.” 
Its wainscotings are good examples of an early seventeenth century type; the bolection moulding 
of the sunk panels came in at the close of James I’s reign and went on into that of his successor. 
The carved pilasters that break the wainscoting into sections are such as we have seen at Deene 
and Canonbury. ‘The frieze above them is very individual, the elegant thinness of the scroll 
design being unusual, but is again found in one of the bedrooms (Fig. 288), where the whole 
scheme of lining the walls is similar to that in the library, so that we get the impression that both 
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these rooms may have been afterwards re-fitted with woodwork that once belonged to some other 
and greater apartment. ; 

Outside the house James Grahme did a great deal more than inside. A portrait that hangs 
on the walls of the staircase is described as that of ‘“‘ Monsieur Beaumont, Gardener to King James 
ond. and to Coll: Js Grahme. He laid out the Gardens at Hampton Court and at Levens.” 
Beaumont is held to have been a pupil of Ie Nétre and to have come to England to lay out Royal 
grounds in the manner and on the scale of his master. This may have been so, but he certainly 
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never had the opportunity to emulate the grandeur of Versailles. 1 am not aware that anything 
much was done at Hampton Court during James’s short reign, and Grahme had not the means 
to garden on a very large scale at Levens. What he and Beaumont did, however, in great measure 
remains and gives to Levens the reputation of possessing the most interesting and complete 
topiary garden that lived through the devastations of the landscapists’ school. 

James Grahme retained his seat in Parliament till 1727, when he seems to have given it up, 
and also his residence at Levens. We find him living either in Stratton Street, or at Charlton in 


1730. Charlton was then 
the property of the fourth 
Earl of Berkshire, who had 
married his cousin, Grahme’s 
eldest daughter, and who 
succeeded him at Levens, 
where there hangs “ A Map 
of Leavens Garding belong- 
ing to the Right Honorable 
Henry Bowes Howard Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire by 
R. Skyring.” (Fig. 292). 

As we shall see (page 270) 
that this fourth Earl of 
Berkshire did not succeed 
his cousin as eleventh Earl 
of Suffolk till 1745, the map 
cannot have been drawn up 
before that date. It, how- 
ever, probably represents 
the gardens as Grahme and 
Beaumont had left them. 
A chariot has just crossed 
the bridge and is driving 
up to the gateway in the 
centre of the palisade 
(Fig. 293) that marks the 
boundary of the forecourt. 
The line of stables reaches 
down to this point, and a 
gateway of Colonel James’s 
time gives entrance to 
the stable yard beyond 
(Fig. 303). South of the 
stables is a gardener’s house, 
which has always been called 
“Beaumont Hall,” and from 
it runs a walk (Fig. 302), 
through the centre of the 
topiary garden which lies 
before the east elevation of 
the house (Fig. 297). It is 
full of strange shapes, large 
and small, one of the most 
prominent creations being 
the sort of tall umbrella that 
occupies the foreground of 
Fig. 295. Bounding this 
section of the garden runs 
a broad alley (Fig. 298), that 
continues parallel with the 
Howard Tower and the 
outbuildings (Fig. 294). 
South of it the lay - out 
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assumes broader lines and greater dignity, the chief feature being the long beech avenue 
(Fig. 299) with its central circle (Fig. 300). It has a length of about two. hundred yards, 
and at its farther end stands a little broken-pedimented temple-front with a recessed niche in its 
centre. After the restless, if amusing, treatment of the yews, of which a semi bird’s-eye view can 
be obtained from the upper floor of “‘ Beaumont Hall” (Fig. 301), the quiet beech scheme is a 
pleasant and satisfying contrast, while dignity is given to the whole by the tall lines of trees that 
hang over the enclosing walls. The fourth Earl of Berkshire was succeeded by a grandson, on 
whose death, in 1789, the Westmorland estates went to his mother and then to his sister Frances, 
who married Richard Bagot, thus uniting the family with an old Staffordshire stock that 
has held lands from before the Conquest to this day. Richard Bagot assumed the surname of 
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Howard, and a further assumption of the name took place at his death in 1718, when the 
estates passed to his daughter Mary, wife of Colonel Fulke Greville Upton. 

It was Colonel and Mrs. Howard who were responsible for the reconstruction of the office 
range and the building of the Howard Tower. Mrs. Howard, who long outlived her husband 
and was ninety-two when she died in 1887, had long identified herself with the improvement of 
the cottage homes and the education of the children in the Levens neighbourhood. She left 
Levens to her husband’s nephew, the Hon. Arthur Upton, for his lifetime, after which, in 1885, 
it passed to Sir Josceline Bagot, who was great-great-grandson of Richard Bagot’s brother, the 
first Lord Bagot. Sir Josceline Bagot died in 1913, and was succeeded by his son, Alan Desmond, 
who died in 1920 at the age of twenty-four, and by his brother, Richard, who died in 1921. ‘The 
present owner, Oliver Robin Gaskell, is the eleven year old son of Sir Josceline Bagot’s eldest 


daughter. 
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AUDLEY END, ESSEX 


ARLY in the morning of March roth, 1666, a brilliant cavalcade left the Palace of Whitehall 
and scarcely drew rein until it reached the boundary of the parish of Walden in the 
north-west corner of Essex. Charles II and his brother were of the party, and the 
purpose of the expedition evidently had been bruited a day or two earlier, for under date 

of March gth we find that Pepys wrote in his Diary,‘‘ The King and the Duke are to go to Audley 
End to-morrow in order to see and buy it of my Lord Suffolk.” 

Audley End, as the King then saw it and soon after bought it, still possessed the full size 
and noble presence which its builder, Thomas Earl of Suffolk, had given it half a century before. 
Four noblemen new-builded or re-edified exceptionally great houses in the first half of King 
James I’s reign. Under the latter head falls Knole, which Queen Elizabeth’s last and King 
james’s first Lord High Treasurer transformed from the archiepiscopal palace that Bourchier 
and Morton had erected before the fifteenth century ended. Morton had previously held the 
see of Ely, and had done much at the episcopal house of Hatfield; but when Robert Cecil 
Earl of Salisbury, James’s second Lord Treasurer, obtained the estate in 1607 he chose a fresh 
site for his new mansion. Bramshill, begun two years earlier, was only a little less in size and 
magnificence. It was not built on Church land, and it incorporated much of an older lay dwelling. 
But it was on lands that had once belonged to the Abbey of Walden that ‘Thomas Howard (created 
Earl of Suffolk by James in 1603, and appointed Lord Treasurer in 1614) planned and completely 
executed the vast pile, which, if we include its kitchen and other office courts, occupied a space 
of almost five acres. It in no way incorporated or exactly occupied the site of the monastic 
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buildings. It was sufficiently near to make their survival unadvisable, but their materials useful, 
and they were so completely swept away that the abbey’s character is but vaguely known 
to us from subterranean remains, disclosed in various operations of digging and earth moving. 

It had been founded in 1136 by the first of the de Mandevilles who bore the title of Earl of 
Essex. His grandfather was of the Norman leaders who came with the Conqueror, by whom 
he was richly endowed with a hundred and seventeen lordships, thirty-nine of which were in 
Essex. Important among these was’ Walledon, now Saffron Walden, a parish stretching over 
seven thousand acres, and a town on the edge of which the ruins of the Norman keep of the 
Mandevilles still stands. Geoffrey, first Earl of Essex, gave to his religious house the lands that 
lay west of the town and stretched over into Littlebury parish. Here were pleasant and sheltered 
meads, amply watered by the River Cam, and quartered by the highway from London to Cambridge 
and by a cross-road starting from Walden town and going westward. Somewhere by the stream 
that gave them water and where they could have a mill, and by the cross-roads, so that they might 
lodge and relieve wayfarers, rose the humble buildings of the little priory. But the house grew 
rapidly in esteem and wealth, was converted into an abbey in 1190, and possessed a church of 
such sanctity and importance that several of the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford—to whom much 
of the Mandeville inheritance had come—were buried within its walls. The last earl’s two 
daughters and heiresses became, respectively, the wives of Thomas of Woodstock, Edward III’s 
youngest son, and Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards King Henry IV. ‘The manor of Walden 
came to the latter, and remained with the Crown until it was granted by Henry VIII, together 
with the abbey and its lands, to Lord Chancellor Audley in 1538. . 

An Essex man, Thomas Audley came of a yeoman family settled at Earls Coln near Colchester. 
Born in 1488, he took up the law as a profession, and was of the Inner Temple. His early activities 
were confined to his native region. He became a burgess of Colchester in 1516, and later on 
was its Town Clerk. He probably transacted local business for Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk and husband of Henry VIII’s younger sister, the ex-Queen of France. It is thought 
that that connection brought him under the Royal eye as, from 1523, when he was returned to 
Parliament, he held various minor posts, and was of Wolsey’s household during the last period 
of the cardinal’s ministry. Wolsey’s fall in 1529 gave to Audley the same opportunity to rise 
as it did to Thomas Cromwell. ‘Thomas More became Lord Chancellor of England, and Audley 
followed him as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and as Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Its members had, probably, been carefully selected, just as Audley was chosen, to legalise the 
Royal policy of crushing monasticism and weakening the whole ecclesiastical power that accepted 
the Pope as its head. The activities of Audley and his fellow-members roused the anxiety of 
the bishops, so that the devout and able Fisher of Winchester drew attention to their proceedings 
in the House of Lords, declaring that “‘ with the Commons is nothing but Down with the Church.” 
Likely enough, this attack on the Commons was resented not only by them, but also by the 
King, whose policy they were carrying out. And so a little comedy—the seeds of tragedy within 
it—was arranged. Audley heads a deputation into the Royal Presence, and declares it outrageous 
that they, elected “as the wisest men,”’ should be libelled as being “ little better than Turks 
and Infidels.”’ The King is shocked. He cannot think it as bad as that, but will send for Fisher 
and some of his brethren of the bishops’ bench. Fisher assures His Majesty that he has never 
called the faithful Commons Turks or Infidels, and that he has been sadly misunderstood. And 
so, for the time, all is well. But the scene was probably intended as a hint to Fisher and those 


who thought with him that the fate of the Duke of Buckingham and other great men might befall 


them if they opposed the Royal will. And that, indeed, is exactly what happens, with Audley 
again in the cast, but now in a star part. The revolt from Rome and the Royal divorce are more 
than Sir Thomas More can swallow. In July, 1532, he brings. the Seal ‘‘ in a white leather 
bag’ to Henry at “ his manor of Plesaunce or Est Grenewych.” The King inspects it before 
many of the Lords of the Council, and then delivers it to Thomas Audley, whom he “ orders to 
be called Keeper of the Great Seal and to exercise all the functions of the Chancellor.” As soon 
as there is some abatement of the surprise caused by so great an office being given to a hitherto 
somewhat obscure official, he goes up another step. In the following January, at the same place 
and before the same great folk, the King takes the Seal from Audley and, “ after holding it for 
a quarter of an hour,” returns it to his custody, appointing him Chancellor of England. As 
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such he confirmed the divorce of Catherine that Cranmer had decreed, and soon after that had 
to sit in judgment on his predecessor. A sheer opportunist, with no moral sense, and admitting 
that he had “ no devocion to eny sects of religeon,”’ he could not understand More’s conscientious 
scruples, and tried, by quotations from /Esop’s Fables, to convert More to his own easy views. 
But, the absurd man being obstinate, the Lord Chancellor had no compunction in presiding at 
the Court which passed sentence on More and on Fisher, or in condemning anybody else whom 
the King wished to be rid of, such as Anne Boleyn’s supposed paramours in 1536 and Catherine 
Howard’s in 1542. This perfect and unfaltering obsequiousness to Henry’s desires called for 
reward, and though the King and Thomas Cromwell, his Minister, recognised this, they hardly 
did it to the extent that Audley thought he deserved. He could not, like those who had long 
and extensive practice at the Bar, make great professional gains, and his actions had not added 
to his popularity. ‘‘ In the busy world I susteyned damage and infamy and this shal restore 
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me to honeste and comodyty,”’ wrote he to Cromwell, while urging gifts of monastic lands, and 
complaining that “‘ never had Chancellor so little to live by,” for his fee of £800 a year “ will 
scarce suffice for his housekeeping,” as victuals are so dear. ‘Though never satisfied, he does 
pretty well on the whole. In 1536 he gets St. Botolph’s at Colchester. Later on he wants 
St. John’s there, and is given the Crutched Friars and also Tilty, near Thaxted. Before that, 
however, his best plum has ‘fallen into his mouth in the shape of Walden Abbey, with its many 
manors and advowsons both in Essex and elsewhere. In the same year, 1538, he becomes Baron 
Audley of Walden and a Knight of the Garter. Moreover, his first and unimportant wife having 
died childless in that January, the King arranges for him a splendid match. In September he 
marries Elizabeth, sister of that Marquess of Dorset who is afterwards created Duke of Suffolk, 
but is beheaded in 1554 for proclaiming his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, Queen. Whether, like his 
superior, Thomas Cromwell, whose condemnation to death was one of his jobs in 1541, Audley 
would have continued upon the wave of prosperity and Royal favour much longer we cannot 
tell. ‘Though called, in the Dictionary of National Biography, “ tall and majestic—the sort of 
man Henry VIII loved to see at his Court,” he was by no means healthy. He makes use of his 
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yout to whine about “ syttyng in my chyr with a sore foot,’’ when he begs for further Royal gifts, 
Half his letters to Cromwell seem written from his bed because he is suffering from gout or stone, 
or “ has taken a glister and is ill at ease,” all this whining being mixed up with appeals for further 
zifts of land. But he really was ill, and when the year 1544 opened, his case became hopeless. 
He resigned office on April 21st, and nine days later he lay dead. 

He left no son to succeed him, but two daughters, of whom the elder, dying a child, 
eft Margaret the sole heiress. Born in 1540, she appeared in 1554 to Dudley Duke of 
Northumberland to be almost as desirable a match for his son Henry as was her first cousin, 
Lady Jane Grey, for his son Geoffrey. The marriage took place. But the duke’s star was about to 
set. His effort to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne proved a fiasco, and in August of that 
year he and various of his kith and kin paid the penalty of an unsuccessful stroke for supreme 
9ower. Lord Henry Dudley was of those condemned to death. He was, however, pardoned, 
Jut three years later ended his days on the battlefield of St. Quentin. Margaret, as a widow 
of seventeen, was as much sought after as she had been as a girl of fourteen, and not long after 
she lost her first husband she wedded the second. ‘Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, was 
he son of Lord Surrey, the poet, whom Henry VIII had had executed a few days before his own 
jeath in January, 1547. Young Thomas was brought up by Protestant relatives, and so, while 
le was neglected by Queen Mary, was favoured by Queen Elizabeth on her accession. She at 
mice made him a Privy Councillor and gave him the Garter. In 1559 he was appointed to the 
Mffice of Lord-General of the North, but only held it for a short time. Such trust as Elizabeth 
‘eposed in him was, before long, shaken. Margaret Audley, his second wife and mother of his 
second and third sons, died in January, 1564. His next matrimonial venture was even more 
sphemeral, and on becoming a widower for the third time, in 1567, he was fascinated by the scheme 
which the enemies of Elizabeth’s Government set going, whereby the premier duke of England 
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should marry the Scots Queen. Elizabeth’s Ministers soon heard of the intrigue, and one evening 
in 1569, when the duke was dining with her, she advised him ‘‘ to beware on what pillow he 
rested his head.”” Neglecting the warning, he soon found himself in the Tower ; but, on solemnly 
engaging to drop the project, he was allowed to live under surveillance at the Charter House, 
which was his London residence. Very soon, however, it was discovered that the correspondence 
between his and Mary’s agents was continuing without any intermission. Again he found himself 
in the Tower, and this time only left it to pass to the block in June, 1572. % 
From the date of his death to 1660 there were no Dukes of Norfolk. But his sons suffered 
little from his attainder. His first wife had been the elder heiress of the last Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, and his son, by this match, came into his mother’s title and inheritance. Thomas, — 
senior of the sons of Margaret Audley—although only legally restored in blood in 1584, had always — 
been known as Lord Thomas Howard—was much about the Court, where Elizabeth called him 
her ‘‘ good Thomas,” and he will have come into full possession of Audley End when he came ~ 
of age in 1582. 7 » 
What did he find there in the shape of a habitation? We have no direct evidence of the ~ 
conversion of the abbey buildings into a lay house by Lord Audley in the manner that was going 
on some miles south at Leez Priory, which had come into the possession of Richard Rich (who — 
was Solicitor-General when Audley was Chancellor, and later on mounted the Woolsack) rather 
earlier than the date when Walden Abbey was granted to Audley. No doubt, he made some sort ~ 
of conversion, but I cannot find that a single one of his surviving letters was dated from there, 
although he wrote several from other people’s houses in Essex, such as Leez, Easton and Colne. Fi 
However, it is quite certain that at the time of his death, in 1544, the abbey had become “ his 
chiefe and capital mansion house at Walden,” which he willed that his widow should enjoy “ with ~ 
the parke adjoining, and all houses, barnes, &c. within the precinct thereof.” Here, it would ~ 
seem, the widow lived with her second husband, Sir George Norton, and the Corporation book 
of Walden has an entry in 1559 for ‘‘ VI Capons given to my Lady Audley, 15s.” As the Duke 
of Norfolk had many places of his own, and principally resided at Kenninghall and the Charter 
House, he is not likely to have made frequent use of his second wife’s estate. Yet it was at Audley 
End, a few weeks before her own death in January, 1564, that she gave birth to her younger son, 
Lord William Howard, the “ Belted Will ” of history and romance. Moreover, the accommodation, 
in quality and quantity, sufficed to house Queen Elizabeth when on progress. Another extract 
from the Corporation book tells us of— iz 


The Progres and comynge of the most excellent Prynces and our moste gratious and Soveraygne Ladye Elyzabeth, a 
by the grace of God, Quene of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Fayth, &c. to Awdlens the 19th of Auguste, 
in the thirtenth year of her most gratious raygne, in the yere of our Lord God 1571. 


‘ 


To ‘“ Awdlens”’ the Corporation came and knelt before her, while the Recorder “‘ made an 
Oracion,” and the Treasurer offered ‘‘ a cupp of silver doble gilt, with a cover, weying 46 ounzes, — 
at 8s. the ounze, and a case to put it in.” The courtiers also had presents, the “ sugar-loves 7 
given to Lords Leicester and Burghley and to Sir Thomas Smith costing in the aggregate 37s. 8d., ~ 
while Sir Thomas Berenger receives ‘‘ a podd of oysters ” valued at 3s. 6d. The Duke of Norfolk, ~ 
then the owner, was, of course, not there, as he was detained at the Charter House at the time. 
But after his execution in the following year we are told that his brother, afterwards Earl of 
Northampton, resided at Audley End and saw to the education of the duke’s children. We do ~ 
not, however, hear that he or his nephew Thomas was present when the Queen was again the ae 
on her way to Norfolk in 1578. Another cup, reduced, however, to 40 oz. in weight, had to be 
given by the Corporation. But the great function lay in the attendance of the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge and “ hedds of Colledges ” to offer ‘‘ an Oracion gratulatorie,” a New Testament 
in Greek “‘ bound in redd velvitt and limmed with gowld,” and a 60s. pair of perfumed and 
embroidered gloves. Accepting the presents and “‘ promiseing to be mindful of the Universitie,” 
the Queen retired to her chamber. Then her courtiers—Burghley and Leicester were again im 
attendance—also got gloves, and, although some of them cost no more than 4s. 2d. a pair, yet their 
value was intellectually enhanced by having “‘ verses annext to them.” The presentations over— 

the Nobilitie and Schollers of the Universitie went into a gallerie, and there called for beare and wine to welcome ~ 


the Schollers ; and from thence into the chambre of my Lord of Leicester, where was handled a Disputation of 
Philosophy. < 
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Although there was no room either at Audley End or Walden town for the members of the 
University to sleep, so that they had to return home “ that nyght about mydnyght,” yet the house 
was clearly one possessed of a variety of chambers fit for Queen and earls, and also had the gallery 
that had become so fashionable. Such as it was, it must have been the residence, when in Essex, 
of Lord Thomas Howard during the greater part of his life. As a volunteer, he had fought 
against the Armada under his cousin, Howard of Effingham, and in 1591 was in charge of the 
squadron sent to intercept Spanish treasure ships, but itself nearly caught by a vastly superior 
Spanish fleet. Lord Thomas and most of his ships got away in time; but Sir Richard Grenville, 
as we have already heard (page 98), trying to sail right through the enemy’s fleet, was mortally 
wounded, and his ship, the Revenge, was captured. Eight years later Lord Thomas is Admiral 
of the Fleet, having previously been created Lord Howard of Walden by Elizabeth. He was 
on the side of Queen and Government when her former favourite, Essex, showed signs of 
rebellion and of defending himself in his house. It was Lord Howard, then Constable of the 
Tower, who besieged him, and who was afterwards one of the peers that condemned him. We 
find Lord Howard entertaining the Queen at the Charter House (which had come to him from 
his father) shortly before she died in 1603 ; while James, soon after mounting the throne, made 
him Earl of Suffolk and Lord Chamberlain. 

It was only then that he started to re-house himself at Audley End, a name no doubt given 
to this section of the parish of Walden by the Lord Chancellor, for it occurs certainly as early 
as three years after his death, and the chief messuage is called ‘“‘ Audley Howse ” in 1583. This 
is all that can be said about it, and it is not clear whether any building connected with it is earlier 
than Lord Thomas’s time of occupation. The stable building (Fig. 344), which lies on the other 
bank of the Cam from the present house and near the high road, certainly has features reminding 
one of the time of Henry VIII, and Lord Braybrooke inclines to the view that it is a transformation 
of a guest house erected by the monks shortly before the Suppression. But the Historical 
Monuments Commission set it down as belonging to the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Compared to the house, which Suffolk began erecting in 1603, the building certainly has an 
archaic aspect, and the interior gives the impression of a conversion rather than of an original 
design for a stable. Yet it lacks the full characteristics of the Henry VIII period. In his time 
a depressed arch was almost invariably used as the head of each light of composite mullioned 
windows. ‘The point of the arch may be slight, but is, with few exceptions, always there, as, for 
instance, we see it at Leez Priory. At Audley End the windows of both stables and almshouses 
(Fig. 347) are constructed of brick plastered over, and the curved line of their tops is clean 
and unbroken. Such we are apt to find as a sort of modified revival in early Stuart times, as 
in the chapel window at Hatfield (Fig. 426), and as Chantmarle, dating from 1612. And even, 
in Commonwealth times, at Ford Abbey, Inigo Jones or John Webb used it as a replacement 
for some of the traceried lights of Abbot Chard’s tower. ‘The two sets of brick buildings 
at Audley End will not be as late as that time, or even as late as Lord Suffolk’s mighty house 
of stone. But it is probable that they belong to his period of possession. Both are delightful 
in grouping and in detail. The stables, though not far from the house, lie across the river in 
Littlebury parish. On the south side they have the air of a long, three-storeyed, yet low, ‘Tudor 
habitation. ‘To the north (Fig. 345) there is more variety. The great central doorway and the 
two flanking bays.rise to two-storey height. The brick has nothing of the burnt-end diapering 
so much favoured under Henry VIII. But it is of early date and is full of variety in tone and 
texture. ‘The almshouses—certainly used as such by the Earl of Suffolk, but at what date and 
whether new-built or adapted for the purpose is unknown—lie some way south of the house, 
the front elevation facing west. The full extent of the building, however, runs round two courts 
(Fig. 346), and in Lord Suffolk’s time was composed of twenty tenements, with chapel, hall and 
kitchen. The chapel has lost its east end, but retains its original roof truss. Much of the building 
is now used for farm purposes. | 

Very little more is discoverable about the building of the house than about the date and 
origin of stable and almshouses. The third Lord Braybrooke, who owned the place from 1825 
to 1858, sought far and wide for materials on the subject, but confesses, in the ‘‘ History of Audley 
End ” which he published in 1836, that ‘“‘ no details are extant among the family archives.” Nor 
did he discover elsewhere any documents throwing light on the subject. He uses what little 
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308 and 309.—THE ENTRANCE DOORS. 
From the tympanum in Fig. 308 the carving of ““ War”? has fallen 
out, but Fig. 309 retains the seated representation of ‘‘ Peace.” 


information he can get from printed matter, 
and builds a good deal on the insecure platform 
of tradition. 


The received opinion seems to be, that the Earl of 
Suffolk had determined, before he commenced his 
operations, to erect a mansion which should surpass in 
size and magnificence all the private residences of the 
Kingdom ; and that, in aid of this design, he procured 
a model from Italy executed in wood, at the cost of 
£500, some mutilated portions of which are still extant 
in the house. 


Anything less Italian than the structural 
mullions of the Audley End windows and the 
round, angular or square bays into which many 
of them were shaped cannot be conceived. 
The building (as we shall see from engravings 
made in Charles II’s time that depict it in its 
complete form before any of the eighteenth 
century reductions were made) shows much 
more of the still lingering native Gothic than of 
the imported classic. Indeed, except in the 
matter of symmetry, there is little of that 
except in the porches (Fig. 310), with their 
round-headed arches and clusters of marble 
columns, Ionic below and Corinthian above. 
Nor was it, on the plan, at all solid and 
southern, but is of the spreading medizval 


‘type which English builders were only now 


beginning to modify, as at Hatfield (page 398) 
and at Somerhill (page 477). ‘The plan occurs 
in ‘Thorpe’s, book of drawings at the Soane 
Museum; but whether we may call him the 
architect of the house is another matter, for 
there is no documentary evidence to support 
the assertion of the Dictionary of National 
Biography that Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton, “ supervised ‘Thorpe’s designs 
for Audley End.” We have seen the earl 
retiring to Audley End and taking charge of 
his beheaded brother’s younger children in 
1572. Elizabeth, though she befriended Lord 
Thomas, looked askance at the rest of the 
family. But James favoured them all. Not 
only did ‘Thomas become Lord Chamberlain 
and Earl of Suffolk, but his brother William— 
the “ Belted Will” of Sir Walter Scott— 


regained Naworth and his wife’s other northern 


estates, while his uncle Henry was given the 
Northampton earldom. He was certainly a 
man of ability, a good deal of which he con- 
centrated on “ safety first.” His father and 
brother having perished on the scaffold from 
failure to watch which way the wind blew, he 
himself studied opportunism, so that it has 
been said of him that he “ exhibited in all his 
actions a stupendous want of principle.” 
But he is also called “the most learned 
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TANLEY’S VIEW OF THE ENTIRE BUILDING IN 1688. 


311.—WINS 


312.—THE NORTH SIDE IN WINSTANLEY’S. TIME. 
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313.—THORPES PLAN OF THE COMPLETE HOUSE. 


nobleman of his 
time,’ studying 
not only science, 
but art and archi- 
tecture. IUhelatter, 
Wodem the- new 
régime, he had 
wealth to practise. 
As he built and 
endowed three sets 
of almshouses, it 
is quite likely that 
it was his example 
that his nephew 
followed in estab- 
lishing those at 
Audley End. But 
he not only housed 
poor dependents. 
but also himself, 
for he built the 
great house by 
Charing Cross 
manich, after its 
purchase by the 
Peretes in 1642, 
took its final name 
of Northumber- 
land House. We 
are told that its 
roof balustrade 
was composed of 
mottoes like those 
on the north and 
south ranges of the 
Audley End outer 
courts. he year 
1605 is given as 
theadate ‘of. its 
completion, and 
for the details of its 
plan and erection 


recourse may have, 


been had to Moses 
Glover, a “ painter 
stainer,’’ who, at a 
later date, made 
surveys of Syon 
House and of 
Petworth. But no 
one has suggested 
that he had a hand 
at Audley End. | 
As to Thorpe’s 
connection with 
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315.—THE EAST SIDE IN 1688. 


316.—-THE EAST SIDE TO-DAY. 
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it, opinion will depend upon the view taken of the origin of the book of drawings. No doubt, 
it contains some plans and elevations that are merely fanciful or suggested schemes. Some, 
again, are, very likely, surveys of buildings already erected from other men’s designs. But the 
remainder, assuredly, are houses planned and erected by Thorpe. Such is Kirby, of which he 
himself tells that he laid the first stone in 1570. Such, in all probability, are Wollaton and the 
1577-87 work at Burghley. Is that also the case with Audley End? While it was Royal property 
(1668-1701) it was carefully surveyed and plans and elevations made by Henry Winstanley, whom 
we shall find appointed surveyor to the place by Charles II. His plans and elevations were 
made and engraved when Audley End was then still as the first earl had created it, and thus 
we get a very complete idea of what it was like before the eighteenth century swept away 
two-thirds of it. If we compare Winstanley’s plan (Fig. 314) with that in Thorpe’s book 
(Fig. 313), we shall find that, while they are certainly much alike, there are some differences, 
which incline us to the conclusion that Thorpe’s plan was not, like Winstanley’s, an after- 
survey, but an original scheme for building. 

It is true that, if we compare the Audley End elevations as given by Winstanley with many 
of the ‘ uprights ”’ 
drawn in 'Thorpe’s 
book, we shall find 
no close agree- 
ment. The latter 
generally revel in 
the elaborately 
shaped and _fin- 
ialled gables, the 
strapwork enrich- 
ments and the 
much ornamented 
dormer windows 
favoured also by 
the sixteentn 
century Flemish 
designers. But 
there is less on 
this in ‘Thorpe’s 
realised buildings, 
» such as Kirby and 

318.—THE TEA-HOUSE IN THE ELYSIAN GARDEN. Burghley, and they 

are occasionally 

omitted in the drawings, such as the elevation called ‘“ Sir W™ Heseridge.”’ We must also 

remember that with the dawn of the seventeenth century came the tendency towards less 

elaboration and more just proportions. In 1603 the man who laid the first stone of Kirby 

in 1570 might well be an old man who had matured his style. Nor is it certain that the later plans 

in the book are by the same John Thorpe as the earlier ones, for it has been surmised that there 
were two, a father and a son. 

Again, we know that the men who built themselves great houses under Elizabeth and James 
had often themselves studied such matters, so that with the help of the very self-reliant master 
masons and carpenters of the day they could, if it suited them, carry on with little professional 
aid. We may, therefore, conclude that, while he asked his uncle’s advice and got Thorpe to draw 
out the plan, Suffolk—whom we shall find (page 305) consulted by Salisbury as to his new house 
at Hatfield—was, in considerable measure, the originator of the exceptionally large and most 
carefully and effectively designed house, which, if tradition is correct, he began in 1603 and 
completed in 1616, the latter date, as the third Lord Braybrooke observed, “ still remaining upon 
one of the gateways.” . 

The points that strike us as we observe what remains of the house, as well as study 
Winstanley’s elevation (Fig. 311), are the symmetry, the sky-line and the grouping. The west 
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side is nearly intact, 
and still forms a 
magnificent and 
dignified pile 
rising up from the 
ample lawn that 
divides it from the 
placid waters of 
the dammed - up 
Cam (Fig. 306). 
As we sweep up to 
it from the south 
and pass the cedar 
tree (Fig. 305), its 
grand proportions 
Boome the eye. 
Pitete-1s great 
dignity and reserve 
about the un- 


enriched bays, of 319.—THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD, BUILT IN 1792. 
which the central 


one (Fig. 304), lighting the hall, is of thirty-two lights in four tiers. But there is no oppressive 
plainness or solemnity. Copper-roofed towers and turrets and clusters of column-shaped 
chimney shafts rise above enriched strapwork balustradings (Fig. 307). Moreover, the whole 
of the restrained facade is treated as a sort of background or setting for the rich, jewel-like 
porches of complex form and material, with rich sculpturing in Jacobean manner, yet entirely 
graceful and pleasing in both mass and detail. The upper parts form charming balconies, 
while, below, we pass through the arch to admire the doors, themselves quiet, though sufficient, 
in their geometrical schemes and acting as bases or plinths for the carved tympana above, the 
one depicting Peace being quite perfect (Fig. 309), while the other (Fig. 308), depicting War, 
has now lost the figure from the chariot—a happy augury, we may hope. 

Here, then, but still more in Winstanley’s engravings, we find a fullness and perfection of 
that “‘ movement and scenery ”’ which even our Late Renaissance architects strove after, combined 
with a suavity of composition and harmony of parts that reach the classic spirit while retaining 
in form and detail much of the native medieval tradition. ‘The latter, too, appears in the planning. 
You, as ever of old, enter by the “‘ screens’ at one end of the hall. But this is not allowed 
to affect the sym- 
metry, and the 
device whereby 
the combination is ps 
effected at Audley " 
End—I think 
nowhere else —is 
by placing the 
hall. oriel in the 
exact centre of its 
elevation, and 
having a two- 
storeyed porch at 
either end of the 
low centre that is 
flanked by lofty. 
end blocks. Why 


the three-storeyed . . 
range seen rising 320.—LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN’S BRIDGE. 


ye 
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immediately behind the hall building was added 
under George III we shall hear later on. ‘The 
central section was originally kept low—as was 
all the west range of the outer court—in order 
that the eye might take in the full picture by 
reaching the three-storeyed and clock-towered 
range which closed in the composition to the 
east. But the scheme also permitted the west 
sun to pour into both outer and inner courts, 
and even to reach the piazza or arched loggia 
that occupied the undercroft of the lofty east 
range of the inner court. ‘This piazza feature 
from southern climes was much adopted by our 
Jacobeans. In this volume you can see it at . 
rome) bl = er 
Castle Ashby and at Bramshill, at Hatfield and ~ 321 GHOUNDEREOORS PORN C menor 
at Cranborne, but nowhere so lavishly as at sad ae eat ee ey ee Ce 
Audley End, where it occupied the whole length 
of the north and south sides of the outer court and the centre of the outer side of the south range 
as well as the inner side of the east range of the inner court. The two courts and their buildings 
covered about three acres, while the kitchen and other office courts, lying north of the outer court, 
spread over anothertwo. The great central gates of the outer court were approached from the high 
road by an avenued way, across a bridge lineable with the gates. The south range of the building 
opened on to a formal garden bounded by a “ mount ”’ that ran along the side of and screened 
the road running down from Walden town. ‘To the east (Fig. 315), a bowling-green lay between 
house and park, while the north elevation (Fig. 312) looked on to rectangular ponds fed by the 
rill that rises in the town and flows past Audley End into the Cam. 

Passing through the northern of the two classic porches we are confronted with an interior 
still savouring of medizvalism. We find ourselves within the screens or passage leading through 
from front to back court, with archway into the hall to the right ; while, to the left, we still detect 
traces of the arrangement to enter buttery and panetry and to lead to surveying place and great 
kitchen as shown on Thorpe’s plan. Reaching the hall (Fig. 322) through its oak screen, we are 
rather surprised, after noticing the comparatively low elevation of the building that contains it, 
to find it 30ft. high and perfectly proportioned. Its 6oft. length was considerable for a Jacobean 
house, however large. Winstanley’s plan shows that it ended to the south with a wall, pierced 
only by a small doorway. But we shall see that under George I this wall was converted into 
a stone screen of two storeys, each pierced with three arched apertures, showing a great 
stone-treaded, iron-balustered stair set in the remaining space of the low building (Fig. 325). 

Looking back to the way we entered, we appreciate the good proportions and excellent 
workmanship of the galleried oak screen (Fig. 323). The four pairs of terms supporting the 
projecting portions of the lower entablatures are, indeed, quite unclassical, but are exceptionally 
fine, although typically English renderings of the Flemish interpretation of the Renaissance, 
which still dominated our designers and craftsmen when James I came to the throne. Very 
similarly treated, they occur in the screen which Lord Treasurer Dorset introduced at Knole 
at the very time when Lord Chamberlain Suffolk was commencing Audley End. But if not 
in the actual sculpturing of the human forms, yet in the refinement of both the design and 
execution of the quite Italian arabesques and other motives seen in the friezes and plinths 
(Fig. 324) the Audley End screen surpasses that at Knole. Writing in 1836, the third 
Lord Braybrooke tells us : 


Part of ray Bealieg greece 


The general appearance of the screen was materially impaired about the year 1740, when the Earl of Suffolk caused the 
whole surface to be covered over with white paint, and this operation was, in spite of all remonstrances, extended to the 
wainscoting with which the walls were fitted, as well as to the oak chimneypiece. The paint has, nevertheless, been 
recently taken off without injury to the wood, by the application of soft soap, in itself a simple process, but requiring much 
skill and perseverance on the part of the persons who undertook and effectually performed the task, so that the screen 
and chimneypiece look as well as they could have done before they were painted. 


The chimneypiece, however, has evidently suffered from considerable renewal, while the 
wainscoting “‘ which was decayed has been replaced.” 
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323.—THE HALL SCREEN. 


In the hall we come upon the first batch of the immense series of family portraits, in which 
the house is so rich. Hanging on the wainscoting near the screen (Fig. 322) is Holbein’s picture 
of Lord Chancellor Audley, and next to him is his daughter, Margaret Duchess of Norfolk. 
Painted on the representation of a fluted column by the side of the figure are the date 1562 and the 
initials ‘‘H. E.,” showing it to be the work of the painter whom George Vertue fancied was Lucas 
de Heere, but whom we know to be Hans Eworth. It is really half a picture, the half-shield 
having the Audley arms and the last word of the motto, ‘‘ Sola virtus invicta.”” The other half— 
formerly at Apethorpe, but afterwards at Tring Park—represents her husband, the fourth duke, 
and has the Norfolk arms and the first words of the motto. The line of full-lengths above the 
wainscoting are mostly Cornwallises, ancestors of the third Lord Braybrooke’s wife, and, therefore, 
they only came to Audley End in his time. 


hE Rie 324.—DETAIL OF THE HALL SCREEN. 


Great houses were beginning to have stately staircases in James I’s time, and we find such 
at Hatfield (Fig. 419), Temple Newsam (Fig. xi) and Blickling (Fig. xii). But Lord Suffolk 
never had such at Audley End. Thorpe’s plan shows pencillings for a stair ranged round the 
wall in the manner of his time, occupying the space where the quite differently planned Georgian 
staircase was ultimately introduced. ‘Thus it may be that some such scheme was mooted from 
the first, but abandoned, for Winstanley’s plans show here but four staircases of moderate 
dimensions, occupying the east and west ends of the north and south ranges. ‘Those to the east 
had the widest treads, and led up to either end of the finest apartment in the house, the great 
gallery, running from end to end of the 227ft. length of the east range and described by Evelyn 
as “the most cheerful and I think one of the best in England.” With its staircases and the 
buildings beyond it, it was pulled down in 1750. The staircases at the south ends of these 
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ranges remain, and, if they lack grandeur, are yet spacious and agreeable. The northern one 
(Fig. 326) is normal in design and detail, but the southern one has great individuality. Instead 
of using the whole width of the enclosing walls for a rise and a return, as did the eastern ones, 
the width of the treads is diminished so as to leave a central well about a yard wide (Fig. 327). 
The newel posts, with delightful flat strap carving running right up them, are continuous from 
ground to garret level, and are then connected by an arcade and topped with obelisks (Fig. 328). 

We are told that fools build houses for wise men to live in, but at Audley End it may be 
said not only that Suffolk was a fool to build a palace that strained his resources to create and 
left him insufficient income for upkeep, but also that the wise were very chary of inhabiting 
it. The first Earl of Suffolk was, evidently, put to it to meet building bills, and the never very 
robust moral textures of himself and his wife were sadly weakened by the problem. At first all 
went well. In addition to the Lord Chamberlainship, there fell to the share of the earl all manner 
of subsidiary—but, no doubt, profitable—offices, including that of the captainship of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners. Building operations were carried on not only at Audley End, but 
also in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. In the former county Suffolk had bought, in 1605, from his 
cousin, Lord Howard of Bindon, the Lulworth estate. Much of the present “ castle’ there 
will be of Suffolk’s building, and there we find the same form of curved-headed window lights 
that we observe in the stables and almshouses at Audley End. In Wiltshire lay Charlton, that 
had been owned by Sir Henry Knevet, whose daughter, Catherine, Suffolk had taken to wife 
in 1583. ‘The house was re-built and assumed the character of a small edition of Audley End. 
It will have been completed about 1607, as a letter of that year tells us that Lady Suffolk proposed 
taking her second son, ‘Thomas, down to see “‘ a house of her owne at Charlton built upon her 
owne inheritance.’ It eventually passed to that son, who was created Earl of Berkshire. 

The highest point of Suffolk’s prosperity was reached in 1614. Two years earlier the Earl 
of Salisbury, who had succeeded Lord Dorset as Lord Treasurer, died, and the.office was put 
into commission. But in January, 1614, the King is at Audley End. Suffolk expects immediate 
promotion. But it is not before July that his appointment to the Treasury is announced. That 
was, if not his own, at least his wife’s chance of obtaining the wherewithal to pay building bills. 
Her descendant, the third Lord Braybrooke, tells us that she— 


rendered herself very odious by extorting money from all persons who had business to transact at the Treasury ; and 

laboured under the imputation of selling places procured by her influence at Court, Sir John Bingley being the chief 

agent in making her bargains. 
So open was the sale of offices and favours that Lord Bacon, afterwards comparing her bargaining 
to that of a vendor at Britain’s Burse, called her “ an exchange woman who kept a shop while 
her creature Sir John Bingley cried ‘ What d’y lack.’ ” 

Even in those days of easy official conscience, such blatant methods were likely to end in 
disaster. Suffolk and his Howard relations were very powerful, but their policy of favouring 
the Spanish alliance (did not Lady Suffolk accept a pension from Ambassador Gondomar ?) 
was opposed by an equally powerful party, none too squeamish as to methods for getting rid of 
political enemies. ‘That introduces us to the Overbury tragedy, as curious and nasty an event 
as occurs in our criminal annals. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, clever, learned, a poet of repute, was the close intimate of Robert 
Carr, the weak, but pretty young fellow so much favoured by King James, who made him Lord 
Rochester, and gave him a position in Court and Government quite beyond his feeble powers. 
He therefore leaned largely on Overbury, who was ready to help his friend, not only in the greater 
matters of Government business, but also in the more delicate ones of the affairs of the heart. 
Rochester loved Lady Essex, one of Suffolk’s daughters, who was displeased with her husband 
and returned Carr’s affections. Overbury assisted the amour, until he found that an attempt 
was being made to transform it into a legitimate union. If Lady Essex could get a divorce on 
a plea of nullity and could marry Rochester, the Howards and their Spanish policy gained the 
support of a man who, more than anyone else, was swaying the Royal will. Overbury, perhaps 
on national grounds, but more likely from a personal wish that his friend should not marry a 
woman of whom he had a thoroughly bad opinion, exercised all his will power to dissuade 
Rochester from such a match. He played his cards badly. The King, jealous of his ascendancy 
over Rochester, disliked him. ‘The Howards, one and all, decided that he must be got out of 


Te 
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325.—THE HALL, LOOKING SOUTH. 


the way. Overbury should have recognised that he was a mere earthenware pot, and that many 
of iron were against him. He would have been wise had he accepted the ambassadorial post 
that was offered to him. But that he refused, and may even have hinted that he possessed 
documents and information which would be unpleasant to those in high places if they saw the 
light. More drastic measures were, therefore, taken to get him out of the way, and on April 26th, 
1615, a sensation was caused at Court by his arrest and transfer to the Tower of London. How 
many of those who wanted the Rochester-Essex marriage to take place merely aimed at the 
temporary removal of its chief opponent, and how many had decided that the disappearance 
had better be permanent has never been made clear. In the first class, no doubt, were the King, 
Rochester and Suffolk. But that others had more sinister views was clear to Sir Henry Wotton, 
who, at the arrest, shook his head and surmised that Overbury “ shall return no more to this 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE SOUTH STAIR. 


stage.” That was the fixed purpose of 
Lady Essex, who, assisted by her great- 
uncle, Northampton, succeeded in 
replacing an upright Lieutenant of the 
Tower by a creature of her own, who 
took her orders as to who should attend 
the prisoner. In poor health when he 
passed the prison door, he gradually 
weakened, and was reduced to skin and 
bone. Physicians were called in and 
diagnosed learnedly and vaguely, except 
one, who decided that it was “ con- 
sumption due to melancholy.” On 
September 15th the prisoner died, and 
a verdict of natural death was brought 
in. ‘Two months later, Rochester, 
created Earl of Somerset, was, with 
solemn pomp and ceremony, wedded to 
the lady, who had obtained her nullity 
decree. It was after this that Suffolk 
became Lord High Treasurer, and the 
Howards felt that all was for the best 
in the best possible world. 

But out of the clear sky two clouds 
arose. The anti-Howard party produced 
young Villiers, who soon captured the 
Royal affection and caused Somerset’s 
star to pale. Then the Tower began 
to reveal its secrets. A boy blabbed. 
Mr. Secretary Winwood, no friend of 
the Lord Treasurer, investigated the 
matter. A horrible story of slow 
poisoning was revealed. ‘Tempting 
tartlets and other delicacies had been 
sent in, deftly and not too strongly 
treated with arsenic or mercury, with 
aqua fortis or powdered diamonds. 
Nay, recourse was even had to “ great 
spiders.” By 1616 the evidence was 
overwhelming, the scandal crying. And 
we hear in May how ‘“‘the Lord 
Treasurer and his Lady have gone to 
Audley End for shame at the arraignment 
of their daughter and son-in-law.” As 
the result of the trial, principals and 
accomplices were condemned. The 
latter were hanged. The former, that is 
Somerset and his wife, were pardoned, 
but lapsed into obscurity. 

This storm the Suffolks weathered, 
but as time went on another one brewed: 
and in 1618 it burst. Suffolk—again to 
quote Lord Braybrooke— 


was charged with having embezzled certain sums of 
money received from the Dutch for the Cautionary 
Towns, deprived of his staff, and committed to the 
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Tower, with his Countess, to whom 
the guilt was chiefly ascribed, the 
Earl, according to the public opinion, 
having only erred by imprudently 
concealing her faults. . . . After 
several hearings in the Star Chamber, 
the Earl was fined £30,000, which 
sum was reduced by James to £7,000, 
upon the plea of inability to pay it. 


To meet earlier building bills 
several estates had been sold, 
while the bequest of his noble 
house in the Strand by Lord 
Northampton, who died in 
1614, permitted Suffolk to part 
with the Charter House, where 
we saw him entertaining 
Elizabeth a few months before 
her death. But the straitened 
means of a fallen and out-of- 
favour Treasurer made it 
difficult to find money to pay 
off the debt on Audley End, 
which, however, seems to have 
been fully completed before 
the Minister lost his office. 

Nor was his purse so empty 
as to prevent him from living 
there and retaining his other 
country seats of Lulworth and 
Charlton, as well.as the great 
house by Charing Cross, where 
ne died in 1626. , After that 
the pinch was felt, and the cry 
of poverty is what we mainly 
hear from his widow and his 
eldest son, Theophilus, second 
Earl of Suffolk. In 1633 one 
of Lord Strafford’s corres- 
pondents tells him that— 


The Countess of Suffolk is run away, 
or hid herself that she cannot be 
found, becauses she refuses to pay 
£1400 arrear, and {£200 pension to 
Mrs. Clare, now Harding, decreed 
now a second time.-upon review 
by the Lord Keeper, the King 
rejecting once, twice, thrice, petitions 
that have been offered from her, 
and telling others that interceded 
for her, that it was just for her to 
pay it, and she should pay it. She 
pretends poverty ; and I believe she 
is so, for she has dissolved her hus- 
band’s hospital at Audley End, not 
being able to maintain it any longer. | 
Serjeants-at-arms seek her daily, but 
she cannot be found. Her eldest son 
is so far from taking care of her, 
though it be his own case, that he . 
thinks not of freeing her, no, nor of cia — aie ss 

paying his own debts, which will eat 328.—THE TOP OF THE SOUTH STAIR. . . 
out his inheritance. The pairs of continuous newel posts are connected by arcades and terminate in obelisks. 
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Theophilus was born in the old Audley End house in 1584, and, as a lad, was one of Prince Henry’s 
comrades in all feats of horsemanship and of arms, such as the tourneys and tilts that were then 
revived as fashionable Court pageants. He was given various minor posts, and in 1614 took his 
father’s place as Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. He was, evidently, a person of no 
particular parts or importance, towards whom, however, as he advanced in years, Charles I was 
kindly disposed. When, in 1632, he was too much of an invalid to fulfil his Court duties and it was 
suggested that he should be replaced, he begged the King not to “ turn him out to grass after 
20 years’ service.” He was allowed to keep his office, and the following Christmas “ contrived 
to hobble to Court at the head of his Band.” ‘That, however, seems to have been his last 
public appearance. But, as an invalid, querulous as to his poverty, and planning to retire to 
Lulworth with his family, he lived on till 1640, leaving to his twenty year old son, James, third 
earl, the delicate task of getting through the difficult times of the Civil Wars. The son trimmed 
a good deal, inclining to the Parliament side, and yet so far suspect as to be sent to the Tower 
in 1647 for a few months. 

On his liberation he retired to Audley End, which had’ become his only remaining residence. 
Charlton was his brother’s, and in 1641 he had sold Lulworth to Humphrey Weld, whose 
descendant still holds it. In the following year he obtained £15,000 for the great Charing Cross 
house, the purchaser being his brother-in-law, Algernon Earl of Northumberland, whose name 
it then took and retained until it was swept away to make room for the present Avenue. 

At Audley End the third earl lived quietly and undisturbed throughout Commonwealth 
times. ‘Taking no part in public affairs, and with his period of detention in the Tower as a point 
much in his favour at the Restoration in 1660, he was then made Lord-Lieutenant of the counties 
of Essex and Cambridge. In 1665 he was appointed a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and was 
thus well situated to persuade Charles II that, owing to the dearth of Royal palaces caused by 
the Commonwealth, Audley End was a fit and proper place of inhabitance fora sovereign who 
liked to make frequent visits to Newmarket. ‘The earl managed to transfer to the King the 
expenses of the upkeep of the great pile with the least disturbance and loss of influence to himself. 
He kept the whole of the estate except three hundred acres of demesne land about the mansion, 
and even on that he retained a hold, being appointed, in 1667, ““ Keeper of the King’s House 
at Audley End.” 

He also promoted the appointment of Henry Winstanley (a local man and, probably, already 
in charge of Audley End) as Royal Surveyor, both here and at Newmarket. Winstanley had his 
own house in Littlebury (the parish in which we saw that the Audley End stables stand), where 
he introduced ‘‘ whimsical mechanisms,” which brought many interested visitors. He was a man 
of fertile invention and great activity, running, as a place of entertainment, a ‘‘ Water Theatre ” 
at ‘‘ the lower end of Piccadilly.’ He also made experiments in lighthouse construction, and 
in 1696 undertook, on behalf of Trinity House, to build a lighthouse on the Eddystone. That 
proved the beginning of misfortune for him. In the following year, while he was at work on 
the rock, a French privateer destroyed what he had done and carried him off. Eventually freed 
by an exchange, he resumed operations, and, after various mishaps and delays, finished his job 
and triumphantly lit his light in 1700. Three years later, while he was visiting it, a great storm 
swept away the whole contrivance and its inventor. 

Engraving had been among the various crafts that he had practised at Littlebury, and his 
plans and elevations of Audley End were published in 1688 in a folio—with dedications to James II, 
Christopher Wren and the third Earl of Suffolk—which contained twenty-four plates, several of 
them of large size and folded. They give the various elevations, both within and without the 
courts, and thus, as we have already seen, enable us to realise the very fine planning and designing 
of what was still, in Winstanley’s time, the largest example of Jacobean country-house architecture. 
Thirty-eight years later than the date of the 1616 rain-water head already noted we get our 
earliest written description of it. Coming from Cambridge in August, 1654, Evelyn spent a 
while “ seeing that goodly palace,” and tells us that— 

It is a mixt fabrick, twixt antiq and modern, but observable for its being compleately finished ; and it is one of the stateliest 

palaces of the kingdom. It consists of two courts, the first very large, winged with cloisters. The front hath a double 

entrance. The hall is faire, but somewhat too small for so august a pile. The kitchen is very large, as are the cellars, 


arched with stone, very neate, and well disposed ; these offices are joyned by a wing out of the way very handsomely. 
The gallery is the most cheerful, and I think one of the best in England ; a faire dining-roome, and the rest of the lodgings 
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answerable, with a pretty chapel. The gardens are not in order, tho’ well enclosed. It has also a bowling alley, and 
a nobly-well walled, wooded, and watered park. The river glides before the palace, to which is an avenue of lime trees, 
but all this is much diminished by its being placed in an obscure bottom. For the rest, it is a perfectly modern structure, 
and shews without like ‘a diadem, by the decorations of the cupolas and other ornaments on the pavilions. Instead of 
railings and balusters, there is a bordure of capital letters, as was lately also on Suffolke House. 


Though it had passed to the Earl of Northumberland twelve years earlier, the Charing Cross 
house seemed still to have been known by the name of its previous possessor. Whether there 
the “bordure of capital letters” rah right round, as it does at Castle Ashby, we do not know ; 
but at Audley End we do know that it was less oppressively extensive, and confined to the 


parapet of the two interior sides of the outer court. It is not clear which room Evelyn mentions 
as the dining-room, but certainly not the one now used as such, which was made out of two 
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rooms as part of the final re-arrangement of what remained of the house. ‘Thus, the third 
Lord Braybrooke, writing, as we have seen, in 1836, tells us: 
By the recent alterations on the first-floor, made for the purpose of obtaining a suite of living-rooms on the same level, 
the bed-chambers were necessarily sacrificed, and the disposition and dimensions of the principal apartments completely 
changed. ‘The first of these is the dining-room, 46 feet 3 inches long, 21 feet 9 inches wide, 17 feet high, which is lighted 
by two large bow windows on the north side. When the wall was taken down to enlarge the room by adding to it the 
bedchamber adjoining, the ceilings and friezes were left undisturbed, which will account for their not corresponding, 
and a soffit was thrown across the centre, covering a beam which rests upon the fluted double pilasters, and upholds the 
floors above. 
All surviving Jacobean features were retained, but where reconstruction took place an imitative 
style, unusually careful for the period, was adopted in this section of the house. Thus, the 
library (Fig. 332), occupying the new south-east end, is all new work, except a chimneypiece 
(Fig. 333) brought from elsewhere and evidently subjected to a good deal of repair. That it 
originally stood in a room dedicated to music is implied by the musical instruments which are 
delicately carved on the Corinthian pilasters of the upper part. The elaborate plaster frieze 
and ceiling, though dating from the time of the third Lord Braybrooke, are quite in the manner 
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of the series introduced by the first Earl of Suffolk, like that in the great south-east room or 
saloon (Fig. 329), as to which Lord Braybrooke wrote : 


It was originally called the Fish Room, after the dolphins and sea-monsters represented in bold relief upon the ceiling, 
which is of stucco, and divided into thirty-two compartments, ornamented with raised borders. From each angle of 


these compartments hang pendants of considerable dimensions, elaborately wrought, and producing a striking and singular 
effect. 


The chimneypiece (Fig. 331) is, in the main, original, and displays some exceedingly fine and delicate 
Jacobean carving. But when John Griffin, Lord Howard de Walden, redecorated the room in 
1785, he employed 
Biagio Rebecca to 
paint the arms of 
himself and his 
two wives in the 
fop frieze, and 
classic ladies in 
the two niches, 
the great central 
achievement of 
arms being those 
O@retnme Earl of 
Suffolk impaling 
Knevet, and with 
other quarterings. 
By Lord Howard 
the wall linings 
were altered and 
the present series 
of portraits intro- 
meced.  Lhey 
Hepresent the 
owners of the 
estate, beginning 
with Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley, and 
were mainly copied 
by Biagio Rebecca 
and by Zeeman 
from originals. 
But there is also 
an original Lely of 
Lady Griffin, elder 
coheiress of the 
mamed Karl of 
Suffolk and ances-| 
tress to the Lord 
Howard who ee 
redecorated the 331.—THE SALOON CHIMNEYPIECE. 
saloon. 

Next to the saloon is a drawing-room, now called Lord Braybrooke’s sitting-room (Fig. 336). 


“It was constructed out of two rooms, and “ the ceiling with the cornices and deep friezes were 


executed at the same time from patterns in different parts of the house.” The chimneypiece, 
however, is another example of fine Jacobean work (Fig. 337). ‘The flock paper was there when 
the third Lord Braybrooke described the house. He gives a full list of the exceedingly interesting 
pictures that hang in the room, mostly of the Dutch school and including two Van Goyens. 
This room looks south and backs against the dining-room, which looks north. Here, as we have 
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seen, although made out of two rooms, the very characteristic ceilings and friezes were retained 
(Fig. 335). If the ceilings are easily equalled in other Jacobean houses, there is certainly no 
finer series of friezes. ‘They are mostly bold adaptations of Italian arabesques, as we see in the 
illustration of one of the dining-room chimneypieces (Fig. 334) ; whereas that in the other half 
of the room shows a more Flemish treatment of strapwork and human figures. ‘The two exactly 
similar chimneypieces in the room appear to have been made up, at the time of alteration, 
incorporating older panels and other details. In the upper part we see fine achievements 
of the Royal arms, behind which are the inscriptions “CII,” “J Il” and “WM,” marking 
the ownership of the house by these sovereigns. The opposite wing of the house, on the 
same floor, is mainly occupied by the ‘“‘ Howard” and“ Neville’ suites of rooms. Here there is a 
good deal of renewed plasterwork, but also some very pleasant original Jacobean chimneypieces 
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that have retained their oak surface (Figs. 338, 339 and 340). They were, no doubt, for 
unimportant rooms in Suffolk’s grand palace, but their comparative reticence and sobriety are 
very engaging, especially as there is nothing Flemish and tortured in the forms and proportions, 
which are good and dignified. 

Three years after Evelyn’s visit Pepys and a friend ‘“‘ took horse from Cambridge ”’ to the 
White Hart at Saffron Walden, and engaged the innkeeper to lead them through the park to 
Audley End house. Pepys was then particularly struck with the stateliness of the ceilings and 
chimneypieces. But, evidently, what he liked best were the vaulted cellars, one of which lay 
under the north end of the Long Gallery and the other stretched out east from it. “‘ Here,” 
Pepys tells us, “I played on my fflageolett, there being an excellent echo,” and he also partook 
of “‘ most admirable drink.”’ When next he was there, in 1667, the King had become the owner. 
But Pepys was much less impressed by its quality. He had become accustomed to the newer 
forms of plasterwork, first introduced by Inigo Jones, and, therefore, no longer praises the Audley 
End ceilings. Nor does he think anything of the pictures, except a Henry VIII by Holbein, 
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which is no longer there. He thoroughly despises the tapestries, declaring that there was “ not 
one good suit of hangings in all the house but all most ancient things such as I would not give 


the hanging up of in my house.” Although he admits the gallery is good, what he still praises 


are ‘above all things the cellars where we went down and drank of much good liquors. And 
indeed the cellars are fine ; and here my wife and I did sing to my great content.” Although 
neither he nor Evelyn liked the situation, it pleased Magalotti, who, as secretary, accompanied 
Duke Cosmo of Tuscany on his 1669.English tour. From a gentle eminence they see the palace 
of Audley End “ in the bosom of a beautiful valley watered by several rivulets ; these uniting 
form a lake abounding with trout over which is a bridge of stone.” Passing into the outer court 
they read the mottoes of the parapet, and, entering the house, single out for praise the “ well 
lighted Gallery ninety paces or more in length, having a ceiling of stucco, adorned with arabesques, 
the whole lined with wainscote, which 
is the custom in all the houses of the 
English Nobility, as a protection against 
the cold.” They go on to the gallery 
roof— 


in the midst of which rises a small Cupola, 
containing a clock, the sound of which proclaims 
to a great distance the magnificence of this vast 
fabric ; and from this in an infinitely diversified 
prospect of gardens, meadows, hills, woods and 
vallevs, which appear at different distances in the 
most beautiful points of view. The King is so 
much delighted with this place, that he is in 
treaty with the Earl for the purchase of it, and 
they say that some time ago the price was agreed 
upon, but as it was not paid, the Earl still 
retains possession. =~ 
Not all the purchase money was ever 
paid, but three years after the King had 
ridden down to visit the house with a 
view to purchase was at last signed the 
conveyance, which declares: 


that the King, upon his own personal view and 
judgement, had taken liking to the mansion 
called Audley End, with the park, out-houses, 
court-yards, orchards, gardens, stables, water- 
mills and appurtenances, as a seat fit for his 
Majesty’s residence ; the ancient houses of the 
Crown having been in a great measure destroyed 
and demolished during the late times of 
usurpation, and therefore thought fit to purchase 
at the price of £50,000. 


The renovation of Windsor, undertaken 

334.—ONE OF THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECES. soon after, would make that Charles H’s 

chief country palace, just as Kensington 

and Hampton Court provided fresh air for William and Mary. Thus, Audley End was little 

used, although retained by the Crown. Meanwhile, the Earl of Suffolk used neighbouring 

Chesterford Park as a seat, but was much in London, where, in December, 1681, he suddenly 
lost his second wife and her daughter. Thus, we read in Luttrell’s Diary : 


The countesse of Suffolk was seized with an apoplexy the rath, and died the next day. The lady Betty Felton, her 
daughter, was seized also with a fitt of the same the next day, and died of it. 


This entry is followed by one on the 28th of the month, that tells us how— 


The countesse of Suffolk and her daughter, the lady Betty Felton, were carried through the citty in great state, attended 
with severall of his majesties coaches, and many of the nobility’s, in order to their interment at Saffron Walden in Essex. 


Lady Betty was the mother of the Miss Felton who, in 1696, married the first Earl of Bristol, and 
is the “ dear wife” of his diary and accounts. Through her the barony of Howard de Walden 
went to the Herveys, but not until it had been called out of abeyance in favour of the man whom 
we have already seen in 1785 renovating what remained of Audley End. Although the third 
Earl of Suffolk took unto himself a third wife before he died in 1688, he had no further children, 
and, in absence of male issue, the earldom passed to his next brother, George (who died three 
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years after), and then to the still younger brother, Henry, a widower with a son. Both he and 
his son held minor offices, had adequate means, and so desired to regain possession of Audley 
End. As William III had no use for it, and desired neither the expense of it nor of the interest 
on the £20,000 mortgage that still remained on it, he, in 1701, on condition of that mortgage 
being cancelled, handed back the house to the great-grandson of the original builder. 

It was still intact, although, very likely, from the little use it had been put to by the Kings, 
somewhat falling into disrepair. Moreover, it had lost its ancient gear, including the sets of 
tapestry that Pepys had thought so old and poor, but to which William III seems to have attributed 
some value. The third Lord Braybrooke tells us of the tradition that the King— 

took away many valuable articles from the House, for which the family never received any remuneration ; and especially 


the tapestry, which had been valued at £4,500, and was sent to the Palace of Loo, in Holland if Lady Falkland’s tradition 
was correct. 


Mr. Goodison, however, has brought to my notice an entry in the Great Wardrobe accounts 
which tends to prove that William was, in reality, dealing with his own, and not with Lord Suffolk’s, 
goods. The entry is dated 1671, and is called “ An Inventory of Hangings and other Wardrobe 
Stuffe now at Audley End to be bought of the Right Hono”® the Earle of Suffolke for his Ma’ 
Service.” Then follows a description of eleven sets of tapestry of from four to eight pieces 
each, such as the “‘ Labours of Hercules,” “‘ Hamball & Scippio,” four pieces of the “ Triumphes,” 
taken, no doubt, from Mantegna’s cartoons that are still at Hampton Court Palace. ‘There were 
also religious subjects, such as the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” while the biggest of the sets is described 
as “eight pieces of y® pashion conteyning 534 ells.” As well as these tapestries there were 
“3 Carpetts,” mostly Persian or Turkish, but one “ Mufketto,” the largest being a Turkey 
carpet, 8yds. by 43yds. 

That Suffolk and his son held positions of some influence at Court and in politics is clear 
from the younger man being created Earl of Bindon, he being one of a batch of Peers who took 
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336.—LORD BRAYBROOKE’S ROOM. 
It was constructed out of two rooms early.in the nineteenth century, and the ceiling 
and frieze copied from: original ones in the house. 
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their seats in December, 1706, 
when “the heralds at arms 
attending, placed each of them 
in their proper seats.” In 1709 
he succeeded his father as sixth 
Earl of Suffolk, and began to 
consider what he was to do 
with Audley End. He will have 
desired to retain it as his seat, 
but the cost of upkeep was 
excessive and it was (what was 
then considered most objec- 
tionable) old-fashioned. Even 
rich men no longer maintained 
the army of officials and 
dependents that had made the 
buildings round the great outer 
court desirable to the first earl. 
But dignity and amplitude for 
reception purposes were more 
considered, and a stately way 
of reaching the saloon, and 
through it the south apartment 
leading to the great gallery, was 
deemed. requisite. Somewhere 
about 1718 Sir John Vanbrugh 
was called in, and the altera- 
tion, already noticed when the 
hall was described, was carried 
out by him. Flights of stone 
steps start in the hall and, 
passing through the side arches, 
reach one of his favourite stair 
galleries, from which opens the 
double door into the saloon. 
The ironwork of the balustrade 
is typical of what he used in 
preference to the then cus- 
tomary turned wood balusters. 
The original ceiling he left, 
and, although we thus get a 
mixture of styles and a contrast 
with the hall, which the open 
archways make almost part of 
it, the result is really pleasant 
and harmonious. 

The new staircase appears 
to have been the only construc- 
tive work undertaken at this 
time. The destructive work 
was on a much larger scale. 
The sixth earl was succeeded 
in 1718 by his son, \ Lord 
Bindon, and it was either a 
little before or soon after this 
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date that Vanbrugh came upon the 
scenes, the exact date not being 
discoverable by the third Lord 
Braybrooke, who merely tells us that 
it was “ about 1721,” when “ three 
sides of the great quadrangle were 
demolished by the advice of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, with the kitchen and 
offices which occupied a considerable 
space behind the north wing of the 
building.” Cole, afterwards author 
of “ Athenz Cantabrigienses,”’ was 
then a boy at “ Mr. Butt’s school 
at Walden,” and afterwards wrote 
how he remembered going to Audley 
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End “to see the buildings taken 
down; and the noise of the lead 
being flung off the top of the house 
to the ground, struck my imagination 
so much, that Ihave since thought 
it no unlike scene to what might 
have been seen all over the kingdom 
at the end of King Henry VIII’s 
reign.” 

Probably before the ground was 
cleared of rubbish the seventh earl 
had died, and by 1733 his uncles 
and successors had also both passed 
away. The son of the younger one 
then became tenth earl and _ last 
male descendant of Theophilus, the 


339.—THE NEVILLE SITTING-ROOM. 
The oak chimneypiece is a finely designed, but simple, example of the reticence 
that often distinguishes late Facobean work. 
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second earl. That he contemplated further destruction we know from Cole, who, writing 
in 1744, tells us that— 


the present Earl of Suffolkydeeming Audley End much too big for his estate, I heard him say, while I was at his house 
this winter, that he had a design of making it much less, by pulling down either the Hall or the Gallery, but that he did 
not know which to take away, there being inconvenience in doing either, and it would be a pity to do it, for though the 
Gallery is the most incomparable room of the sort for length, breadth, and height, the Hall is equally grand, though not 
so big; so I hope my Lord will alter a resolution which every one is concerned about. 


“My Lord,” however, was prevented from coming to any resolution by an attack of gout in the 
stomach, that carried him off in 1745. The question of who was the heir then arose. ‘The 
earldom, of course, went to the next male, the Earl of Berkshire, descended from the first Earl of 
Suffolk’s second son, who had inherited his mother’s estate of Charlton, in Wiltshire. But, owing 
to an ineffective settlement and entail, the ownership of Audley End and other estates was in 
dispute, and though, in 1747, most of the land was assigned to Lady Portsmouth, descended from 
Earl James’s elder daughter, Lady Griffin, yet house and park, as re-purchased from the Crown in 
1701, went to Lord Howard of Effingham. He, however, parted with them to Lady Portsmouth, 
who then had to consider what she would do with the house. She is described by Cole as 
“stately and proud as Lucifer; no German Princess could exceed her.’’ She determined to do 
what she deemed best for her nephew and intended heir, John Griffin Whitwell, captain in the 
Guards. She first thought of pulling down the whole of the buildings, and “‘ an Estimate of 
all sorts of Materials” was drawn up, totalling £7,985, of which the largest item was £3,339 
for lead, and the smallest {50 for “‘ moveable goods in the house,” which seems to imply that 
the furniture had gone elsewhere. 


This scheme being abandoned, we may let the third Lord Braybrooke tell us exactly what 
did happen. 


There was also some idea of converting the buildings into a silk manufactory, for which the spaciousspremises and mill 
near the stables seemed well adapted. The house was, by all accounts, rapidly going to decay, many of the windows 
were without glass, and blocked up with sacking, and the furniture had been claimed by the widow of the lately deceased 
Earl of Suffolk, and sold by auction ; and the cupola, in the centre of the building, rocked about in every high wind, and 
seemed likely to fall. The whole of the eastern wing had indeed, in 1742, been condemned as unsafe by a surveyor, and 
Lady Portsmouth was induced to take it down in 1749. She intended, no doubt, by the further reduction of the house, 
to adapt it better to the resources of her nephew and successor, and was guided entirely by Messrs. Shakespear and 
Phillips, two London builders, who had the wretched taste to recommend, and the temerity to execute this injudicious 
measure. 

In a few years (so short-sighted are all our proceedings) Lord Howard had ample cause to regret the precipitation 
with which his aunt had acted ; and he often remarked, that the old lady, in her over anxiety to save him from expense, 
had subjected him to greater inconvenience, by destroying the communications between the north and south wings, and 
obliged him to replace them at a very heavy charge, by erecting a new building at the back of the Hall, which could only 
be called a passage, when compared with the Gallery for which it was intended as a substitute. Nor was it foreseen that, 
by removing the whole of the eastern wing, with the turrets at each end, the north and south fronts must be necessarily 
curtailed and their uniformity completely sacrificed. In lieu of these turrets, two large bow-windows were built at the 
eastern extremities of the north and south wing ; but even these were of a more modern character than the rest of the 
house, and not originally carried up above eighteen feet from the ground. Still these gross errors were of little consequence 
when compared with the irreparable loss of the splendid Gallery, which occupied the whole of the first floor of the 
demolished wing, and measured twenty-four feet in height, two hundred and twenty-six feet in length, and thirty-two 
feet in width, exclusive of the bow in the centre, which was sufficiently spacious to contain a full-sized billiard-table. 
The whole room was fitted up with wainscot, in which a profusion of ornamental carving was introduced. The Labours 
of Hercules were represented in oak upon the chimney-piece, and upon the stuccoed ceiling, the Loves of the Gods. 

Mrs. Mary Mapletoft, who died in 1803, aged eighty-five, used to give an account of her playing, when a girl, in 
the Gallery with the school children from Walden, at which time the furniture had been all removed, and nothing remained 
but the model of the house, and this was soon destroyed by mischievous persons admitted indiscriminately, the doors 
being generally unlocked. She also mentioned, that if a pin was dropped at one end of the room, the sound was distinctly 
heard at the other, as is the case in the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s. 


Lady Portsmouth did not die until 1762, when her nephew succeeded, under her will, to 
the estate and the battered and broken remnant of the once splendid house. He was then 
forty-four years old, a Knight of the Bath known as Sir John Griffin Griffin. He had fought in 
Germany in the Seven Years’ War until badly wounded, and he represented Andover in the 
House of Commons. 

We have seen that the year 1785 was reached before he effected his renovations in the saloon, 
and before that he had, no doubt, completed all the exterior repairs that the neglected edifice called 
for, as well as the large structural alterations rendered necessary by his aunt’s demolitions. What 
she had pulled down is fully represented in Winstanley’s plate entitled ‘‘ The Prospect of the 
Bowling-greene fide” (Fig. 315). Here we have the stately line of the building of which the 
long gallery occupied the lofty first storey. Jutting out to the left is the chapel: to the right, some 
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large room over the vaulted cellars that Pepys had so greatly relished. To render the house 
habitable and convenient, Sir John re-built the eastern ends of what had been the north and south 
ranges of the inner court, and against the low hall built three superposed corridors about r4ft. 
wide, giving communication from north to south in a line with the two original staircases. In 
all this he brushed aside the classic fashion of his day and very closely followed the original work, 
acting without in the same spirit as we saw him acting within, especially in the library, the bay 
window of which is that on the left of the illustration of the east side of the house as it now is 
(Fig. 316). But when he came to the decoration of the series of rooms which he introduced on 
the ground floor of the south side, he adopted the manner of Robert Adam. Here there were 
no retainable interior features, Bie these rooms occupy the space of the original south loggia. 
The Jacobean fashion for nee soon fell into disfavour, and not only were omitted in later 
house plans, but many of those that existed were glazed in to form interior galleries, as at Knole, 
and Hatfield. Sir John Griffin, having enough big reception rooms, but being rather short of 
chambers, used what remained of the loggia to increase the number of the latter. 

Here we find a state bedchamber and two dressing-rooms. The first of the latter, lying 
at the west end of the suite, is simply got up and has a plain ceiling ; but on the walls we find a 
red damask with white flowers, probably one of the products of Spitalfields looms, such as does 
survive in the Syon State Drawing-room and did, until three years ago, in the Brocket saloon. 
Passing from this dressing-room to the State Bedchamber (Fig. 341), we find ourselves in a 
room 25ft. long, thus described by the third Lord Braybrooke : 


It has the same hangings and drapery as the room just described. The ceiling, designed by Adam, may be considered 
as a good specimen of the Italian style, to which he was so devoted. The cornice is deep and richly gilded. The bed 
is of light blue silk, embroidered with flowers, and has fluted pilasters, and a cornice of white and gold, decorated with 
the Howard crest, and a baron’s coronet and military trophies in the angles. 


_ The ceiling is set out in circles, squares and hexagons, by broad, flat bands enriched with running 


arabesques. It somewhat resembles that which Joseph Rose made from Adam’s design in 1765 
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for the hall at The Hatch. Pink and blue, with greens of several tones, enter into its colour scheme. 
The chimneypiece is of Carrara marble with Sienna columns and frieze. We see over it a long, 
narrow bird picture by, Stranover, one of several hanging on the walls, where also are flower 
pieces by Tilliman and Breughel. ‘The baron’s coronet on the bed shows that, if not the whole 
bed, at least the section of the enrichment topped by the coronet dates from not earlier than the 
year 1784, when the Howard de Walden barony was called out of abeyance in Sir John Griffin’s 
favour. Originally given to Lord Thomas Howard by Queen Elizabeth, it went, after the manner 
of old English baronies, 
in the female line. But 
if a sonless holder had 
more than one daughter, 
it fell into abeyance. As, 
in Sir John’s time, there 
were descendants of the 
third Earl of Suffolk’s 
younger daughter, Lady 
Betty Felton, in the 
shape of the Herveys, 
Earls of- Bristol, am 
abeyance it legally 
remained until George III 
“‘was pleased to confirm” 
it to Sir John Griffin, 
who, as a distinguished 
soldier, reaching the rank 
of field-marshal in 1796, 
was much in the Royal 
favour, and the bed in 
question is said to have 
been occupied by the 
Queen. 

East of the bed- 
chamber lies another 
dressing-room (Fig. 343), 
which, however, seems to 
have been fitted up by 
Lord Howard as a 
boudoir. Its very choice 
and delicate decorations 
give one the impression 
that it was done later 
than the bedchamber, 

342.—RECESS IN THE STATE DRESSING-ROOM. and it resembles Adam 
. less than it does James 
Wyatt as we find him at Heveningham. The elaborate ceiling and mural paintings were, as 
Lord Braybrooke tells us, executed by Biagio Rebecca, whom we saw decorating for Lord 
Howard in the saloon in 1785. The general tone is green, two shades of it being used as 
backgrounds. But the backgrounds of the long panels of classic sacrifices are blue, a colour 
which we also find introduced in the ceiling, together with yellow and red, the last named 
also forming the background of the figure ovals in the centre of the large wall panels. The recess 
(Fig. 342), in which is the fireplace, is equally rich in get-up, the walls being hung with flowered 
satin, while the barrel-shaped ceiling not only has plaster ornamentation, but its general field is 
occupied by a finely designed arabesque with figures and birds. 
_According to a memorandum in his own handwriting, Lord Howard spent £100,000 in his 
various works of repair and improvement in house and grounds. He lived in the full tide of 
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the landscape school, and therefore dealt with the whole environment. West of the house a 
classic bridge (Fig. 320) of three arches spans the Cam, here broadened into a lake. On the high 
ground beyond this, and, therefore, in Littlebury parish, -lay the old Roman camp called Ring 
Hill, and here he erected a circular temple, from a design by Adam, to commemorate the victories 
of England during the Seven Years’ War, in the earlier campaigns of which he had served. Later 
on, that is in 1792, he built, on an eminence in the park east of the house, a Temple of Concord 
(Fig. 319), commemorative of George III’s recovery from his 1789 illness. The building is 
of stone, open on all sides. Twenty Corinthian pillars support the roof, which has a panelled 
ceiling and friezes decorated with groups of figures in bold relief. On another height, 
“commanding an extensive prospect, rises a lofty column of the Corinthian order surmounted 
by an urn.” Lord Howard raised it in 1774 to the memory of his aunt, who had made him her 
heir. 

North of the house he used the flat ground bordering the little river Cam for his “ Elysian 
garden.” Here had been the monastic mill, and the higher level of the mill-race enabled him 
to contrive a cascade. He seems to have given his gardén a somewhat formal character, with 
flower parterres and walled enclosures. His successors, however, found that the growth of trees, 
and especially of evergreens, together with the dampness of the soil, made it no place for flower 
culture. But it remains a most picturesque spot, an Elysian field rather than an Elysian 
garden, which stretches its long length to the point where the tea-house so pleasantly sits 
on the bridge that spans the stream (Fig. 318). West of it lies the kitchen garden ; but between 
the two, with a mill stream running along its side, is a little formal garden of fountained pools 
and roses rising out of the grass. 

This brings us to the times of Lord Howard’s successors. His brothers being all dead and 
his only surviving sister being childless, he adopted as his heir a third cousin, Richard Aldworth 
Neville, representative of the Nevilles who, ever since the days of Edward VI, ‘had been seated 
at Billingbear in Berkshire. Moreover, he obtained from the King in 1788 a further honour, 
that of Baron of Braybrooke, with special remainder to his cousin. ‘That cousin succeeded to title 
and estate in 1797, when Lord Howard died, in his eightieth year, having been in possession of 
Audley End for thirty-five years. ‘The Howard barony then went to the Bristols, but Mr. Neville 
became second Lord Braybrooke, and continued the work which his cousin had begun. ‘Thus, 
a stone let into the high and extensive walls of the kitchen garden (a section of which has the 


then fashionable heating flues built into it) tells us that they were the work of Richard Ward, 


bricklayer, in 1802. Still more, however, was done by his son, Richard, the third lord, 
whose “‘ History of Audley End ”’ has been so frequently quoted, and who, even as a boy at Eton, 
was a lover of books and of all polite arts. His mother was sister to Earl Temple of Stowe and 
to Lady Williams Wynn, and we find him, at the age of fourteen, writing from Stowe to one of 
the younger Wynns that Lord Howard, Lord ‘Temple and Lord Grenville had made him presents 
of books, so that he had, shortly after, to get a new bookcase for his study at Eton. Four years 
later, that is, in 1800, he is still at Eton, but writes to the same cousin, then at the Foreign Office, 
as to a sale of books, marking certain of them in the catalogue “ for my father’s new Library 
at A E.” ‘That implies that the great room on the first floor of the south-east corner re-built by 
Lord Howard, was already used as a library. But it was not till after Richard Neville succeeded 
his father, in 1825, that that room was decorated and the rooms adjoining were remodelled in the 
manner already described. Thus, Lady Williams Wynn writes to a daughter in January, 1826, 
and speaks as follows of the doings of her nephew, the new baron : 


Lord Braybrooke called upon me the day before yesterday, and sat with me nearly an hour talking all the time. He 
came on a flying visit to town for the purpose of letting his Burlington house for a twelvemonth. He intended to let it 
for 800 guineas, which he is told he may be sure of getting, and with which he means, for the next season entirely to new 
furnish and decorate it. In the meantime he says he shall have plenty of amusements and employment in watching the 
indoor improvements at Audley End, upon which he is going to begin immediately, and where he expects to make himself 
in the interior, as it is magnificent, in the exterior. This can only be done by the entire abandonment of the ground floor, 
which though I must consider as a great sacrifice in a country residence, was I believe in this instance an indispensible 
ne. 


Inside and out, the third lord did much to give Audley End its present shape and many points 
of beauty and interest. In politics and in local government he was active, but is now best 
remembered as the first editor of Pepys’s Diary. Lord Chancellor Audley, who re-founded 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, ordained that all future owners of Audley End should appoint 


oe 


to the mastership of 
fre-college, and 
among the roll of its 
masters we find both 
a brother and a son 
of the third baron. 
He himself went there 
on leaving Eton, and, 
with his love of books, 
was, no doubt, 
intimate with the 
contents of the book- 
cases in the library 
mat Pepys had 


bequeathed. But the 
ciphered Diary was a 


sealed _ book to him, 
for it was only in 1821 


that John Smith, a 


meember of the 
College, solved the 
riddle of the scrip, 
Seethat in 1825 
Braybrooke was able 
to publish such por- 
tions as he considered 
most important and 
not improper. His 
wife was a coheiress of 
the second Marquess 
Cornwallis, and 
through her there 
came to Audley End 
the great series of 


Cornwallis portraits, 


some of which we 
noticed in the hall. 
Their son, Richard 
Cornwallis Neville, 
after serving in the 
Grenadiers, devoted 
himself to natural 
history and to~ the 
archeology of the 
Roman period in 
Britain — the Roman 
station at Great 
Chesterford offering 
a rich field for excava- 
tion. Only for a short 
time, however, did he 
own Audley End, for 
he died in 1861, three 
years after his father. 
He was succeeded by 
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his brother Charles, who lived till 1902, when another brother, Latimer, the Master of Magdalene 
College that we have mentioned, became sixth Lord Braybrooke for the last two years of his life. 
His son is the present, or seventh, lord. He still holds the large area of Essex acres that have come 
to him by direct inheritance from the days when Henry VIII granted the abbey lands of Walden 
to his Lord Chancellor. After having been occupied for some years by the present holder of 
the Howard de Walden barony, Audley End is again inhabited by its owner. Shorn, though it 
be, of so much of its original fabric, it still takes high rank as one of the great houses of the 
Jacobean period and as the home of many of the treasures and much of the gear that mark the 
succeeding generations of its Howard and Neville owners. 
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BRAMSHILL, HAMPSHIRE 


WO years after Suffolk began Audley End in 1603 Lord Zouche purchased the park 
and woodlands of Bramshill, and commenced building a great house that retained the 
site and much of the substance of a more ancient edifice. A determination to make the 

_ utmost use of what there was is the most probable explanation of the singular disposition 
of his house. But there is a good deal of mystery as to the reason and purpose of this peculiar 
plan, just as there is a mystery as to the origin of the money that paid for the erection of so vast 
a structure, which was considerably greater than it now is, having certainly been shorn, in the 
eighteenth century, of completed wings stretching out on the south-west side, and of possible, 
but not probable, incomplete ones on the north-east side. 

Edward de Zouche became the eleventh Baron of Herringworth on the death of his father, 
in 1569. He was then about thirteen years old, and came into the wardship of William Cecil, 
who put him under 
Whitgift, afterwards 
archbishop, but then 
Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Writing in 
alter years, to, Cecil, 
who had become Lord 
Burghley, Zouche con- 
fesses to him that “I 
passed my youth in little 
searching for knowledge 
and in that time spent my 
patrimony.” And so, in 
1587, he went abroad 
partly to qualify for public 
service, but partly, as he 
specially tells us, “ to live 
cheaply.” Although a 
married man with two 
daughters, he appears to 
have gone alone on his 
travels that lasted some 
half-dozen years. Most 
of that time he spent in 
Gentrah Europe. We 
hear of him at Hamburg, 
at Heidelberg, at Frank- 
fort. In 1590 he is at 
Altdorf, and meets a 
budding diplomatist, a 
dozen years his junior, 
for whom he evidently 
develops. a strong 
affection, which is 
reciprocated... ‘Henry 
Wotton—when Boughton 
Malherbe, on his father’s 
348.—OVER THE BRIDGE AND UP TO THE PORCH. death, passed to his elder 
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half-brother—went on foreign travel two years later than Zouche, and was twenty-two years of 
age when they met at Altdorf. They met again at Vienna and at Padua, but when apart they 
corresponded, and Wotton’s letters survive. Zouche is evidently making up for his early distaste 
of knowledge, so that there is much about procuring books in Wotton’s letters. There are also 
several references to plans of one of the Emperor’s “ pleasure houses”? near Vienna that Wotton 
had promised to get for Zouche through “ the Master of His Majesty’s architecture,” who “ has it 
in length, breadth and height ready modelled and squared out with all proportions.” ‘Thus it 
would seem that Zouche was already taking a practical interest in design, and may already have 
had in mind the erection of a great ‘‘ pleasure house”’ for himself. He is back in London in 1593, 
when Burghley finds him various jobs to do, including a mission to James of Scotland. In 
1602, however, he is advanced to a more important and permanent post, for under October 
of that year we read in John Manningham’s Diary : 


The Lord Zouche, a very learned and wise Nobleman was made Lord President of the Marches of Wales after the 
death of the old Earl of Pembroke. 
We must presume that his living cheaply abroad (and, perhaps, continuing that practice after 
his return) had, together with the emoluments of office, so far re-established his finances that, 
in 1605, he could contemplate the purchase of an estate and the creation of a house on the grand 
scale practised by the leading men at James I’s Court. 

Bramshill is a tithing of Eversley, a Hampshire parish on the borders of Berkshire. Of 
old, even more of the land than now was heath, moor and woodland, and it was within the metes 
of the Royal forests of Pamber and Eversley. Yet there was cultivable land enough to make 
it a place of fairly early inhabitance, for the Doomsday surveyors found that “ Bromeselle ” 
contained two little manors. But its history is of no importance until the fourteenth century 
opens, when we find it possessed by a Sir John Foxley, probably through Constance, his wife. 
Here they must have dwelt, and have been of sufficient substance and importance to aim at 
worshipping at home and not at the somewhat distant parish church. So, in 1306, the Bishop 
of Winchester granted them “ permission to have the divine office celebrated in the chapel of 
Bramshill when and as often as they should be at their manor of Bramshill.”’ Not only did they 
build a chapel, but they endowed it with lands of sufficient value to enable the parson of Eversley 
to find a chaplain to celebrate daily in the chapel. Clearly then, the habitation at Bramshill 
was, in the Foxley time, no mere lodge for occasional hunting, but the permanent dwelling of 
people of some importance. In the next generation that importance must have considerably 
increased. Thomas Foxley—who came into possession not at his father’s death in 1325, but on 
the demise of his mother eight years later—obtained, in 1347, licence to enclose a park or hunting 


ground of 2,500 acres. Since 1330 he had been Constable of Windsor Castle, and in 1337 we 
find Edward III ordering him to move the 
chaplains from their quarters to “‘ the newly 
constructed houses” that had been built for 
them. Thenceforward, during Edward III’s 
reign, much building went on at the castle 
under the charge of various clerks of the 
works, Robert de Burnham being succeeded 
by William of Wykeham in 1356. With 
such work Thomas Foxley, who remained 
Constable until his death in 1360, will have 
been connected, and that he was a close 
friend of the future Bishop of Winchester 
appears from the statutes of New College, 
Oxford, wherein Wykeham names Thomas 
Foxley as one of the three persons for 
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miss 5 é : : GROUND FLOOR. FIRST FLOOR. 
whom Mass is to be said daily in the college ae 
ene A, the porch or entrance loggia ; A, chapel; B, sitting - room, 
ats eS B, the hall ; c, the staircase ; called the Chapel Room; C,upper 
That being so, Sir William Cope, who _ D, the morning-room ; E and F, part of the great staircase ; D, the 
2 the dining-room, at one time drawing-room ; &, the library ; 
owned Bramshill from 1851 to 1892, and divided into two; G, garden F, the gallery; G, G, various 


who wrote an account of it, attributes to room ; Q, Q, loggias. chambers. 
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Thomas Foxley all that Zouche retained of the old fabric, and with regard to the undercroft of 
the hall tells us that— 


It is not a little remarkable that these older cellar-vaults at Bramshill are exactly similar to the vaulting and piers of the 
rooms now used as the steward’s room and the servant’s hall at Windsor. So that it seems probable that Thomas Foxley 
exactly copied the work of his friend, the Bishop of Winchester, in constructing his house at Bramshill : or, as has been 
suggested, that the Constable of Windsor Castle may have actually employed the same workmen on his Hampshire 
mansion, when they had finished their work at the Royal residence. 


To assist in establishing this idea Sir William called to his aid James Ferguson, whose recent 
books had given him for a while a position as the historian and critic of architecture. So 
convinced was he that from the very slight remnants and indications he could reconstruct the 
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whole building that he made a conjectural plan, which he enclosed with a long, descriptive 
letter to Sir William as an attempt to justify his theories. ‘That we should approach the matter 
warily is clear when we notice the complete confusion of periods that marks Sir William’s 
exposition of the subject and that of his architect friend. The former, as we have seen, insists 
that the older house was essentially the work of Thomas Foxley and, therefore, previous to 1360. 
But Mr. Ferguson founds his plan and argument entirely on examples of more than a century 
later, such as Oxburgh and Morton’s Palace at Hatfield (Fig. 386). This so perplexed the 
writer on Bramshill in the Victoria History of Hampshire that, while in one place he speaks 
of the old house as being built between 1351 and 1360, in another he tells us that it was only 
“some hundred years” earlier than Zouche’s re-edification. The latter appears to me to be 
getting near the truth. Foxley’s materials would, surely, have been stone and oak—mostly the 
latter, in that stoneless region. Yet, at Bramshill, not even in reference to the thickest walls that 
he inspected or broke into, does Sir William ever speak of stone. But for his Windsor 
vaulting Wickham used stone, immense quantities of which came to Windsor during Edward III’s 
reign from Reigate, Wheatley and Taynton. Of baked substances only roofing and paving tiles— 
especially so designated and in tens of thousands—appear in the accounts of that reign. No 
making and using of bricks is entered until 1439-40, and the word “ wall-tile»—by which bricks 
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were previously known—is entirely absent. ‘The Bramshill vaulting being of brick, I doubt its 


dating from 1360. All that dates from before Zouche’s time is of brick, and, quite likely, there is 
a good deal of it, for much of the brick is more like what we should expect about 1500 than 
about 1600. What is noticeable in the main, much-fenestrated outer walls, especially the south- 
east and north-east elevations (Figs. 353 and 363), is the irregularity of the brickwork. The 
courses are frequently broken by vertical lines, and there is much confused patchwork, as if 
the original features had been obliterated to admit of the great and symmetrical window scheme 
of Zouche’s design. It would certainlv seem as if here, as at Cranborne at the same time 
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(page 356), an older fabric had been 
essentially retained. At Cranborne some 
earlier features, such as the newel stair 
and the buttresses, remained visible. 
At Bramshill there is nothing of the 
sort on the exterior side, while in the 
curiously long and narrow inner court 
a great window with arch-headed lights 
(Fig. 357) is spoken of as a chapel 
window of Zouche’s time. The 
character of this court has been lost, and 
much of its walling cloaked by the later 
addition of corridors and sheds. But it 
has one untouched wall—that which 
forms the back of the rooms marked 
D, E, Fon the ground floor plan (Fig. 349). 
That and the “ chapel ” window vividly 
recall building forms and methods of 
Early Tudor date. ‘The arched heads 
of the window are such as were usual 
under Henry VIII, and quite different 
to the curved heads of the Hatfield 
chapel (Fig. 426) and of the Audley End 
almshouses (Fig. 347). The wall is a 
beautiful example of brickwork, com- 
posed of bricks, laid in old English 
bond, of no more than 2ins. height, and 
of varied hue and texture. They are 
admirably laid, with no irregularity, 
patch or other after-interference. The 
long line of the wall is broken by two 
great projecting chimney-breasts, exactly 
such as we find in Late Plantagenet or 
Early ‘Tudor houses of such material, 
like Morton’s Palace at Hatfield. Yet, 
although it is on this very palace that 
Ferguson founded his imaginative plan 
of old Bramshill, he abolished this wall 
altogether. A court only 2oft. wide 
perplexed him. It had no parallel 
among the known houses of the period 
he was dealing with. Therefore, its side 
walls must have been built by Zouche, 
although such a court was equally 
eccentric in his day. The form was, 
most probably, dictated by the lie of the 
land. The house stands on a very 
narrow south-westward projection of a 
ridge, with immediate fall on three sides. 
It may quite well have accommodated 
a comparatively small house of 
Edward III’s time, but if this was 
transformed into a much larger one 
somewhere about 1500, it would impose 
the peculiar plan which we find. It is, 
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therefore, fair to conclude that Bramshill was certainly remodelled, probably rebuilt, between 
the days of Thomas Foxley and Lord Zouche. It went through many hands by descent or 


purchase. Under Henry VI a Uvedale, under Edward IV a Rogers, under Henry VII a 


Daubeney, under Elizabeth a Powlet owned it, and although, ere Zouche possessed it, it was 
described as a lodge, and appears to have been decayed, it may have been a house of size and 
importance in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, as Ferguson assumed and as the 
Victoria history suggests when it speaks of a house built only a hundred years before the 
Zouche purchase. He, therefore, may well have found a dwelling of which the predominating 
features dated from about 1500. A wide-arched gate-house to the north-east would be the 
principal entrance to a long narrow court, at the farther end of which, to the right of the great 
chapel window, was a doorway or porch which admitted to the “screens ” passage, that would 
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have a south-west door into an office court. Determined to undertake the grand manner 
of building, yet with means that forbade lavishness, Zouche would, quite naturally, decide to 
keep all he could of foundation and walls, and yet produce a vast house having all the 
characteristics, if not the plan of, his own day. His first idea, as Sir William Cope insists, 
will have been to retain the north-east entrance as a principal approach, and to give it dignity 
by a forecourt entered by the triple-arched gateway (Fig. 367) that still stands. The old 
gate-house he transformed into a stately range of building some 12oft. in length, the upper 
floor of which accommodated a gallery running from end to end, such as Lord Suffolk, on a 
larger scale, was introducing in the east range of the inner court at Audley End. Zouche 
marked the centre of this building (Fig. 366) by a gable with an outline of curves and right 
angles and with flanking obelisks, as at Rushton (Fig. 72), and in the gable he fitted a 
niche with a statue of himself. Below this he threw forward a porch with bay window 


above, but through the narrow round-headed porch entrance we still find a wide Early Tudor 
archway. 


' 
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Betore very 
much progress had 
been made, however, 
it would seem that 
a finer and more 
stately scheme was 
adopted. Of this 
Sir William Cope felt 
certain, although he 
admits that-— 


We do net know what 
induced Lord Zouche 
to change his plan and 
to make the opposite 
front the principal one. 
Whether it was the 
want of sun and play 
of light on this north- 
eastern side; or the 
superior beauty of the 
view from the other 
front—‘‘ Looking out 
from its eyry of dark 
firs,” over the expanse 
of country between it 
and the North Downs 
— it was a happy 
thought. 


That sunlight and 
prospect were be- 
ginning to be sought 
after in Zouche’s 
time we see clearly by 
Salisbury’s abandon- 
ment of the old 
palace at Hatfield and 
his building anew 
upon the top of the 
plateau behind it. 
But the outlook from 
Bramshill, if exten- 


360.—A LOGGIA ON THE TERRACE. sive, was not then 
well timbered. The 


firs, that had developed so fully by Sir William’s time that he measured plenty of from roft. to 
15ft. in girth 4ft. from the ground, were probably set as seedlings by Zouche, and some forty 
years afterwards Fuller describes the house as built “in a bleak and barren place.’’ Now house 
and environment supplement each other’s beauty. Weathered stone and many-hued lichened 
brick give-a warm mellowness to the fine but simple lines of the great structure, which, towards 
the south-west, looks down to the level of a small stream (Fig. 348). ‘The approach across the 
widened waters is over a bridge or, rather, causeway (there are but two arches in its long length) 
the balustraded sides broken by octagonal bays (Fig. 351). Across it a broad vista framed by 
oak trees rises up to the south-west porch. But the way is steep and grassed, and traffic takes 
the metalled road to the left which winds with easier gradient to the forecourt. ‘That is now 
an extensive gravelled stretch, but in Lord Zouche’s, time it was largely occupied by wings 
stretching out some sixty-five feet beyond the present ends and forming a hollow court with the 
65ft. wide central block at its base. But for the projecting porch and arches of stone, this elevation 
of Bramshill (Fig. 354), when complete, would have resembled, on a larger scale, the disposition 
of the Dorfold entrance front (Fig. 505), where, between the wings and the centre, small projections 
form an oriel on one side and a porch on the other. Such an arrangement—found also at Chasleton 
and at Stanton (Fig. 500)—permitted a retention of symmetry where the front was not wide enough 
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361.—THE SOUTH-WEST END OF THE TERRACE SIDE. 


for the porch to be central and yet give admittance behind the hall screens, as it is at Hatfield 
(Fig. 385). At Bramshill these excrescences do not fulfil such a purpose, that on the left being 
beyond the screens. Here, again, we have evidence of Zouche retaining so much of the old 
building and the old arrangement that much ingenuity was needed to effect the desired symmetry, 

Did he, for this, depend upon his own invention or call in a professional? Sir William Cope 
and James Ferguson assigned the whole of the designing and supervision to Thorpe, as if they 
possessed some documentary evidence of his presence at Bramshill. There is, however, not 
even a plan to be found of it in the volume of his drawings. Between those who think that Thorpe 
was never concerned in the building of houses, but only in making after-plans and surveys of 
them, and those who loosely attribute to him the design of almost every house of importance 
between 1570 and 1620 it is well to steer a middle course. We have seen that, as to Audley End, 
there is a plan (Fig. 313), and that that plan has every appearance of being preliminary to building. 
It, therefore, seems safe to assume that Suffolk employed Thorpe. On the other hand, the full 
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362.—THE NORTH-EAST END OF THE TERRACE SIDE. 


accounts of the building of Hatfield, with the names of all concerned, exclude Thorpe entirely 
from participation. That is likely to have been the case also at Bramshill, which, in its 
adaptation of the old structure, betrays the hesitating touch and changing plans of the amateur. 
Moreover, the good forms and proportions of the elevation and the excellence of the interior 
decoration were then obtainable by the employment of capable men in the building crafts, directed 
and criticised by an intelligent and informed owner. That Zouche certainly was. He was a 
much-travelled and highly civilised man, a friend of Ben Jonson and of John Gerard. It would 
be surprising if he had not shared the love and knowledge of architecture so often found among 
his contemporaries, such as the Howards and the Cecils. Moreover, he could seek the advice 
of his friend Wotton, who was our representative at Venice during the years that Bramshill was 
built, and was, no doubt, forming the views based on Italian Renaissance theory and practice 
which he afterwards embodied in his treatise on the ‘‘ Elements of Architecture,” written about 
the time when he retired from diplomacy and became Provost of Eton, in 1624. 
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We may, therefore, take Zouche as being, like Salisbury at Hatfield, the chief inspirer of his 
own building. When he decided to make his principal entrance to the south-west, he had to 
add a sort of frontispiece possessing architectural dignity and richness, but formed to disguise 
a non-central hall door. Using stone as his material, he lifted the centre as a three-storeyed 
porch (Fig. 355) with fanciful de Vries-like treatment of superimposed pilasters, such as Sir Adam 
Newton was then erecting at Charlton in Kent. He then filled in the spaces between porch and 
corner excrescences with arches that formed, with that of the porch, one of the then favourite 
loggia features (Fig. 359). The way into the loggia is, of course, up the great flight of steps 
and through the central arch, so that the feeling of symmetry is perfect, although the arrangement 
makes practical a doorway into the screens facing the left-hand arch of the loggia. True, that 
aperture is now a window, and the door faces the central arch and opens into the hall proper. 
But the door-case (Fig. 368) is, clearly, of about 1700 date, and was almost certainly a replacement 
not of the Zouche entrance, but of a window. There is nothing constructional in the three 
apertures that correspond with the three arches, for, unlike all others of Zouche’s time about the 
house, they are framed in wood and not in stone, so that the change from door to window was 
very easy to effect. 

The porch does not depend only on its series of fanciful pilasters for its decoration. Between 
the pilasters are shell-headed niches on each tier, while over the arch is corbelled out a semicircular 
oriel, such as Sir John Kytson introduced at Hengrave in 1538, and such as was afterwards not 
infrequently used in like position, as, for instance, at Chantemarle, which Sir John Strode 
built after Bramshill was finished. Cresting the oriel is a rich strapwork device of scrolls and 
circle, and a composition on a larger scale, but using the same motifs differently arranged, gives 
an arresting finish to the skyline of the structure. By a strange stretch of the imagination this 
strapwork device has been likened to the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and it has been seriously 
supposed that Zouche built the house on the understanding that it would be taken over by 
Henry Prince of Wales. There are no grounds whatever for this unlikely story, which, curiously 
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enough, has also 
been told of two 
other houses then 
being erected. As 
Prince Henry was 
lord of the manors 
of © 1 arm’ ame 
Petersham, there 
would have been 
some foundation 
for the conjecture 
that Ham House 
was built for him, 
if it had been the 
manor house. But, 
far from this, it 
was erected by Sir 
Thomas Vavasor 
on copyhold land, 
and had no con- 
nection whatever 
with the lordship 
of the manor until 
that was given by 
‘Charles I to Sir 
William Murray, 
who had previously 
bought the copy- 
hold estatevom 
which Ham House 
stood. As te 
Charlton House in 
Kent, Sir Adam 
Newton was first 
tutor and then 
secretary to the 
Prince. He was a 
man of nota 
366.—-THE CENTRE OF THE NORTH-EAST SIDE, SEEN THROUGH THE POSTERN ARCH. herited wealth, and 
had had no partic- 


ular opportunities of enriching himself when he began to build at Charlton in 1607. Yet, even 


here it seems clear, from a letter that he wrote to his brother-in-law when Prince Henry died in 
1612, that there never had been any intention of the house being built for the Prince, who 
must have been already rather over-housed—St. James’s Palace, Richmond Palace and the Royal 
manor of Woodstock having been assigned to him by his father. Least likely of all is it 
that Zouche had the Prince in mind when he commenced operations at Bramshill in 1605. 
Zouche, indeed, had an important office under the Crown, and that the Royal crown and emblems 
should appear at Bramshill, as they do within the top circle of the porch and on the plaster ceiling 
of the chapel, is what one would expect. But he was not of the Prince’s household, or in any 
other way in special relation with him, so that, although we may be surprised at his having the 
means to erect the great house at Bramshill, we must conclude that he built it exclusively for the 
purpose to which he put it, namely, as a residence for himself. 

If the south-west elevation, with its elaborate frontispiece (Fig. 358), is the richest side of 
Bramshill, the south-east elevation (Fig. 352) is certainly the most attractive. It has all the simplicity 
which had become usual under James I, and which we find equally at Audley End and at Hatfield. It 
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depends for its effect upon the fine proportions of the mass, and the light and shade given by the 
projecting ends (Fig. 361-2), and the dignified series of well spaced, two-storeyed bays. Here, as on 
the front, he introduced the loggia element, using it in a delightfully domestic manner, making little 
outdoor rooms in the end blocks that face each other as terminals to the terrace (Fig. 365). The 
quality given to them by the stonework of the arches is continued within by the doorways into them 
from the house and by the remarkably fine contemporary benches that stretch from end to end of 
the back walls (Fig. 364). The north-west front (Fig. 354), mainly offices, was treated in rather 
: more modest manner 
. Se ate eS and with a set of coped, 
Serer oa Ge Se PEP PE hse? Come AL Naa but enriched, gables, and 
A here we find traces of the 
1700 alterations in a line 
of sash windows to a 
mezzanine floor. 

Such alterations are 
much more numerous 
indoors, and so, before 
we cross the threshold, 
we had better take a 
comprehensive glance at 
the history of Bramshill’s 
owners, from Lord 
Zouche to the ancestor 
of the present possessor. 
Zouche*is reputed to 
have finished building in 
1612, which date, with his 
initials, is to be found 
on a rain-water head 
(Fig. 356). It was also 
the year of the death of 
Henry Prince of Wales, 
and those who believe 
that the house, in some 
strange way, was to have 
been taken over by him 
say that his death stopped 
the building of tie 
north-east wings. ‘That 
such were at first in- 
tended is surmised by 
Sir William Cope, who 
discovered, while garden 
making, certain found- 


368.—LOOKING OUT FROM THE HALL DOOR. et Nice: as spot a 
This doorway dates from the Cope occupation. however, thinks that the 
idea of this extension was 


dropped when the south-west side was adopted as the main entrance and, therefore, given 
importance and grandeur. ‘These foundations, however, may be the remains of buildings of Tudor 
times, and there can be no doubt that it was Zouche himself who made the north-east front as it 
is now, with its central and end bays. It seems equally certain that he was short of money, and kept 
those he employed out of their dues for an inordinate time, even when the amount was small. 
Thus, Sir William Cope, in an appendix, prints: ‘‘ The humble petition of Thomas Selby,” 
dated 1619, and showing that, whereas Selby had done painting and such like work at Bramshill 
to the value of £71 four years before, £18 still remained unpaid, being “ for the paintinge 


eat 
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of a of the Tower roome.” Selby had procured “ stuffe”’ to carry out the 
work and— ; 


is yet sae to dyvers men who seeke daylie to arrest your said peticioner for the same, soe that for feare he cannot 
perform any busynes whereby to get his livinge beeing restrayned of libertie to his utter undoinge. 


He, therefore, beseeches his ‘“‘ good Lordshipp ”’ to ‘‘ comiserate his poore servaunt ”’ and send 
the £18 along. If not—and here the creditor’s style changes—he will “‘ peticion to the King 
and send your Lordshipp a Privie Seale,” which would have been bold work for a poor craftsman 
towards the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, which was then Zouche’s main office. 

Dying in 1625, he left Bramshill to a cousin, Sir Edward Zouche, Marshal of the King’s 


ry 
\§ 


369.—THE HALL. 


Household, whose widow, thirteen years later, sold it to Lord Antrim, who, however, did not 
retain it long, for in 1640 he re-sold it to Sir Robert Henley. Nor was the Henley ownership 
enduring, for Sir William Cope points out that— 


the downward career of this family is remarkable. Sir Robert, the 2nd Baronet, is said to have left, at his death in 1681, 
the estate £20,000 in debt : and the number of his mortgages in my muniment-room confirm the truth of this statement. 
Sir Andrew his brother was more extravagant and culpable still. For, not only did the encumbrances on the estate 
multiply, and a marriage with a person apparently in humble life discredit him, but it is recorded that he “ killed 
a man and fled for it in 1695.” 
Four years later his creditors find a purchaser in Sir John Cope, descended from “ William Cope, 
of Hanwell in the County of Oxon. Cofferer of the Household to King Henry the 7th,” as he 
is described on the portrait still preserved at Bramshill. His son, Sir Anthony, was Vice- 
Chamberlain to Queen Catherine Parr, and a most learned man. His younger grandson was 
the Sir Walter who built what became known as Holland House in Kensington, and was 
executor to Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. His elder grandson, another Sir Anthony, was 
created a baronet ‘of Hanwell” in 1611, and the Sir John who bought Bramshill in 1699 was 
eventually the sixth holder of that title. The chief exterior change that he made was to the 
south-west elevation. Fuller, writing about 1645, speaks of part of Bramshill having been 
‘‘ defaced with a casual fire,” and Sir William Cope tells us : 


The part defaced seems to have been two projecting wings, which extended from the south-west front. ‘These wings 
are clearly shewn in a plan of the park, dated 1699, which, though the house is necessarily represented on a small 
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371.—THE RUSTICATED PILASTERS OF THE HALL SCREEN. 


scale, shows correctly the outline 
of the building. Of the date or 
particulars of the fire no evidence 
or tradition exists: it may pro- 
bably have occurred during Lord 
Antrim’s occupancy, which would 
account for the great difference 
in the price at which he acquired 
it, and the price for which he 
disposed of it. I presume that 
these wings continued “‘ defaced ” 
during the time it was owned by 
the Henleys : and that they were 
removed soon after Bramshill 
was acquired by my family, when 


the house appears to have under- 


gone repair, for the initials 7-¢ 


(John and Alice Cope) are on the 
heads of the stack-pipes of the 
present terminations of those 
wings, with the date 1703. 
Sir John did not here, as in 
his north-west mezzanine, 
insert sash windows, but 
erected new fronts to the 
stump ends of the wings in 
Jacobean manner, just as, 
much later on in the century, 
Lord Howard de Walden did 
at Audley End. But in the 
interior he adopted, for 
repairs and alterations, the 
style of his own day. Thus, 
the new doorway into the hall 
(Fig. 368) has for its architrave 
the great bolection moulding 
everywhere present in Wren’s 
work at Hampton Court. 
The enriched frieze has a 
projecting centre with carved 
panel of boys and hounds 
pursuing a stag, over which 
is a cartouche of the Cope 
arms within a broken pedi- 
ment. Apart from that, the 
hall (Fig. 369) is much as 
Zouche left it, a room 4oft. by 
2oft., within the screens, and, 
therefore, smaller than those 
at Audley End and Hatfield, 
but such as we might expect 
in a moderate-sized late 
medizeval house, and as big 
as was usual in even a large 
one of Jacobean times, when 
it had ceased to be of the first 
importance, and—except in 
huge houses, like Audley End 
and Hatfield—was of single- 
storey height, with great 
chamber above, as arranged 
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, but the heraldry is that of the Cope family. 
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374.—THE SPRING OF THE STAIRS. 


by Zouche out of what he 
found subsisting of the older 
house. The screen (Fig. 372) 
is somewhat exceptional in 
being of stone, other ex- 
amples being at Wollaton 
and Montacute, dating from 
Elizabeth’s time, and at 
Burton Agnes, probably of 
the same date as that at 
Bramshill, where the decor- 
ation principally consists of 
ninety-two cartouches with 
shields, no doubt intended 
by Zouche for a presentment 
of all the heraldry of his 
family and its connections, 
but used by Sir John Cope 
as a sort of monumental 
pedigree of his ancestors, 
with spaces left for his 
descendants. The highly 
coloured and prominent 
heraldry distracts the eye 
from theother features of 


‘the screen, namely, the 


figures of the cardinal virtues 
in the spandrels of the arches 
and the bold rustication of 
the two-storeyed pilasters. 
The rustication is far more 
visible in the corresponding 
arches on the other side of 
the screens passage (Fig. 370) 
through which butteries and 


-kitchens were approached. 


Such treatment of pilasters 
is particularly favoured by 
Sir Henry Wotton, who tells 
us that “ Smoothness does 
not so naturally become 
them as a Rustick Superficies, 
for they aim more at State 
and Strength than Elegancy.”’ 
For his screen Zouche 
retained the older fashion of 
a pair of openings, whereas 
the newer plan of a single 
central entrance from the 
screen was adopted at 
Audley End (Fig. 323) and 
at Hatfield (Fig. 416). 
Zouche’s conservatism is 
also shown by his retention 
of the dais at the other end 
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of the hall, a detail which had lost all significance when the hall ceased to be the common eating 
place of the lord and his retainers. 

i From the dais a double door of Sir John’s time opens on to the great staircase (Fig. 374). 
It is IN a space some 24ft. square, and if such spacing dates from Zouche’s time, it shows that he, 
unlike Suffolk at Audley End, but like Salisbury at Hatfield, understood the advantage of size 
and dignity for this feature, which was to lead up to the principal reception suite, placed on the 
first floor in piano nobile manner. Sir Henry Wotton, with his long Venetian experience, specially 
lays down that such stairs are “ to have no niggard latitude.” The stairway, however, is certainly 
not as Zouche left it. Sir William Cope tells us that “a puny Georgian banister and handrail 
had replaced the Jacobean or Renaissance standards and balusters.’”’ But he found others of 
that character in the Eversley manor house which “ bore marks of older mortices and of previous 


375-—_THE MORNING ROOM. 
It was used as a dining-room until quite recently. 


removal,”’ so that, although not of the sumptuous character of those at Hatfield, he thinks they 
may have been the original ones at Bramshill, and, as placed there by Sir William, they look fitting 
and apt. One door from the staircase hall opens on to the terrace and another one into what 
was until recently the great dining-room (Fig. 375). ‘The walls are hung with a set of ‘“‘ verdure”’ 
tapestry that fits into the four spaces of three of the walls not occupied by doorways and by the 


-chimneypiece. This chimneypiece is one of the three at Bramshill made of marble. They all 


show the good proportions, but restraint of ornament, which gradually developed through James I’s 
reign, as is specially noticeable if we compare the woodwork of Late Elizabethan times with 
that of her successor. There are marble chimneypieces of this character both at Knole and at 
Hatfield, but, although the scheme of flat inlay and panels is present in the other houses, there 
is more carving and elaboration than at Bramshill, where those that we shall find upstairs in the 
drawing-room and library differ from that in the dining-room only in having columns instead 
of pilasters. 

Although the illustration shows this room as still furnished for eating purposes, it has now 
been arranged as a general sitting-room. ‘Through it were reached the “ red drawing-room 
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and the billiard-room,”’ which, Sir William tells us, had been redecorated by Sir John, eleventh 
baronet, in Regency days. But as, on the storey above, this space has always been taken up 
by a single room, the same arrangement has been reverted to below, and a delightful dining- 
room obtained, chimneypiece and wainscoting coming from other parts of the house. 
From a“ garden-room ” beyond the new dining-room the eastern loggia is entered (Fig. 360), 
and if we now pass through that and enjoy the delightful grouping of the terrace front (Fig. 365) 
as we saunter along its pavement, we reach the door of the staircase hall and ascend to the fine 
suite of rooms on 
2 the first floor. 
The broad landing 
has at either end 
pedimented door- 
ways of the sixth 
baronet’s time 
(Fig. 373)y bute 
we cast our eye up 
at the ceiling frieze, 
we shall find a 
surviving specimen 
of “the -elevenem 
baronet’s work, for 
here, painted in 
chiaroscuro man- 
Nerves pee ae 
_sphinxes in the 
“Egyptian Taste ” 
that arose in the 
early years of the 
nineteenth century, 
this Bramshill 
frieze being quite 
similar to the work 
in the drawing- 
room at Crawley 
House in Bedford- 
shire, the bills for 
which, dated 1806, 
have been pre- 
Served cnc lore 
southern door from 
the landing takes 
us into what, in 
a normal - sized 
Jacobean house, 
would be called the 
Great Chamber, 
376.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE CHAPEL ROOM. but here is known 
as. the «C hiapes 
Room (Fig. 377). Its rectangular shape is broken not merely by the eastern bay corresponding 
with that of the hall below, but by the much deeper recesses that occupy the spaces over the porch 


and one of the corner excrescences (Fig. 378). The room deserves the praise given it by Sir 
William Cope : 


The peculiar shape, proportions and aspect of this room render it one of the most striking in the house, or probably 
in any house of the period. The two deep bays in the south-western front—so deep that they almost form separate 
cabinets—and the shallower bay in the Terrace front, give it a special charm: and these two sides being almost all glazed 
afford a play of light which renders it charming as a summer room. ‘The ceiling, of an admirable Renaissance design 
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with pendants, occupies a middle point between the plainer ceilings of the bedrooms just passed through, and the richer 
and more elaborate ceilings of the great Drawing room and Library. ‘This room is panelled: and though the chimney- 
piece is less prominent and ornamental than most of the others, the quaint design and the execution of its frieze merit 
attention. ‘The hearth-back has the Royal Arms of the Stuarts, with the initials I.R. and the date 1604. 


The frieze alluded to is of stone (Fig. 376); and, although the Cope arms are painted on the little 
central shield, it is of Zouche’s date and one of the several examples at Bramshill of the stone 
fire-arch lintels enriched by carved arabesque work that were favoured under James I, as in 
the room from Bromley-by-Bow Palace, now at the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The im- 
portance of the 
position above it 
is accentuated by 
differentiating the 
panel scheme 
from that of the 
general walling, 
and setting up 
flanking pilasters 
with strapwork 
enrichment. 
Through the 
corner recess we 
reach the chapel 
(Fig. 379), oc- 
cupying the upper 
part of what 
remains of the 
southern wing. 
This may not 
have been “the 
chapel in Zouche’s 
time, for he, prob- 
ably, either con- 
tinued to use or 
himself created 
oné ht bythe 
great window in 
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4 however, is a little 
mi i ; mysterious, for 
aa that window is 
divided into two 
sections by a band 
of brickwork. 
What is now the 
chapel, however, 
will have been a 
379.—THE CHAPEL. room of some 


importance, and 
has a ceiling of more markedly Jacobean type than the Chapel Room. There the ribs are narrow, 


as under Elizabeth, but in the chapel they are broad with enriched soffits, somewhat resembling those 
at Canonbury House, and, like one of them (Fig. 224), has the Sovereign’s crown and badges in 
the panels. ‘The colouring of the ceiling only dates from 1852. In the chapel we find 
tapestries woven early in the sixteenth century. These had hung in the Red Drawing-room until 
that was redecorated by the eleventh baronet, who relegated the tapestries to the attics, and cut 
them about to fit them in there. In rearranging them for the chapel they had to be almost as 
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380.—-FLEMISH TAPESTRY IN THE CHAPEL. 
To the left, priests before the Ark ; to the right, the Assumption of the Virgin. 


much patched as pieced. They were, originally, a set representing scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments, thus juxtaposing the Judaic and Christian dispensations. ‘T'wo of these double 
scenes have been brought together again with some completeness. Here, for instance (Fig. 380), 
we have, on the left, the priests before the Ark and, on the right, the Assumption of the Virgin, 
the lower portions of the scenes being, unfortunately, wanting. More perfect is the hanging 
(Fig. 381) where the Court of a Jewish King appears on the left, while, on the right, the Virgin 
and Child in Glory, with a great company of priests gazing up at them, typify the Holy Catholic 
Church. ‘These tapestries are the precious remnants of an exceedingly fine Flemish set dating 
from about 1512. 

Retracing our steps to the staircase, we cross the landing to the great drawing-room, some 
44ft. long and nearly a double cube in its proportions. Here we have the sane form of broad 
ceiling ribs as in the chapel, but combined with pendentives. ‘The chimneypiece, of dull red 
and white marbles, has superposed columns of the Ionic order holding up a strapwork achievement. 
The present treatment of the walls will date from the early years of the eighteenth century. But 
whether the Copes found the tapestry they hung on the walls in the house, or previously possessed 


381.—-A COMPANION TAPESTRY. 
To the left, the Court of the King ; to the right, the Holy Catholic Church. 
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it, is quite uncertain. The subject is the history of Decius Mus, the Roman Consul, for which 
the cartoons were produced by Rubens in 1618. He offered to have a set of tapestries made 
from them to present to Sir Dudley Carleton in return for a collection of marbles which the latter 
had, no doubt, gathered together during his Venetian embassy. Carleton, however, did not take 
these tapestries, preferring a set of the history of Scipio. How many of the Decius sets were 
made from Rubens’ cartoons has not been traced, and it is possible that this is the original 
set that Rubens had made, and that Sir Dudley Carleton passed them on to Lord Zouche. On 
the other hand, the set may have been purchased by the fifth baronet, who not merely travelled, 
but for a long time resided, on the Continent. As strips of quite different tapestry have been 
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added at the ends, the set was, clearly, not made for the room, which will originally have been 
wainscoted, and the upper part of the wainscoting, including a strapwork frieze and little dwarf 
pilasters, was made to serve, upside down, as a dado when the tapestry was introduced. ‘This 
appears by the doorway in the illustration (Fig. 383). ‘Through the drawing-room the library 
is reached (Fig. 384). Here is the third of the marble chimneypieces. It resembles that in the 
drawing-room, except that much black marble is introduced and the columns are used only on 
the upper part. The ceiling is not unlike that in the drawing-room, and the bookcases contain 
five thousand volumes, which, as Sir William tells us, are “‘ less than half the number of books 
which constitute the valuable collection here.” As to the gallery that lies beyond the library and, 
as already noted, occupies the whole of the north-east side of the house, Sir William tells us that 
it is “‘ said to be the longest in England in a Jacobean house.”’ That, however, is very much of 
an exaggeration, for its length is only 124ft., compared with the 16oft. of the Hatfield gallery, 
while that at Audley End, pulled down in 1749, was, as we have seen, over 2ooft. long. 
Nevertheless, the Bramshill gallery is a particularly striking and inviting example of this huge 
form of room, which Sir Henry Wotton describes as ‘‘ appointed for gentle Motion,” and which, 
therefore, he thinks should face north. The Bramshill gallery (Fig. 382), though it includes the 
north corner of the house, gets plenty of sunlight through its bay windows, five in number. The 
ceiling and frieze are original and of the same character that we have found in the rooms we have 
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passed through. ‘The wainscoting, however, of deal painted to represent pollard oak, has the 
larger panels and the applied mouldings that hardly prevailed in 1605-12, but which, together 
with this form of painting, were not usual at the close of Zouche’s life. 

Such are the character and history of Bramshill’s noble reception rooms ; and, although there 
is a good deal that is interesting in some of the lesser rooms and chambers, we will not overcharge 
our canvas with any illustrations or description of them. A word, however, must be said as to 
the Cope owners. We have seen that the member of the family who purchased the place in 
1699 was Sir John Cope, sixth baronet. He was not, however, a baronet then, for his father 
was alive, and how the son possessed wealth to purchase, repair and occupy the great house is 
as misty a problem as that of the Zouche finances. ‘Till his time, as we saw, this branch of the 
Copes had been of Hanwell in Oxfordshire. Sir Anthony, the fourth baronet, whose sons died 
in his lifetime, disliked the marriage contracted by his brother John, and, therefore, while giving 
him a life interest in the Cope estates, left them after his death to a second cousin. John tells 
how he “ spent many years of his youth in travel beyond the seas in France, Italy, Germany, 
Flanders and Holland.” : 

But in 1675 he suc- a oo 
ceeded his brother at 
Hanwell, and took his 
place in Parliament as 
Member for Oxford- 
shire. He lived on till 
he was in his eighty- 
seventh year, so that it 
was only in 1721 that 
his son inherited the 
baronetcy, which, from 
that time forward, has 
been held separately 
from the ancestral 
Oxfordshire estate. 
He had already pos- 
sessed Bramshill for 
twenty-two years, and 
the 1703 date on the 
rain-water heads, 
already noted, shows 
that he had undertaken 
important works of renovation in the early days of his ownership. ‘The father, with only a life 
interest in Hanwell, seems at once to have transferred his interest to Bramshill, for as early as 
1704 he had a vault prepared at Eversley Church, wherein his wife was buried eight years before 
he was laid at her side. One of his younger sons, Galen, was given the Eversley living, and on 
the death of his brother’s grandson, in 1770, it was his son Richard who became the ninth 
baronet. It was the ninth baronet’s nephews, Sir Denzil and Sir John, who, in turn, succeeded 
him, the latter being the eleventh baronet, who effected the Regency decorations. At his death 
without children, it was a fifth cousin who succeeded as twelfth baronet. He was the Sir William 
from whose book we have learnt much of the history of Bramshill, and whose various works of 
reparation were carried out in a conservative manner. Born in 1811, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin (his ancestors for several generations had been in Ireland), he passed from the 
Army to the Church, and became a minor canon and librarian of Westminster Abbey. His 
history of Bramshill is not the only book that he published. He lived till 1892, and his son, who 
then became Sir Anthony, thirteenth baronet, is still alive, and promises to exceed the age of his 
ancestor, the last baronet of Hanwell. For many years, however, he has preferred a smaller 
residence than Bramshill, which he has handed over to his eldest son, Captain Denzil Cope, 
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who, with Mrs. Cope, thoroughly appreciates and seeks to give full value to the character and — 


traditions of this exceptional house. 
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N the east side of the Great North Road, as it passes through Hatfield town, the ground 

rises fairly rapidly. A street climbs the hill, passes the church, and then comes to what 

was originally the house of the lord of the manor. Both these ancient buildings are 

on the slope, which, however, was sufficiently cut away and levelled to accommodate 
them. But the ground continues to rise until a plateau is reached of no great width—for the 
ground soon falls again eastward—-but of considerable length, as it is part of an almost level- 
topped ridge slightly sloping from south to north. Here, on April 1sth, 1607, four earls were 
engaged in prospecting and discussing where a new house should be built. There was the Earl 
of Suffolk, who was already busy building at Audley End. There were the Earls of Southampton 
and Worcester, also interested in art and architecture. All three had been brought there by Robert 
Cecil, Secretary of State and recently created Earl of Salisbury by James I. The busy Minister 
had “ borrowed one day’s retreat from London ” to get his friends’ advice as to the new building 
he proposed to erect on the estate which was then coming into his possession in exchange for 
Theobalds; the house his father had built and bequeathed to him, but which, having taken the 
fancy of King James when he first visited it on his way from Scotland to London in 1603, had 
been offered to him by its owner—a gift which was fully understood to imply a quid pro quo 
that, as a matter of fact, was advantageous to Cecil in so far that the manor of Hatfield was a 
larger and more valuable estate than Theobalds. 

By the gift of King Edgar in the tenth century it had become the property of the monks 
of Ely. For a century and more, no doubt through a group of lay brethren residing there for 
the purpose, it was managed ae in part, farmed directly by the monastery. There were, of 
course, soccage tenants and villeins. But the four mills will have been in the hands of the monks, 
who also derived wealth from the vast extent of wood and waste that provided food for two 


thousand head of swine. 
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In 1108, however, the ownership of the monks 
ended, for in that year King Henry I erected the 
Abbey of Ely into a bishopric, and, in the division 
of estates that took place, Hatfield fell to the 
prelates. Here, from the first, they will have had 
a dwelling not unfrequently used, for we find 
bishops dying there under Richard II and 
Henry VI. The last one to demise at this manor 
was a foreigner, Lewis of Luxemburgh, Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Rouen, who also was Bishop of Ely, 
and who, although, no doubt, spiritually inclined, 
also, in the manner of his day, attached importance 
to his body, since he ordained that after his death 
it should be divided up and portions sent to 
various places in which he was interested, the 
bowels being retained by the church of Hatfield. 
Some thirty-five years after his death Edward IV 
chose as bishop. a man of somewhat the same 
capacity and taste as Robert Cecil. John Morton 
not only rose to be the chief Minister of the 
Crown, but was also a great builder, and, like other 
contemporary Churchmen, was inclined to take 
more interest in domestic than in ecclesiastical 
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This shows the plan of the bishop’s palace—on a much larger scale than 
the rest of the map—before its partial destruction in 1607-9. 
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386.--PLAN OF THE BISHOP’S PALACE 


ENLARGED FROM FIG. 387. 


A, the gate-house ; 8B, the main porch ; Cc, the screens ; 


D, the hall ; §, the room below the solar ; ¥F, the 
servery, or surveying place ;-G, the kitchen : note 
the door and hatchway between kitchen and 
surveying place and passage to the hall ; 1, loggia, 
or ceremontous entrance to the quadrangle ; J, corner 
of the old palace garden : approximately where the 
north-west corner of Hatfield House reaches ; 
K, archway of the ceremonious entrance to the old 
palace ; 1, topiary archways from forecourt to 
privy gardens ; M, M, great stairs, probably 
Elizabethan ; N, N, pantries and other offices : 
this space was below the Great Chamber. 


architecture. Appointed in 1478, he 
‘““ bestowed great cost upon his house 
at Hatfield’ before, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he continued and 
completed Knole, which Archbishop 
Bouchier had built some twenty years 
earlier. 

The fashion for brick building 
was in full swing in the eastern 
counties when Morton became Bishop 
of Ely. Lord Cromwell at Tattershall, 
and Sir John Fastolf at Caister had 
reared great edifices in this material 
in the middle years of the fifteenth 
century. Morton followed their 
example, but carried the matter 
farther, declining stone even for 
dressings and window frames, and 
building wholly of brick. ‘The build- 
ing, as he left it, lay about two courts, 
the steep roadway to it having the 
church to the right, immediately east 
of which was the gate-house that led 
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388.—-THE WEST RANGE OF THE PALACE, FACING THE CHURCH AND GATE-HOUSE. 
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into the outer court and faced the still surviving range of building with a projecting tower 
in the centre that formed the porch to the great hall. It possessed such amplitude and 
finish that even while still in the hands of the bishops it was a fit habitation for Royalty, and 
here, while Bishop West held the see, Henry VIII’s sister, Mary, Dowager Queen of France, 
but then wife to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, gave birth to a daughter, and the grand 
christening that took place in the church close by is described in a surviving record. The way 
from palace to church was strewn with rushes. Cloth of gold and needlework hung in the church 
porch, as did arras in the church itself, that in the chancel being of silk and gold. Images, 
relics and jewels decorated the altar. Catherine of Aragon and her little daughter Mary were 
represented by deputies. The Lord Abbot of St. Albans acted as godfather. Sixty ladies and 
gentlemen were in the procession in which Lady Dorothy Verney “‘ carried the young lady assisted 
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by Lord Powys and Sir Roger Pelston.” The font itself was hung with a canopy of crimson 
satin powdered with roses half red and half white, and “ gold fleurs-de-lys, with the French 
Queen’s arms in four places all in needlework.” This was in 1517, and twenty years later 
Hatfield became a Royal domain. When Thomas Goodrich—soon to be a Protestant, and finally 
a Lord Chancellor under Edward VI—was appointed to the bishopric, in 1534, it was understood 
that he was to make one of those exchanges which gave to several of King Henry VIII’s prelates 
poor and inconvenient manors in return for the cession of splendid domains. ‘Thus did Cranmer 
lose Knole and Goodrich Hatfield, which, after it passed to the Crown in 1538, is described in a 
survey then made as having for its tenant Hanibal Zenzano, the King’s Master of the Horse, 
and as being— 


a very goodly and stately manor place . . . constructed alle of brykke having in the same very stately lodgginges 
with rooms and offices to the same very necessary and expedient, albeit in some places it ys oute of reparaciones. 
Much more than Knole was Hatfield favoured by its new owners, so that Mr. Brewer, whose 
calendaring of the Henry VIII State papers made him our premier authority on the Tudor family, 

tells us of Hatfield Palace that— 


It was the favourite residence at various times of four English Sovereigns—Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth, and 
James I, Within its walls Edward VI, then a child of nine years old, began his first lessons in French, under the 


392 


tuition of Richard Coxe, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
Here Parker, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
chaplain to Anne Boleyn 
preached to Elizabeth, then 
a towardly child, seven 
years old. It was at Hatfield 
that Elizabeth herself re- 
sided during the reign of her 
sister Mary ; and at Hatfield 
undoubtedly, and under 
the celebrated oak, which 
tradition has associated with 
her name, it is more than 
probable that she learned 
the news of her sister’s 
death, and her own accession 
to the throne. 


Edward VI spent 
much time here before 
he became king, and, 
towards the close of his 
reign, he granted it to his 
sister Elizabeth. She, 
however, left it when 
Mary came to the throne, 
to return there in 1555 as 
little better than a State 
perconer.. - Still, “her 
custodian -in-chief, Sir 
Thomas Pope, with an 
eye to the future as well 
as to the present, ever 
behaved as if he were 
merely her major-domo. 
So that, writing thence 
to his newly founded 
Prinity College at 
Oxford, he mentioned 
her as “one “whom | 
serve shere:” He even 
proposed to provide for 
her a series of magnifi- 
cent entertainments, the 
first of which took place. 
One ot the Cotton 
Manuscripts in the 
British Museum tells us 
how— 


In Shrovetide 1556 Sir 
Thomas Pope made for the 
Ladie Elisabeth, all at his 
owne costes a greate and 
rich maskings in the Greate 
Hall at Hatfield, wher the 
pageaunts were marvel- 
lously furnished. There 
were thar twelve minstrels 
antickly disguised, with 
forty-six or more gentlemen 
and ladies, many of them 
knights or nobles and ladies 
of honor apparelled in 
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Crimsin Sattin embrothered uppon with wrethes of golde and garnished with bordures of hanging perle. And the 
devise of a castell of clothe of golde, sett with pomegranates about the battlements, in the shields of Knights hanging 
therefrom, and six knights in rich harneis turneyed. At night the cuppboard in the Halle was of twelve stages mainlie 
furnished with garnish of gold and silver vessul and a banket of seventy dishes, and after a voidee of spices and suttleties 


with thirty spyce plates. And the next day the play of Holophernes. But the queen percase mysliked the folliries, 
as by her lettres to Sir Thomas Pope hit did appear and so their disguisanges were ceased. 


For the rest of her sister’s reign Elizabeth lived a quiet, studious life, and there, in the November 
of 1558, was enacted the scene that tradition places under an old oak tree. Mary was dead, and 
a whole procession of great folk came to Hatfield to greet Elizabeth as their Queen and to escort 
her to her capital. But she had not done with Hatfield, and more than once during the many 
progresses of her reign she stopped, in all the pageantry of a sovereign, at the house where, as a 
suspect, she ‘“‘ had varied her study of Plato with outdoor exercise and pastime in the park.” 

As the palace was “‘ out of reparaciones ”’ when it became the property of the Crown, and as 
it was afterwards used by sovereigns and members of the Royal family, it is natural to infer that 
it would have been altered and extended during the period of Crown ownership. ‘That inference 
is strengthened if we study a plan of it still preserved in'the Hatfield Muniment Room. It 
appears (Fig. 387) as part of the estate as it was when Robert Cecil obtained it, and before he built 
a new house and re-modelled the whole surroundings. It is drawn on a much larger scale than 
the rest of the estate map, and makes the church near by look like a toy. But as the map is much 
reduced in reproduction, a separate plan of it is given (Fig. 386). The outer court is entered 
through a modest gate-house (a), of brick and timber, forming a roofed archway flanked by 
dependents’ lodgings. That building survives little altered (Fig. 389). ‘Through it you approach 
the western range of a great quadrangular edifice (Fig. 388). Inthe centre, a projecting porch (8), 
carried up into a tower—as at Holcombe (Fig. 106)—-gave into a broad.“ screens ”’ passage, which 
opened on to a similar feature standing in the inner court, that had at each corner a rectangular 
projection containing a staircase. ‘Three of them are of a size and disposition not reached by 
Late Plantagenet or even Early Tudor designers, but quite in the Elizabethan manner of Thorpe. 

The fashion he introduced at Kirby in 1570 of making the chief entrance to the court into and 
through a loggia is indicated in the Hatfield Palace plan (H), and thus it is probable that the east 
range of the quadrangle—if not also the north and south ranges—dated from the Crown occupation, 
when the way in through the old gate-house was made secondary, and the ceremonious entry 
was from the east through the pedimented archway indicated on the estate map (K). Thence 
the way led across a court—with side archways through topiary hedges opening into gardens— 
to a porch, through which the loggia was reached. 

As all these three sides were pulled down by Robert Cecil, and as the fourth side was modified 
by him and his successors to serve as stabling, the exact character of the old palace can only be 
conjectured. For instance, the oriel window of the hall, indicated on the plan, was destroyed, 
but its position may be traced by lines in the brickwork, and its foundations have been located. 
‘he cutting up into small rooms of the ancient kitchen led to another change of fenestration. 
But in other respects the west elevation of this range retains most of its old features. As regards 
the interior disposition, there was, at the south end, a low room (Fig. 395), with a solar above 
(Fig. 394). ‘Then came the hall, extending to the “screens” passage. That passage and the 
floors and partitions beyond it were removed, and I remember a stable stretching the whole of 
the space below the roof. Now the stable fittings are all gone, and a hall r12ft. long is obtained _ 
(Fig. 396). The old plan shows that the original disposition had on the north side of the screen 
the usual three doorways, those of the panetry and buttery flanking the passage to the ‘“‘ surveying 
place.” The timberwork—now in process of reparation, as shown in the illustration—still 
reveals the position of doorway and hatch from surveying place to kitchen. The doorway is 
in the centre, the hatch will have been one of the openings on the right—presumably, the 
wide one next the wall, although this is not the position shown on the estate map. The kitchen 
will have gone up to the roof, but above the other offices there would be a great chamber, over 
which ran the same roof as over the hall. Changes or repairs, however, have, at some time, been 
made to this part of the roof, as Mr. Marshall, who has charge of the building, tells me that it shows 
clear signs of work newer than the portion over the original hall. The present arrangement gives 
an unbroken line of eleven bays. Of the six completely seen in the illustration, none belongs 
to the hall proper: the first is that under which ran the gallery; the remaining five will have 
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394.—THE SOLAR OF THE OLD PALACE. 


395.—A ROOM BELOW THE SOLAR OF THE OLD PALACE. 
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belonged to the 
Great Chamber. 
Stone corbels carry 
the trusses, which 
continue up in un- 
broken curves, for, 
despite the 28ft. 
span, the hammer- 
beam form of roof 
—such as was 
adopted at Hamp- 
ton Court—was not 
resorted to. The 
trusses, wall plate 
and purlins are 
moulded, and pairs 
of ogee braces are 
set between the 
Cisse c. Ehive 
same form of roof 
occurs over the 
solar, but is devoid 
of mouldings. 
The room below 
has a massive 
moulded beam 
and rafter ceiling. 
The western eleva- 
tion of the south 
end gives the im- 
pression of having 
been very «little 
tampered with 
(Pig=9391)., Lhe 
quality of the 
diapered walling, 
the mouldings and 


peri chamfer Pot. the 

6.—ROOF OF THE HALL AND GREAT 5 eae a ome OLD sees ; fenestration and 
The end wall ts that between the surveying room, etc., and kitchen. e illustration only shows the : 

first bay of the hall roof, the others are those of the Great Chamber. the detail of the 

finial all show the 


delightful patina of age; while a well trained pear tree has the most desirable quality that 
vegetation against a wall can assume. . 

Many were the great houses where King James was entertained in the spring of 1603, when 
he moved south to occupy the throne which, largely through Robert Cecil’s wise handling, he 
ascended without let or hindrance. We read of his staying at Burghley House and at Hinching- 
brook, and of his feasting at Apethorpe (page 4). When he reached Theobalds he was entertained by 
the man with whom he had had so secret a correspondence, and in whom he felt he would have 
as efficient and trusty a Secretary of State as had had Elizabeth, by whom Robert Cecil was ever 
playfully termed her pigmy, elf, or little-man. As second, but clever, son of Lord ‘Treasurer 
Burghley, he was early drafted into her service. It was, probably, to his advantage that he was 
small, almost deformed, his dark, melancholy eyes assuming additional importance from their 
setting in his pale, sickly face. Handsome, robust men, like Hatton and Leicester, Raleigh and 
Essex, attracted the Queen’s heart to an extent that her brain misliked, so that intercourse was 
apt to be stormy, favour and disfavour following closely on each other’s heels. Not so with Robert 
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Cecil. His “‘ head and headpiece of vast content ”’ appealed to her wise judgment, and he possessed 
not only ability, but such tact and temper as secured to him, with never a reverse or a reaction, 
a continuance of the good graces which, from the first, she bestowed upon him. Many were the 
attempts to strip him of them. Often did apparent favourites intrigue against him. But nothing 
moved Elizabeth ; and at the last it was Essex who fell badly, while Cecil sat his saddle. 

It was at this first visit, in the spring of 1603, that James’s stay at Theobalds was made so 
enjoyable to him that he fel! in love with and declared a wish to possess it. We have already 
seen, however, that it was not till four years later that the exchange with Hatfield was made, 
and on that April day, when Salisbury was busy site-fixing there, he stayed for the last time at 
Theobalds, the legal transfer following shortly after. 

It is curious that he should have thought so ill of a house that Elizabeth had favoured as to 
decide, even before he obtained possession, not to inhabit it, either as he found it or in an altered 
form, but to house himself anew on another site so close that the southern parterre of the palace 
came to be the north end of the western parterre of the new lay-out. We must remember that 
the palace was of the old fashion in design and plan, and that it was huddled on banky ground, 
with no possibility of dignified extension and stately environment, even with large and expensive 
earthworks. He, therefore, had enough reason for condemning it, to afford an excuse for 
exercising his strong bent towards architecture. To what extent, at Audley End, the Earl of 
Suffolk had employed Thorpe as designer and executive architect we have already conjectured 
(p. 250). There documentary evidence is entirely lacking, whereas at Hatfield it survives in 
ample quantity, and leads to the conclusion that Salisbury, despite the weight of Government 
business on his shoulders as Secretary of State before 1608 and as Lord Treasurer afterwards, 
was himself directly concerned in the conception of the new house at Hatfield and in the 
general guidance of all the processes of erection. 

Thus, Mr. Gotch considers that the surviving mass of papers points— 

to the employment of independent workmen for the various trades; to the supervision of a local foreman, with an 


occasional visit from a surveyor ; and to the proprietor himself being the central controlling influence in most of the 
matters which are now left to the decision of an architect. 


In support of this view the plan (Fig. 398) may be cited. It follows the main lines of Jacobean 
disposition, but it modifies them in important details, as is apt to occur when a capable mind 
attacks a new problem with a fresh and intelligent outlook. The £, the H and the quadrangular 
plans had arisen from the use of high-pitched roofs and from the desire to avoid the valleys and 
the rain-water complications that occur where such roofs have not got exterior walls on each side. 
Hence, buildings were generally narrow, and, therefore, of single-room width. Audley End— 
although it was on a clever and somewhat original plan, as we have seen—largely adhered to this 
principle, and so the buildings stretched out over some five acres of ground. Yet the system 
of flat lead roofs adopted for it would have rendered it quite simple and convenient to have used 
much more of a block plan. That Salisbury fully appreciated, and so he conceived a house, 
smaller, indeed, than Audley End—especially as regards the ‘‘ lodgings ”’ for guests and retainers— 
yet including great and noble rooms and much extensive accommodation, while standing on little 
more than a single acre. Audley End, as it was first built and occupied, could be taken for 
nothing but a palace. But Hatfield, large as it is, gives the impression of being a house. 

The plan is E-shaped, but never of single-room width, unless it be where the wings first start 
out from the centre block, and where, on the west side, the chapel stretches across from one 
outside wall to the other. But then, this is really two spaces, a chapel and an ante-chapel, just 
as on the east side a bay-windowed ante-room is taken off the morning room. Thus, even these 
sections have a width from out to out of the bays of nearly fifty feet ; while the main block, with 
the hall to the north and the gallery over the loggia to the south, is some ten feet wider. It is, 
however, at the ends of the wings that we notice a treatment quite original for the date. 
These ends are planned as blocks, offering a three-room front to the south, besides outstanding 
turrets, which give to each wing, at its extremity, a width of seventy feet. Thus, they are, in reality, 
pavilions, and the pavilion idea was one with which Salisbury would be well acquainted from 
the French architectural books which, in his youth, he will already have seen in his father’s house. 
In 1568 Lord Burghley had written to Elizabeth’s Ambassador at Paris asking him to procure a 
certain ‘* book concerning architecture.” That this was one of Philibert de Lorme’s works is 
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made clear by Lord Burghley asking for another ge 4 WR ea ee: 

e, and stating : To hl Cay ea 
book on architecture, g re L [L jt 
The book I most desire is made by the same author, and saat, 

is entitled “‘ Novels institutions per bien baster et a petits J a L. = 
frais, par Philibert de Lorme,” Paris, 1576. E 
| N 
But, though de Lorme, du Cerceau and others Ses greg 
favoured pavilions at the corners of their courts, H 5 R 
this was, as a rule, in order to get height and i 2 
skyline as well as mass. Their pavilions having G ae i 29,0 TF | oO 


high-pitched roofs were not of great size, and I do 
not know that there is any building in France a & ‘s 

or England of the Hatfield period that has at all eainaay 

the same area and disposition of wing ends as Ga re 

Salisbury fixed upon for his country house, where 4, steps from forecourt up to porch; 8, porch; C, screens ; 
each resembles a complete house of the very square », hall; ~8, east gallery; ¥, great stair ; G, summer 


shape—such as Whitehall by Shrewsbury—which Ba GEN ME ai or ate snr i 
was occasionally adopted even before Elizabeth © staircases ; 1,1, rooms mainly rebuilt after the fire of 1835 ; 
died and which Thorpe devised for the house he ™ im Stair; N, chapel; 0, upper part of kitchen ; 

; ee : Pp, Adam and Eve Stair ; Q, Q, Q, serveries and way down 
describes as “ Sir Jo Danvers Chelsea.’ to kitchen ;_ R, the loggia, now the armoury. 

Having made such a plan, the problem of 
how to give it satisfying exterior elevations will have needed a lot of solving. It had to be, in 
the main, symmetrical, and, if at any point non-symmetrical, at least balanced. On the north side 
there was no difficulty (Fig. 385): here there was a centre 120ft. long with projecting porch 
in the middle. It was flanked by square, solid ends coming forward some five feet, and in width 
55ft., their fronts broken by smallish projections having five sides of an octagon. “And, again, on 
the south side symmetry could be reached fairly easily. The centre (Fig. 400) was occupied by 
a building lower than that of the hall behind it, having another porch-like projection in its centre 
(Fig. 397), and on either side of it the arches of a loggia below and the windows of a gallery above. 
The sides of the wings were kept straight, with three breaks for central door and side bays 
(Fig. 401), and with a turret at the end having its own little doorway (Fig. 403). That turret 
matched another one at the opposite corner of the south end of each wing, where a central bay 
was again used to give detail and distinction (Fig. 407). But, all this being satisfactorily contrived, 
how was a sufficiently balanced effect to be attained in east and west elevations? If you look 
at the plan, you will be struck by the irregularity of these sides. There are three divisions, 
quite unlike both in size and shape ; but turn to the elevations (Figs. 405 and 408), and you 
will see that the irregularity is most successfully disciplined, and the style of the day—still clinging — 
to native medizvalism quite as much as it adopts of Continental classicism—permits such a lapse 
from complete regularity, and yet presents an entirely agreeable and most picturesque composition. 
The skyline of the entire building is, in like manner, given variety combined with balance by the 
dignified rows of octagonal chimney shafts (Fig. 411) and by the clock tower which rises up 
from the hall roof (Fig. 409). 

If Salisbury himself conceived the main © 0 Wo 20 10 40 50 60 70 80 
lines of his house and, busy statesman as 
he was, retained the general control of all the 
processes of its erection, whom did he employ 
as his lieutenants? The architectural profession, 
if present, is disguised. The word architect 
never occurs in the letters and accounts referring 
to the building of the house which have survived. 
They were transcribed and co-ordinated by 
Mr. Gunton, late librarian at Hatfield, and 
are contained in two volumes in the muniment 399-—PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 
room, to which, by kind permission of the 8, the gallery; 1, the dining-room; Uv, the upper part 


: of the hall; v, King Fames’s Drawing-room ; Ww, Queen 
Beene Marquess of Salisbury, I have had Anne’s Chamber ; x, King Fames’s Bedroom ; Y, upper 


access. __ part of the chapel; 2, the library. 
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We have seen that Mr. Gotch merely speaks of a clerk of the works; while Mr. Brewer, 
who had studied the original manuscripts and wrote an article on Hatfield for the Ouarterly 
Review in 1876, describes the same man as “a carpenter named Lyminge.” He admits that he 
could make designs and did conduct the general business of erection, yet bluntly states, ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Cecil was his own architect.’”’ We shall shortly see that there is reason to modify this 
estimate and to conclude that Salisbury had less and Robert Lyminge had more to do with the 
designing of the structure than we gather from the words of Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gotch. 

But, quite certainly, the man whose name we meet most frequently in the documents had 
no architectural training and took no part in the designing. 

We know T’homas Wilson as an author, an authority on foreign affairs and a political agent. 
But his name is never connected with the devising or erecting of buildings, except for Salisbury, 
whom he continually served, and who, having numberless outlets for his activities, employed 
Wilson on all of them indiscriminately. Born about 1560, he was, perhaps, nephew to Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, a Secretary of State to Elizabeth before Robert Cecil grew up. He and young Wilson 
had, probably, been boys together, for the latter was educated at Stamford Grammar School 
and was nominated by Burghley to a scholarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He studied 
civil law till about 1595, when he travelled on the Continent, and his translation of Jorge 
de Montemayer’s “ Diana,” dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, was used by Shakespeare 
as the foundation of the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’ He was much employed by Cecil as 
foreign intelligencer, and was back and forward between England and the Continent, serving 
as Consul in Spain in 1604. But the following year he was definitely back home and in the 
service of the man who had just been made Earl of Salisbury. Salisbury got him the appointment 
of Keeper of the Records in 1606, and, immersed, as he was, in the earl’s affairs, he, nevertheless, 
showed an unusual vigilance in his guardianship of State papers and in attempting to keep men 
like Sir Robert Cotton from abstracting them. His letters to Salisbury pass easily from State 
affairs to his master’s private business. Thus, he writes to him in August, 1605, as to an Italian 
diplomatic matter, but also as to the progress of work at Salisbury’s house in the Strand, which 
was then being reconstructed. Next month he reports to the Council that he has found Popish 
books at a house he was ordered to search, and he seems much engaged in the discovery and 
pursuit of recusants. But he also suggests to Salisbury that the occupier of the manor of Bungay, 
of which Salisbury has the reversion, can be got to give immediate possession if Salisbury will 
find him some public office of about £120 a year value. From the first he is general supervisor 
and paymaster to the Hatfield works. But with him, in the assessment of the value of work done, 
a professional is associated, in the person of Simon Basil, who held the post of Surveyor of the 
Royal Works previously to Inigo Jones. What his qualifications were and whether he had much 
training or proficiency in architectural work does not appear. He is surveying Woking House 
in 1609. In 1610 he reports on repairs to the lodge at Bagshot Park, and estimates for a new 
barn at Nonsuch. In that year, also, his name crops up in connection with Hatfield, for on 
April rst Salisbury instructs “ Mr. Basill surveyor of His Majesty’s works, and ‘Thomas Wilson 
my servant ” to “ repair to my said building and diligently note and consider ” how much of the 
work, estimated to cost £8,500, was completed, whether the money had been rightly expended, 
and what was still necessary to be done and spent. 

The work was at that time well advanced, so that we must retrace our steps and watch its 
beginnings. 

We have to remember that, in 1607, when Salisbury decided upon making a new Hatfield, 
he was still at work on his London house by the Strand, which work was under the charge of 
Wilson, who resided there, and whence he dated his letters to Salisbury when the Minister was away. 

Salisbury had begun it under Elizabeth, and it was so far forward that he was able to entertain 
her there some months before her death. Thus, under date of December, 1602, we read in John 
Manningham’s diary : 


On Monday last the Queene dyned at Sir Robert Secils newe house in the Stran. She was verry royally entertained 
richly presented and marvelous well contented. But at her departure shee strayned her foote. His hall was well 


furnished with choise weapons. 


Five years later he was busy with enlargements, and stone was being brought from Caen in 
Normandy to Thames-side for the purpose. Afterwards much Caen stone was used at Hatfield, 
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but in Wilson’s letters of the summer of 1607 it is sometimes a little difficult to decide whether it 
is Salisbury House or Hatfield House that he is referring to. In his letter of August 12th there 
is no such difficulty, for he speaks of ‘‘ The estimate which Lyminge and we have made for 
Hatfield,” and definitely states that he had been at Hatfield for three days “‘ to seek out the wages 
and give orders for all other things about both the new and old house.” With him was Sir Walter 
Cope, a frequent adviser of Salisbury in art and architectural matters, and the builder of what 
became known as Holland House. The two had “ beaton the rates with the workmen as low as 
we can get them.”’ But in Wilson’s letter of the 21st Hatfield is not mentioned, and the following 
extract appears to me to be far more likely to refer to Salisbury House than to Hatfield, to which 
it has hitherto been attributed : 

Lymming is confident in his platt for the point of the great chamber where he designed it which we will dispute when 


Your Lordship comes to Windsor. In the meantime the foundations may go forward for all the rest and that (as a 
thing standing apart from all) may be added at anytime if Your Lordship so shall please. 


At Hatfield, as finally planned and built, there were great chambers on the first floor at either end 
of the north elevation. ‘They formed integral portions of an entirely symmetrical front, and 
neither of them could possibly be called a “‘ thing apart ’’ or be put on as an addition ; whereas 
at Salisbury House we do hear, somewhat later, of a piazza or loggia which might well have had 
a Great Chamber above it. If, then, Wilson is alluding to the Strand house, it is certain that 
Lyminge had been employed here as the designer, as he afterwards was at Hatfield. Basil’s 
name also occurs in the same letter, but, again, only as one who examined the building and gave 
warrants for payment, for Wilson enquires whether ‘‘ Mr. Surveyor ”’ is to sign the workmen’s 
bills before he (Wilson) pays them. 

Three days later another letter follows “‘ concerning Hatfield,” so that here we are on sure 
ground. Wilson writes to his master : 

We are providing for all things necessary as fast as may be. Our stops are only getting lime ready and clearing the 

place to dig the foundations which will be the end of this week before it be done, and the next week I doubt not but 


the foundations will be in hand and Your Lordship need not fear but soon after Michlemas they will be up to the 
water tables which will be as far as will be fit they shall go this year. 


Of how the work went on during 1608 we hear little. But in September the workmen are 
encouraged with a gift of {5 and “‘ a brace of fat bucks ” ; while in December there was, evidently, 
an inspection of what had been done, for Wilson charges for the expenses at Hatfield of— 


Mr’ Surveyor & his man, M' Wilson & his man, M’ Darbie & Jeffr° Culsheth, being accompanied with M* Leming, 
Mountagu Jennings, Con the Mason & Jerome Taulcote. 


In this year, also, timber, beyond what Hatfield could yield, is obtained from neighbouring 
estates, such as Brocket, Tyttenhanger and Tewin. The large amount of stone needed led to 
Salisbury obtaining a special warrant “from the French King as to Can stone.” He seems to 
have had a special quarry and special workmen, while special ships brought the material over. 
Thus, in 1610, Robert Bell sends in an account for 31 shiploads containing 995 tons, the 
stone costing £284 and the freight £462 4s. 3d. There is also an additional item of £13 2s. 8d. 
‘for a horse given to the Governor of Cane.” On reaching Hatfield the stone was dealt with 
by Conn, the master mason. Bricks, for the use of Taulcote, the master bricklayer, were made 
on the spot, at a cost to which Salisbury objects. Wood had been used for burning, but it is 
suggested that sea coal would come cheaper. Wilson, however, in January, 1609, writes 
doubtfully to his master on this point. Cost of coal and carriage ‘‘ go out of Your Lordships 
purse,’ but wood does not, as the estate provides it. Moreover, the brickmakers evidently 
consider that the use of wood produces the better brick. Other stone is then coming from 
Berwick, and a polished sample has been sent ‘‘ newly discovered in a place of my Lord 
Northumberland’s grounds.” Later on in the year Salisbury receives a letter, not from Wilson, 
but from Roger Houghton, “ stuard of my Lords House,”’ saying that the weather has hindered 
the work at Hatfield, but that “‘ there hath been a great deal of work done.” That sentence is a 
prelude for introducing the financial question. ‘‘ All our money is gone.” Salisbury was a 
first-rate financier and dispenser of both his own and the King’s revenues. But he, evidently, 
was in no hurry to pay, so that in 1607 (probably in respect of Salisbury House) we hear that 
Lyminge “is very impatient for want,” and some of his men say that they will work no longer 
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400.—_THE CENTRE: OF THE SOUTH SIDE. 
From the design finally drawn by Robert Lyminge in 1609 and completed in 1611, as shown by the stonework of the parapet. 
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unless they have money. It is from a 
letter of Lyminge’s to Wilson that we 
are made acquainted with the position 
of the works at Hatfield in the autumn 


_ of 1609 : 


Hatfielde goes well forward, the front unto 
the West will all be up by Monday next by the 
bricklayer & mason, except the storey over 
the kitchen which will suddenly be done, & 
the carpenters will be raising the roof upon 
Tuesday following, and about the latter end of 
the week the tiler will be tiling some part of it. 


He therefore asks that a plumber be sent 
at once “‘ for the casting of the leads for 
the gutters.” Did he also produce the 
fine rain-water head on the south front 


which has the date 1610,0n it (Fig. 412), 


and which is distinctly earlier in style 
than its Post-Restoration neighbours, 
dated 1680 (Fig. 413)? Lyminge also 
reports that the east and north side walls 
are getting up, and that the roofing will 
follow on there so that he will get the 
house ‘“ covered or else so defend it 
from the weather as_that there shall not 
be ten bricks diminished or else never 
let me have any credit.” He also asks 
for imported timber. The bricklayers 
have used all the deals supplied and 
want 2,000 more, but as a bad lot has 
been previously received, he begs Wilson 
“speak to Smith, they may be very good 
as he does respect the taking of my 
Lord’s money.” 

Lastly comes what is, to us, the 
most important paragraph of the letter, 
for it reveals to us Lyminge’s archi- 
tectural qualifications. ‘‘ I am about the 
drawing of an upright for the front of 
the gallery which I can do little to but in 
the evenings by reason of giving orders 
to the workmen and following them for 
the dispatch of it.”” Here we get clear 
evidence of Lyminge’s capacity as a 
designer. The “ uprights ”’ or elevations 
of the main mass of the house he had, 
no doubt, drawn before the foundations 
were dug in 1607, but the building facing 
south, which contained the gallery over 
the loggia, was by way of an addition 
contrary to the medizval English tradi- 
tion carried on by Thorpe not only at 
Kirby, but at Audley End, which gave 
to both sides of a hall exterior walls. 
The delay of two years in finally designing 
this addition leads to the surmise that 


it was not originally in- 
tended, but was one of the 
developments of house 
planning derived from Italy 
that were slowly creeping 
into English houses before 
their full and definite intro- 
duction by Inigo Jones. 
Salisbury and his friends 
would, no doubt, have 
decided upon it; but to 
Lyminge was left the work 
of design. ‘Thus, although 
evidently trained in car- 
pentry, we must place him 
in the same rank as Thorpe 
ema the Smithsons. It 
would seem that Brewer, 
before he died, had con- 
cluded that he hardly had 
done justice to Lyminge in 
his article in the Quarterly. 
This we learn from a letter 
written by Dr. Jessop in 
1887, which goes on to 
describe how, he, Jessop, 
had been to Blickling in 
Norfolk—the great house 
which we know was built 
for Chief Justice Hobart in 
about 1625—and how his 
attention had been drawn 
foetne cipher “R. L.” in 
several places outside the 
house. Neither Jessop nor 
anyone else could under- 
stand its meaning until he 
studied the parish register, 
and there, under the year 
fo2o,,tound the entry, 
“Robert Liminge the 
architect and builder of 
Blickling Hall was buried 
the 8th January.” 

What his remuneration 
was at Hatfield does not 
appear. He probably had 
a yearly salary as general 
overseer of the works, and, 
besides that, was to receive 
£20 “ towerds his charge in 
surveying for and plotting 
at Hattfield howses,” the 
first £2 of which were 
paid to him by Wilson in 
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404.—THE WEST ELEVATION RISING ABOVE THE PLEACHED ALLEY. 
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405.—THE WEST TERRACE. 


406.—THE EAST FRONT. 
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November, 1607. Although, as late as October rst, 1609, he was still concerning himself with the 
completion of the designs for the gallery building with its elaborate upper part (Fig. 397), yet the 
building itself was already in hand, for a week later he reports that “ The front of the gallery is 
brought up above the first storey to the height of the pedestals half the range, & the other part 
is wrought ready to set.” The great chapel window, with its tiers of arch-headed lights, that 
looks into the inner court is also in hand, and Lyminge has about thirty workmen employed on 
this job, which will be finished by. Christmas if only enough stone reaches London from Caen 
and is sent on to Hatfield. The whole roof has now been “ reared” and the carpenters “ have 
brought up stairs in six several places from the ground to the top of the house.” 

When the year 1610 is reached the interior is ready for its wainscoting and other enriched 
woodwork, and so Lyminge informed Wilson on January 18th that— 

Mr. Jenever the joiner hath been down at Hatfield and we have had some conference about ceiling the rooms with 

wainscot, and he hath taken measure of certain chimney-pieces to be made, and saith he will draw some plots of the 

manner of them and show my Lord and you, and between this and Saturday I will write you at large my opinion what 


rooms are fittest to be ceiled with wainscot and the manner of them that your worship may take the joiner with you 
and confer with my Lord. 


Jenever’s bill includes oak chimneypieces, of which he carefully describes all the details, 
such as : 

one chimney-piece with fower dorrick columns upon 2 pedestals with 2 arch panels between supporting a vase with a 

frieze & swelling panel under it, with 4 great curbs bearing 4 Ionic columns with pedestals and arch panels between 


and a comp’ swelling panel in the middle with small cartooses round about with a frieze architrave water crease 
planceare and ogeeve. 


His bill for this year amounts to £233 17s. 6d. 
Meanwhile, marble chimneypieces have been completed. In November, 1609, we get a 
note As <to— eae 


The content of 30 marble stones provided at Carera in the Prince of Masse his country, & transported into Leghorn & . 
shipped for England in the King Fisher, £304. 10. od. 


Twenty-five of these “ stones,” containing 494ft., are sent to “ Mr. Colt for making the 3 marble 
chimneys”? and other work, for which he also receives “‘ Tuche,” “ Alebaster ’ and “ devon- 
shere stone.” He charges {100 for the workmanship of three chimneys and for one for the 
Queen’s closet at Somerset House, which Salisbury ““ commanded me to doo.” 

“Max. Coult ” (pages xv and xviii) also appears to have been responsible for the great table 
tomb on which the earl lies in effigy in the north chapel of Hatfield Church, although Brewer 
tells us that this monument “ in black and white marble consisting of a recumbent figure resting 
on a slab and supported by four emblematical figures with a wasted corpse underneath, was the 
work of Simon Basil.”” He founds this view on what he calls “a bill ” signed by Basil in January, 
1614, but which is really only a note as to the quality and quantity of materials and an estimate 
of what their working ought to cost based on ‘“‘ a model thereof made for the Right Hon. the 
late Lord Treasurer of England.”’ We know, however, that in November, 1609, Colt brought 
to “ My Lord a Modle of his tombe,” and we must suppose that this had not been carried out 
when Lord Salisbury died in 1612, but that his successor, the second earl, desiring the com- 
pletion of this memorial to his father, instructed “‘ Mr. Surveyor ” to work out the cost of it, taking 
Colt’s drawing as the basis of the computation. The six figures will require r4oft. of white 
marble, and the upper and lower slabs, or tables, need 7oft. of black marble, or “touch.” The 
figures, “if they be done according to art and true proportion,” are worth {£60 apiece, while 
the two tables of “ touch ”’ will cost £60 to work and polish. There is nothing whatever in this 
estimate to make us suppose that Basil had anything to do with the monument beyond advising 
what the proper cost of executing it ought to be. The illustration (Fig. 450) shows the earl, with 
the collar of the Garter and the Lord Treasurer’s staff, lying on a slab of “‘ touch” supported by 
four kneeling figures set on a plinth composed of five slabs of ‘‘ touch ” (it is 8ft. long and over 
6ft. wide), in the centre of which is the ‘‘ cadaver” stretched on a palette of woven rushes. The 
“ little man ”’ has been proportionately rendered by the sculptor, as the figure is no more than 
5ft. 6ins. in length. Except for the two slabs of “touch,” Carrara marble is used. 

Early in the year 1610 the work at the house was sufficiently far advanced for Salisbury to 
want to know how the money was being spent, and so, as we have seen, he instructs Basil and 
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s seen one of the little square garden houses built in 1611. 
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408,—THE EAST TERRACE, 
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Wilson to visit and report on the 
works. As a result of this visit we 
get : 
A brief survey of my Lord’s building at 
Hatfield taken the 4th. of April 1610 by us 
whose names are underwritten conferred 
with the former last estimate. 
The Estimate of 23 July 1609.. 8,500 
Work done and money ex- 
pended since .. A wet gas 
Work yet to be done as appears 3,779 
Which amounts to £607 more than the 
estimate for which there is more than {1100 
in addition as appeareth by the particulars 
following. 


It is signed not only by Basil and 
Wilson, but also by Robert Lyminge, 
“John Shaw and Jeffrey Culcheth; the 
two latter, together with Stillingfleet 
and Dacombe, the solicitor, all being 
in the employ of Salisbury for the 
overseeing and account -keeping of 
his building operations. 

By 1611 Salisbury evidently 
begins to think that the house should 
soon be ready for partial occupation, 
and in March, Lyminge, Shaw and 
Stillingfleet report that the hall is 
“fully joyned with tables and formes 
fittinge to yt,” and we find that William 
Woode, carpenter, gets {10 “for the 
settinge up of the Tables Stooles 
and formes in the Hall for the 
carpentrye work and carvinge.” 

The lower part of the hall screen 
is set up and finished by the carpenters 
and carvers, and the upper part is 


(39 . 
409..—THE CLOCK TOWER RISING FROM THE HALL ROOF, framed and carved and is nowe 


setting up.’’ King James’s drawing- 


room is called “the great chamber on the east side.” The report states that painter and 


plasterer are finishing there on the following Monday to make ready for the joiner 


410.—THE FORCE. DRAWN BY SOLOMAN 
DE CAUS IN 1610. 


ins 


whom 
Mr. Surveyor hathe appoynted to doe the 
wainscott worke.”’ 

Simon Basil, it would seem, had recom- 
mended some other joiner for this room, but in 
“the great chamber on the west side ”’ (now the 
library) Jenever is at work, and the whole room 
is shortly to be finished. Moreover, one set of 
chambers is to be ready for use in three weeks. 
It is near the chapel which “is nowe apavinge 
by the mason.”’ ‘To this remark Dacombe adds 
a side note that ‘‘ If this chapell were despatched 
your Lordship might have use of your house to 
lye in.” It is, however, still in a dirty state, 
because of the plasterers. But they “ wil be 
clearelye rid out of all the house within thes foure 
or five days who have beene the greatest cause of 
the house lyinge so foule.” In July the great 
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chamber “‘ is hangede and readye,” and “ my Lords ee and the parlor floore to be ee 
and readie for Tuesdaie morninge.”’ John Bucke, the carver, has for some time been busy partly 
in stone—fifty-four lions are, probably, those on the roof parapet (Fig. 402)—and partly in wood, 
the chief item in the latter material being for “ 41 Tafferills set upp in divers places aboute 
the house at fifty shillings each.” 

Who carved the splendid newel posts on the great north stair does not appear (Fig. 419). 
The only item in Bucke’s surviving bill—covering the twelve months from November, 1610, to 
November, 1611—that deals with this work is a charge of two guineas for “ Corinthian heades 
which stand one at the top of the stayre cases on the northe syde of the house.”” But we come 
closer to the subject in the very full accounts of Roland Buckitt, the painter, who charges £25 
‘for the Payntinge of the Tymber worke of the greate stayres, and for guildinge and workinge 
of the naked boyes and lyons standinge appon those stayres, houldinge of instruments and his 
Lord Shipps armes.”’ Another item is for the gilding of the great pendant in the centre of the 
ceiling. He also painted and gilded many of the chimneypieces. One is painted “ like stone 
and gilded,” but the frieze is “ wrought with walnutt tree coullor and golde.” In the King’s 
bedchamber he paints ‘“‘ one greate chimney-peece and one frize with Red and Goulde.” For 
the same chamber a grand set of furniture had been prepared, which Buckitt decorates and 
charges for as follows : 


Gilldinge and workinge of one grete Bedsted with floweres birdes & personages answerable to the furniture 


thereof . ‘ a a a ie te Br ae ss wis Me he 33.) One 
do. a great Chat to Patel an a By st fis ree ah we ae ee ae 2 10. mnO) 
2 high and 2 low stools .. ‘ i om 5 =a e oe ais sh Bis So Ones 
Tuniben work of the chairs and etoile: Be vi. : : ae ie TO, oe 


He was not, however, merely employed on Aecsenive lames i alee painted “ pictures upon 
cloth for the chapel ’ such as the “ Salutation to the Virgin, and Angel appearing tothe Shepherds.” 
He did not provide the designs for the glass in the great window, for a payment is made to 
“Lewys Dolphin, a French painter, for painting certain pictures for the chapel window at 
Hatfield.” Also Martin Van Bentham supplies ‘‘ 3 pictures in collors for the glass in the chapell.” 
He asks 4os. each, but Wilson writes to Houghton, the steward, that it will be enough to give him 
£3 and 6s. 8d. for ‘“‘ making a case of tynn to send them into france.’’ Why the designs were 
to cross the Channel is, not clear, for, in 1610 an agreement is come to with Richard Butler of 
Southwark to do the painted glasswork—presumably from Dolphin’s and Bentham’s designs—at 
6s. 4d. a foot, except ‘‘ the great pane of glass for the story of Jonas,” which is to be at 8s. a foot. 

Thus, after four years of hard work, the great house was getting ready for Salisbury’s 
reception. It would seem, however, that he never lay there more than eight nights, that is, 
from May roth to 14th and from August 25th to 29th in this year, 1611. Though not yet 
fifty years of age, his frail frame was worn out with work. Although he partly recovered from 
an attack of rheumatism in December, 1611, he had a bad relapse in the winter, and the Bath 
waters were recommended to him. Dropsy and scurvy supervening, he went down there in 
April, attended by three physicians. It was soon evident that no good would come of it. His son 
Cranborne came down and found him eager to get home—home, apparently, being Hatfield, 
and not Salisbury House. He never got very far, for in the parsonage house of Marlborough 
he breathed his last on May 24th. 

Though all had been respectful to him, it will, probably, have been more from fear than from 
affection, and when Northampton, on the 26th of the month, wrote to Rochester that there was a 
report of the death of “ the little man,” he adds, “ for which so many rejoice and so few even 
seem to be sorry.” ‘The next day Chamberlain wrote to Carlton that he “‘ never knew so great 
a man so soon and so generally censured.” Much of the censure, no doubt, arose from the way 
he had tightened the strings of the Treasury purse. James I was lavish, and both before and 
after the T'reasurership of Salisbury the Royal finances were in a state of chaos. Salisbury alone 
reduced them to some order, but, no doubt, made himself obnoxious to “ hungry courtiers ” 
by doing so. 

, He had certainly got his money’s worth at Hatfield, although the idea that the £8,000 of 
the 1609 estimate covered the cost is, of course, absurd. ‘That was the estimate for the shell 
of the house alone. ‘The cost of the whole thing—that is, of the completed and decorated 
house, the gardens, vineyard and park, as shown by the accounts—was carefully estimated by 
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Mr. Gunton, who 


sums up as follows : 


From Autumn 
1607 to Sept. 


MOBS 1. 15,436 2 34 

October 
1608 to Sept. 

102897)... 9,830 3 2 
1609 to Sept. 

EGtows. 50,475 3.8 
1610 to Sept. 

ROtLM a 105207 17 5 
1611 to Sept. 

POEM 3.890513 6 


£38,848 o of 
How considerable a 
portion of this total is 
for expenses outside 
the house is evident 
when we glance at the 
accounts for garden- 
making and stocking. 
Salisbury was as keen 
on horticulture as on 
building, and as soon 
as the site and plan of 
his new house were 
settled garden-making 
began. In the same 
August, of 1607, when 
Thomas Wilson was 
at Hatfield for three 
days “to give order 
fem all «things:”’ a 
garden designer and 
expert also paid his 
first visit. His right 414.—THE HALL, LOOKING EAST. 
name appears to have 
been Montagu Jennings, but Wilson usually writes his Christian name, Munton. At that 
date he came down to Hatfield to “ take a plot of the park and other grounds for the enlarging 
of the same,” and his may well be the estate map (Fig. 387) which shows the conditions of 
ownership and habitations before the new house was begun and small scattered holdings were 
acquired. Jennings never seems to have been resident, but to have come down from London 
to look after the work and superintend the men. Thus, when, in August, 1609, the walls of 
the house were reaching the roof level, Robert Lyminge informs Wilson, in the same letter in 
which he says he is designing the gallery building, that ‘“ Mountaine Gennings the gardener ”’ 
and he have been conferring as to the making of the terraces which lie before the east, south and 
west elevations of the house, and are separated by retaining walls from the lower levels below 
them. As, in order to save bricks, these walls are to be built, up to ground level, of stone and 
flint ‘‘ of the ruins of the old building,” we may conclude that, with the exception of the surviving 
hall range, the old palace had been demolished by this date. 

Although, the builders being at work on the house, the terraces could not be constructed 
before the autumn of 1609, yet the plats or parterres lying below them to east and west were 
already, in great measure, laid out, and we find an account, amounting to £19 7s. 1od., for work 
done there in July. Included are the charges for “making an end” of all the grass and 
knots, setting all’ the borders with pinks, mowing the grass walks, cutting the knots, new raking, 
treading and beating the walks, “‘ casting up of brickdust and bringing it in,” watering the trees, 
dressing the pinks and weeding the walks and quarters. The garden to the west, which has 
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remained little altered (Fig. 404), will have been a rearrangement and extension of the south 
garden plots of the old, palace. 

About the same period Salisbury wished to know how much his garden upkeep was going 
to cost him, and an estimate was drawn up relating to the east, west and kitchen gardens. It 
sets down that— 


for the parforming of all thes bisnesses thare will need to be Imploy’d thre workemen att 18d. a day a peece, toe 
labourers att 12d. a day the peece & sixe wemen at 6d. the day a peece. Now the Number of Working days in the 
yeare may Amount to 293 or thare About exemting Sundayes & Holidayes which not withstanding Attendance must be 
geven will amount to 


the workemen to O55 1S 26 
the laborares to 20086) =6 
the wedares to 42 19 0 

£138 3 6 


Besides this there would be the cost of the upkeep of the vineyard and the island, which could 
not then be estimated, as they were certainly incomplete and; perhaps, not yet even begun. They 
were situated far away to the north, where the ground drops to the level of the River Lee. 

The next object was to get a capable man as resident head-gardener. Who was obtained 
we do not know, unless it be one Pond, who is once mentioned; but we find a letter written 
by Robert Bell to Thomas Wilson in September, 1609, saying that “ Bartholomewe the gardener ” 
cannot be persuaded to make his— 

contentuall Rezidence at hatfielde by Reasonne himselfe and wyffe is ould & hardly can bee drawne from there poore howse 
so far, but yf yt were to Kepe my Lords garden at London or nowe & then spende a monthe or twoe at hatfelde 
till my lords garden bee fenished, or to helpe my lord with all the best fruts the lowe contryes can aforde, in all 
this hee humbly submyttethe his service unto my lord. Hee & I conferr’d with my lords gardener there whome hee fyndethe 
to bee very suffessent & wee did determine of a plott to bee drawne to bee shewed unto my lord which I thinke will 
doe verry well, & after may bee chaunged or alltred at my lords pleasure. oN 

Meanwhile, trees of all sorts were arriving, through gift or purchase. Sir Michael Hicks 
writes to Salisbury in October that Sir Edward Sulyard’s grapes “ are as good as ever I tasted 
of for the relish and sweetness.” He is prepared to present Salisbury not merely with cuttings, 
but with half a dozen roots, also plum and nectarine trees, together with “ anything alse he hath 
in his garden or orchard.” A letter of the same date to Salisbury is from ‘“ Lady Tresame,” 
evidently the widow of Sir Thomas 'Tresham of Rushton and Lyveden (page 74). She asks 
him to “ accept of (a widow’s mite) half a hundred of trees out of Lyveden orchard towards the 
planting of the orchard which I hear your Lordship intendeth at Hatfield,’ which is only forty 
miles away. She adds that he cannot get-— 

better trees and of a fitter growth than this ground, for my late worthy husband as he did take great delight so did he 

come to great experience and judgement therein. Scarce is there, I think, any fruit of note but he had it if it could 

conveniently be gotten. 

In the same autumn trees from Henrick Marchfeld—no doubt a Dutch grower—were being 
purchased. ‘There were seventy walnut trees, thirty-four quinces and four medlars, while of 
cherries there were six “ Flemmysh,” four ‘“‘ Morylle”’ and twelve “‘ Rare Ripe.”’ The last were 
evidently something choice, as they cost 7s. apiece, whereas all the rest of the trees were only 
2s. each. In 1610 there were planted 453 cherry trees which came from Sir John Tufton, and 
400 “ Sicamor trees” arrived from “‘ the lowe contryes,”’ which “‘ lyming and Jennings say the best 
and carefullest brought that ever they sawe.”’ The year 1611 was one of great garden activity. 
The terrace and parterre walls set with garden houses are completed. The “ littell squar 
buildinges ” (Fig. 407) which still stand at the east and west ends of “‘ the South wall that incloseth 
the inner Court’ are mentioned, and also pairs of such in both east and west gardens. The 
great undertaking, however, was to obtain the water amenities which Englishmen who knew or 
were in relationship with Italy and France were now introducing at their country seats. 

Salisbury’s determination to set his house on high, with prospect on every side, called for 
all the ingenuity of the engineers of the time to effect an adequate water supply, even in days when 
taps were not at every corner and folk were chary of washing. It was, however, less for domestic 
use than for garden effect that an expert water-worker was called in at Hatfield. 

Solomon de Caus became mathematical tutor to Prince Henry of England in 1609; 
but architecture and waterworks were his chief delight. In his book,.~ Des grotes vet 
Fontaines pour ?ornement des Maisons de Plaisance et Jardins,’ are many designs which, 
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416.—THE WEST END OF THE HALL. 
It shows the screen, with gallery above. 
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417.—DETAIL OF THE HALL SCREEN, 
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he tells us, were made for the adornment of the palace of Richmond and the amusement of the 
prince who lived there. 

We first come across him at Hatfield in November, 1611, when Wilson writes to Salisbury 
of the Frenchman, who went with him to Hatfield, where they took levels to make a reservoir 
or “‘ new conserve d’eau,” and also to contrive in the east garden four fountains at different levels, 
‘each receiving their water from that next above it.’ ‘To raise the water to the desired level, 
de Caus—who is elsewhere called ‘‘ Salloman decayous the prince’s Inginer ’—devises at the river 
‘““a force at the going out of the water from the island which by the current of the water shall 
drive up water to the top of the bank above the dell, & so descend into two fountains.”’ Wilson 
also tells the earl that de Caus will make him models of the ‘‘ force.”” One of these survives, and 
is reproduced (Fig. 410). It is a mere sketch showing the river passing through, but also arranged 
to encompass a square garden with banqueting hall across the main stream and fancy buildings 
at the corners of the island. The “ force’ is represented by a tower with a water-wheel at its 
side. It was in working order by November, 1611, when -we hear that “ the water is lett in to 
the workes at the river which run verye pleasantlye.”’ Another means of procuring water was 
by bringing it from a spring through earthenware pipes, which one Simon Sturtevant was prepared 
to make and lay. We, therefore, get an estimate amounting to {111 8s. gd. for providing and 
laying 1,793yds. of 21in. “ pypes of erth simitted.” 

The whole scheme of four fountains in the east garden will have been abandoned, and we 
find an account for one only, headed ‘‘ Mon". De Cause his Reckoninge for Chardge of makeinge 
the fountaine.” He was paid {106 19s., but the basin of marble and the metal figure that stood 
in the centre were the work of “ Garrett Jonson carver,’ who received (£70, besides another {10 
for his ‘‘ payns for Casting the figure.” The figure appears to have been one of Neptune, for 
Buckitt the painter, who does so much work indoors, also charges for “ coulloringe the rocks 
in the greate sesterne in the East garden and coulloringe the picture of Neptune.” 

It was in this same year, 1611, that a vineyard on a great scale was begun, being situated 
above the island. Wilson writes to Salisbury in February that Mme. de la Boderie, wife to the 
French Ambassador, has sent 20,000 vines, and that 10,000 more are coming. Wilson estimates 
them as being worth eight crowns a thousand. He will see to all prepared ground being planted 
with them, and for the rest, he will “ make a nursery of them set thick together.” 

Late in the year we find two Frenchmen, Collin and Vallett, engaged in the vineyard, and 
after that they are paid respectively £3 5s. and {£2 10s. a quarter for “ dressing vines & looking 
to the vineyard.”’ It was hedged in with privet and sweet briar, and we find it afterwards alluded 
to by Fuller and Pepys. But by 1700 this attempt to grow outdoor grapes on a large scale in 
Hertfordshire had been abandoned, and we hear of the area being laid out in lime tree walks. 

Although Salisbury does not think that, with the exception of the “‘ Poire Chretienne ”— 
no doubt the parent of our Williams’ Bon Chrétien—French pears and apples are superior to 
English, yet there is much ado about a gift of fruit trees from the French Queen to the English 
King and also to his High Treasurer. Wilson writes to the latter in 1611 that the ‘“‘ French 
Queens gardiner has come to me that brought over the fruit trees for the King and your 
Lordship.” ‘There were at the Tower Wharf.2,0o00 for the King and 500 for the earl. ‘Two 
other gardeners had also been sent by the French Queen to “ see to the setting and bestowing of 
these trees.”’ But even then the Hatfield gardens were not fully stocked, and a more important 
horticulturist comes on the scene. 

John Tradescant is now considered to have sprung not from the Low Countries, but from 
an English stock, the family name being occasionally spelt Tredeskin. Parkinson describes 
him as a searcher and lover of “ all nature’s variety, ’’ and as ‘‘ sometime belonging to the Right 
Honourable Lord Robert Earle of Salisbury Lord Treasurer of England.” In a manuscript at 
the Bodleian Library with coloured drawings of fruit a certain cherry is described as having 
been “ grown by J.T. at Hatfield.”” His physic garden in Lambeth was one of the first established 
in this country. He travelled and collected plants in Europe and Algiers, while his son, the 
younger John Tradescant, was in Virginia in 1637 (probably the year of his father’s death), and 
continued the Lambeth garden. 

The father must have been busy on Salisbury’s behalf in 1611, for long and detailed bills 
are dated January 3rd and 5th, 1612. He crossed from “‘ ramsgat to flushing ”’ and then 
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went to Rotterdam, Delft, Leyden, 
Haarlem and, finally, to “‘ Uttrike.”’ He 
then returned to Rotterdam, whence he 
reached Antwerp and Brussels. From 
Brussels he went to Paris by coach, 
‘“eighte dayes and a halfe.” By like 
conveyance he left Paris and reached 
Rouen. Thence he rode to Dieppe and, 
crossing over to Dover, rode via Canter- 
bury to Gravesend, whence he reached 
London ‘ by watter.’”’ At Leyden he 
gives £3 for “roots of flowers and 
Roasses and Shrubs of Strang and Rare.” 
Here, also, he obtains gilliflowers of “ on 
phalkner ”’—by which he means “ one 
Faulkner.” At Haarlem he deals with 
two nurserymen, Cornellis Helin and 
Cornellis Cornellisson ; from the latter, 
at 3d. apiece, he buys “ fortye frittelaries” 
and the same number of “ Junkellis 
amplo Calice,’ or double jonquils. 
Elsewhere he obtains 500 tulip bulbs at 
tos. a hundred, and pays {2 to John 
Jokket “‘ for the debble Epatega, the 
martygone pompone blanche, the marty- 
gon pompony orang Coller, the Irys 
420 Ge ae rats aN Calsedonye and the Iris Susyana.”’ He 
ah es i : eM also buys heavily of fruit trees, obtaining 
3 ; | fifty-two “‘ Rathe Ripe Cherry trees ”’ at 
4s. apiece. His bill includes a large 
variety of named pears, apples, cherries, 
quinces, medlars, peaches and apricots. 
Then, for a shilling, he gets “‘ on Dussin 
of great blake curants.”’ 

Reaching Paris, he gets ““ my Lord 
Imbassettors gardner to goe withe me 
two and fro in parrys to by my things,” 
and gives him a crown. His Paris 
purchases are of somewhat delicate sub- 
jects.. He vbuys: ‘orrang’ trees,” some 
at ros. and some at 8s. apiece; “ pom- 
granet,”’ .“ollyander,”: “"~ myrtill” and 
white figs are 2s. 6d. each. But next 
comes an expensive article: “ on fyg tree 
in a pot by it Selfe bearing 3 times a yeere 
0. 12.0.” But to, make up for this 
comes the last item: “on pot of gilli- 
flowers, cost nothing, 0.0.0.” 

Though, like Jennings, he will have 
only paid Hatfield occasional visits, he 
seems to have had charge of many of the 
details of planting and garden keeping. 
He procures “‘a sythe to mowe the Coorts 

se ae a and East gardyn.”’ He also gets baskets 
421.—THE ASCENT. in which to bring down melon plants, and 


¢ 
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‘‘o4 earthen panns for the coveringe of the mellons.” He continues his job awhile under the second 
earl, and in November, 1613, sends his bill for £25 4s. for trees and other garden necessaries. 
But after that he was, with the Duke of Buckingham, and later still in the Royal service. 

Greatly altered, as it now is, yet some of the old setting of the Hatfield garden still remains. 
There are the terraces and the east and west parterres much as they were, although below and 
beyond them there are extensive additions, some, like the maze, imitating a Stuart feature, 
while others are in modern taste. Yet, from what is retained, supplemented with the old accounts, 
we can form a fairly complete mental vision of how an English nobleman’s garden was devised 
and cultured in the days of James I. It is an actuality, and not a mere unrealised conception 
such as Lord Bacon gives in his famous essay. 

We have seen that the general forms and proportions of Hatfield House answer to the ideas 
of Salisbury’s day, but that he introduced new elements and individual modifications. ‘The 
same may be said of the details of the plan. Just as did Suffolk at Audley End, he retained the 
medizval feature of a hall occupying a central position, but entered at one end behind screens. 
That often led to tricks and contrivances, as it was apt to-drive the porch, which ought to be in 
the middle of a symmetrical elevation, to one side, as at Dorfold (Fig. 507). Suffolk got over the 
difficulty by setting up a second, but unnecessary, porch to balance the one from which the screens 
opened (Fig. 304). Salisbury followed the scheme adopted by Thorpe as early as 1570 at Kirby. 
He set his porch in the middle, entered the hall left of the screens, and to the right put pantries 
and other offices, with fenestration exactly balancing that of the hall. He, however, put his kitchen 
and general office accommodation in the undercroft. You descend into it from the pantries 
immediately next the screens, and you eventually get to a huge and lofty pillared kitchen that 
rises up to the first floor of the house, and has the “ great chamber on the west side ”’ above 
it. Although there were various and fine parlours on the ground floor, Salisbury made the pzano 
nobtle idea the essential point of his plan, modified to the extent required by.the old English 
disposition. It was, probably, to get two grand staircases within the central block of the house that 
he decided on basement offices, then a comparative rarity, and seldom resorted to by Thorpe, 
though it occurs at Wollaton. The Hatfield plan (Fig. 398) shows a considerable staircase (P) 
between the pantries (Q) and the upper part of the kitchen (0), so that it is well situated for 
the service of what was afterwards made into an upstairs dining-room (Fig. 399, T). This 
arrangement is not original, but the greater and more sumptuous staircase, opening out from the 
east end of the hall, remains as first executed, and leads direct to the ‘‘ great chamber on the 
east side,” now known as the King James I’s Room (v). From both staircases you can now reach 
ante-rooms opening into the gallery (s) and giving access to the wings. Although, in the wings, 
there is an absence of corridors on either floor, private access is obtainable to most rooms by means 
of staircases. ‘Those in the corner towers (K) will be among the six “‘ brought up from the ground 
to the top of the house” by the carpenters in 1609. The other two being those on the north side 
where the excrescences in the centre of the end blocks—extremely important as architectural 
details in the elevation—are not, as one would first suppose on approaching the house, bays or 
recesses in rooms, but contain service staircases. The two staircases in the middle of either 
wing date only from the nineteenth century. 

The present condition of the house, although excellent and very representative of the age 
in which it was built, has been reached by many a change and renovation, as to which the 
Historical Monuments Commission, in their Hertfordshire volume, say that— 


as all rebuilding and repairs have been carried out in careful imitation of the earlier work, and as old materials have 
been re-used, it is often difficult to distinguish the restorations from. the original work. 
Fortunately, there are existing notes as to the nature of such “ restorations,”’ the major part of 
which were effected by the second Marquess of Salisbury, who, among other mystifications, bought 
‘“ woodcarvings on the continent to be used for chimney-pieces,’ but who, fortunately, in his 
last years, dictated his recollections of all the changes he had made. 

He was eighth in direct descent from the first earl, who was succeeded in 1612 by his only 
son, William (Fig. 448), who, in 1608, married the Earl of Suffolk’s youngest daughter. Born in 
1591, he was known as Lord Cranborne after the Salisbury earldom was conferred on his father, 
who, in 1610, gives him-—as Chamberlaine writes to Carleton—‘ freedom in the matter of fine 
clothes, choice of friends and expensive amusements.” Lavish expenditure remained one of his 
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It was enclosed and made into an armoury about 1850. 
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characteristics. He had 
none of his father’s and 
grandfather’s intellectual 
power and interests. 
Clarendon describes him 
as “a man of no words 
except in hunting and 
hawking, in which alone 
he knew how to behave 
himselt’’ ) Bute then, 
Clarendon had the worst 
opinion of him, and calls 
him “ despicable to all 
men” because he not 
only deserted the King’s 
party in 1640, but con- 
sented to sit in the lower 
house of Cromwell’s 
abortive parliaments. 
As the Restoration drew 
near, he trimmed his 
sails to the wind, and 
was High Steward of 
St. Albans for five years 
before his death in 1668. 
His grandson and succes- 
sor James effected con- 
siderable repairs, such as 
the rain-water heads on 
each side of the central 
projection of the gallery 
elevation, which bear the 
date 1680 (Fig. 413). At 
that date he was by no 
means in good odour with 
the Court party, for he 
was one of the Whig 
leaders who sought to 
prevent the succession of 
Janes II to the throne by 
the “Exclusion Bill”’ of 
1679. How far he joined 
the extreme Whigs, who 
were involved in the 
Rye House Plot of 1683, 
does not appear, for in 
that year he died. His 
political actions showed 
him to be a man of 
principle, but his son was 
an opportunist, without 
having qualifications for 
that character. To curry 
favour with James II he 
became a Papist two 
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months before that monarch fled from London before his advancing son-in-law, on whose 
acceptance of the crown the unfortunate earl, with impeachment before him, exclaimed, 
“OQ God! O God! "I turned too soon.” 

He was sent for a while to the Tower, but, being “a mighty fat unwieldy man,” died in 
1694. He had, however, improved the family finances by a marriage with a rich Lord Mayor’s 
granddaughter, whose mother, as Luttrell tells us in his diary, was “ murdured by a butcher who 
broke into her house ” in the same year that saw her son-in-law’s death. 

In the eighteenth century the Salisbury earls played no public part until James, seventh 
earl, became Treasurer of the Household after his father’s death in 1780, and, nine years later, 
was given the marquessate, to which, in 1813, succeeded the son, to whom the present condition 
of Hatfield House is so largely due. Much of what he did was the result not entirely of his own 
volition, but of a fire which, in 1835, gutted all the west wing south of the chapel. He lived 
till 1868, and it was a year or two before that that he dictated his notes. Armed with them and 
also with those drawn up in 1908 by William Butterfield, the house carpenter, relating to further 
alterations, we can go ee the rooms and distinguish the original from the subsequent work. 

Entering the “screens” passage through the porch, we find, on our right, instead of the 
medizeval scheme we have noted at Bishop Morton’s palace of Aue to panetry and surveying 
place, an open arcade which is not likely to represent the original disposition. It is behind that 
that we get serveries, from the first of which we descend to the kitchens and other offices and 
can also ascend up a narrow stair to the dining-room. Facing one in the “ screens ”’ passage, 
a pedimented doorway opens on to what was the loggia, while to the left is the hall screen, which, 
on this side, presents a plain Doric arcade of five bays filled in with moulded panels below pierced 
lunettes. The centre bay is the widest, and is fitted with a double door of ingress to the hall 
(Fig. 414). This late scheme of a central doorway, instead of two side ones through a hall 
screen, was a Jacobean development which we have already met-with at Audley End (Fig. gaam 
While there is a certain likeness between the Audley End and Hatfield screens, they differ 
considerably in detail. At Audley End there are only three bays, the central one espe wide, 
and all three flanked by massive double caryatides. They support an entablature of which only 
the cornice projects, and above this is a gallery front which does not reach the ceiling. Although 
the Hatfield hall is wider, yet, in order to accommodate five bays to the screen (Fig. 416), the side 
pairs are necessarily somewhat narrow, and the supports are single caryatides carrying a slight 
and plain entablature from which rise grotesque consoles with human heads on which rests 
the far-projecting gallery (Fig. 417). This, likewise, is of five bays with caryatid supports carrying 
the ceiling entablature. The gallery will, originally, have been open, with pierced panels below 
and open arcades above. At some time, however, all this has been filled in, and—no doubt to 
lessen the draughtiness—even the two small sight holes of the central compartment have been 
glazed. Above these sight holes is a lunette in which winged amorini support an earl’s coronet 
above the Cecil crest. The style is post-Restoration, and the letters “R.S.” affixed to the 
spandrels are not likely to have been placed there by Robert Cecil himself. The screen and 
gallery at the west end of the hall, if individual in detail, are traditional as a general feature. 
What is curious at Hatfield is the presence, at the other end, of a second gallery supported 
on still more projecting grotesque consoles resting, in cantilever fashion, upon the thick wall that 
divides the hall from the great staircase. The gallery (Fig. 415) is in three divisions, each one 
divided into two sections, and each section having a pair of arched apertures above pierced 
panels of practically the same pattern—although of different proportions—as those of the screen 
gallery. ‘The central portion of the east gallery projects forward, and is surmounted by a great 
achievement of the Cecil arms. Below are two stone doorways, one of which still retains its 
original door. Other examples of original woodwork in the hall are the long tables against the 
walls (Fig. 416), which we have seen William Woode, the carpenter, “ settinge up ” in| 16bi ewe 
which date, also, the lower half of the screen was fixed, and the upper half was “‘ framed, carved, 
and ready for erection.” The system of grotesque consoles is continued for the ceil which 
has deep coves along the sides, whereas at Audley End the walls rise sheer, and the whole ceiling 
is flat. Instead of the Heraldic; lions curving forward as at Hatfield, Audley End has great brackets 
of the hammer-beam type, but the same system of cross-beams with pendentives and strapwork 
occurs on both ceilings. ‘The structural effect at Hatfield is, unfortunately, somewhat marred 


in the staircase 
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by the excessively 
elaborate painting 
of the ceiling car- 
ried out by Taldini 
fe 73. -~-Uhe 
original plaster- 
work, left white, as 
at Audley End, 
must have been 
much more eftfec- > 
tive; and the rest- (ey PO | all. 
less scheme of gang . iaaae 
modern enrich- 
ment, including 
the chimneypicce, 
if it adds to the 
Sumptuousness, 
lessens the dignity 
of this splendid 
hall. 

Pass s 1 ng 
through one of the 
stone doorways, 
we find ourselves 


hall, and at once 
see a similar door- 
way admitting to 
rae. Summer 
Drawing-room. 

It is the stair- 
case itself, how- 
ever, that chiefly 
arrests our atten- 


tion. We have 426.—THE GREAT EAST WINDOW OF THE CHAPEL. 


seen that, at the 

still bigger Audley End, Suffolk did not introduce a staircase of outstanding size and presence. 
But those qualities do certainly belong to the great staircase at Hatfield, which, fortunately, 
remains to us quite complete as the finest of its date—comparable, however, to that at Blickling 
(Fig. xii), where, as we have seen, Robert Lyminge was engaged as architect a dozen years after 
he had lost his employer and finished his task at Hatfield. ‘The full accounts for the Hatfield 
staircase appear to be wanting. Apart from Jenever’s chimneypieces and enriched wainscotings 
the chief surviving bill for wood carvings is that of John Bucke, and the largest item in his surviving 
bill for indoor work is, as we have seen, for “‘ 41 Tafferills set upp in divers places aboute the 
house,” at 5os. each. Although, to-day, the word “ taffrail”’ refers to various rails and balustradings 
in a ship, it is a corruption of the word “‘ tafferel,” meaning a carved panel. But whether it can 
apply to the carved panels of the newel posts of the Hatfield staircase is exceedingly doubtful. 
The carving is of extremely high quality, and shows great versatility of design and handling. 


Italian Renaissance arabesque designs are the foundation of them, ribbons and drapery, human 


forms and baskets of fruit appearing among the scrollwork. But we also get special subjects. 
Is it John Tradescant himself who holds his basket of flowers in one hand and his rake in the 
other, in the top panel of one of the posts on the landing (Fig. 422)? Below him, the main panel 
is entirely devoted to horticulture, spade, pickaxe and watering-pot are among the implements, 
while rose blooms stand up out of a tall wickerwork basket. On another post (Fig. 420) we get 
a parrot swinging on a drapery swag, and a bird in a cage above it. Although these panels 
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are numerous, there is no repetition. Yet, rich as the whole thing is, there is nothing confused or 
overpowering about it. It is extremely stately: from the bottom (Fig. 419) it gives the effect 
of a rising avenue with tall newel posts, treated as pedestals to heraldic lions or naked boys, 
repeated on the wall side, as is the highly enriched balustrading, where every other baluster is 
treated as a term. The feeling of spaciousness is given partly by the width of the treads and 
partly by there never being more than about half a dozen of them before a quarter-landing is 
reached. At the top of the first flight is a double dog-gate with fleur-de-lis enrichment. 
Altogether, there are five of these flights (Fig. 421) before the landing (Fig. 418) is reached, and 
everywhere, as we slowly ascend, the eye catches some pretty conceit in the carving of the newel 
posts, which, although beautifully modelled and finished, is sufficiently shallow to give it a light 
effect. The heraldic lion finials are 
much the same as those on the west 
gallery in the hall, and, in stone, on 
the roof parapet (Fig. 402). In both 
materials they were also used about 
the garden, and of those in stone we 
have seen that John Bucke supplied 
fifty-four at a cost of {44. I have 
not, however, come across the item 
for those in wood, nor for the carving 
of the boys. ‘These are busy doing 
all sorts of things. At the foot of the 
stair one holds a sphere in his two 
hands, while his. wis-d-vis plays 
the bagpipes. There are various 
musicians among them, such as the 
violinist and the flute-player half 
way up the stair (Fig. 420). On the 
top landing the corner newel is 
surmounted by a boy (Fig. 423) 
throwing a ball and with another ball 
under his arm. I have suggested 
(p. xv) that Max Colt may have been 
the designer and sculptor of these 
delightful Jacobean works of art. If 
that is uncertain, we at least know 
something of the finishing touches, 
for we have already met with Roland 


Buckitt’s account of {25 for the 
It contains the mosaic portrait of the first Lord Salisbury, executed by 
order of Sir Henry Wotton in 1610, 


‘“ guildinge & workeing”’ of both 
boys and lions. 

A doorway below the top flights of the stairs leads to the eastern ante-room of the loggia, 
which, however, has ceased to be a loggia, its arcading being filled with glass set in pierced 
stonework—a change certainly detrimental to the right feeling and effect of Robert Lyminge’s 
south front, but, of course, convenient for the working of the house by giving ground-floor 
access from one wing to the other, just as, from the first, the gallery has afforded it above. The 
enclosing of this loggia is one of the many alterations made by the second marquess, who, as 
we have seen, dictated notes as to what he had done, shortly before his death in 1868. For some 
time previous to his day the loggia had been closed in winter by means of temporary hot-house 
lights, so that half-hardy shrubs might be stored there, and also—as Mr. Butterfield tells us— 
that dogs might “‘ be turned into it at night lest they should take cold.”” On its being permanently 
closed it became the new armoury, the location of the old one—although there are frequent 
allusions to it and its contents in early family papers—being uncertain. ‘The new armoury was 
re-ceiled and other fittings introduced, its chief original feature being the very fine doorway that 
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admits from it to the ‘‘ screens ” passage (Fig. 425). On the walls (Fig. 424) now hangs the 
famous set of English tapestries of “The Seasons ”’ that Mr. Kendrick. has discoursed about 
in the second volume ‘of the Walpole Society. This set is not original to the house, although 
many of the Hatfield rooms were hung with tapestries by the first earl, who started his own 
manufacture of them. In September, 1609, ‘Thomas Wilson sent in an account of his expenses 
‘when, with Mr Forset and Mr Carter he went to Hatfield to provide houses for the Dutchmen 
for making of tapestry.”” The outcome of this venture does not appear, but there are various 
references in the accounts to purchases of tapestry. In 1611 £28 16s. was given for “5 pieces 
of boscage hanging,”’ and in the same year is a note of the “‘ bargain and sale by the Lady Elizabeth, 
Baroness of Hunston, to the Earl of Salisbury of 9 pieces of hanging of arras of the work of 
Hercules’ labours.” She was a Spencer of Althorp, and her first husband was the second 
Baron Hunsdon. Her tapestries contained 512 ells, and cost £375, but Salisbury’s biggest 
expense for hangings was not for himself, but as a gift to the Queen. They were of green 
velvet embroidered, for which he paid £1,094 ros. to ““Mr Shaw embroiderer.”’ 

From the west ante-chamber of the armoury we enter the two-storeyed chapel on the ground 
floor. We have seen it “nowe apaving by the mason” in 1611, when Roland Buckitt painted 
for it “ pictures upon cloth,’ and where the painted glass was provided by Richard Butler of 
Southwark at-6s. 4d. a foot, except “ the great pane of glass for the story of Jonas,’’ which cost 
8s. per foot. There are twelve “ panes” in all, and in the left-hand light of the middle tier we 
see the prophet being emitted from the whale’s mouth (Fig. 426). 

Most of the Chapel fittings are modern, but there is original structural work, such as the 
gallery which opens from the piano nobile level, and has, running round its three sides, an arcading 
much like that of the west gallery of the hall. Beyond the chapel the whole of the west wing 
was re-constituted after the fire in 1835. Some of the work of that date is interesting, the most 
satisfying feature being the “ elm stair ” (Fig. 428), with its openwork balustrade panels, copied 
from those of the hall galleries. As regards the stair west of the hall—called the Adam and Eve 
stair from a great picture that hung on the landing, but is now removed to the dining-room— 
we have seen that it has been re-modelled or new-made. But the doorway (Fig. 429) from 
it to the gallery ante-room “is set in a complete Corinthian order with double flanking 
columns, carved pediment, etc., carved in wood, and apparently of late 17th century date ” 
From this staircase landing we can enter, to the east, the dining-room, made out of two 
rooms, and, on the other side, what the 1611 report calls the “ great chamber on the west.” 
It was aptly refitted as a library in recent times, but the marble chimneypiece (Fig. 427) 
frames as a central panel a mosaic portrait of the first earl, of which we know the origin. 
We have already met Sir Henry Wotton as Lord Zouche’s friend and architectural adviser 
(page 387). Salisbury sent him as Ambassador to Venice, and made use of his services there 
in procuring “‘ some drafts of architecture,” and also various paintings, of which the following 
he is about to send to Salisbury in April, 1608 : . 


There is a picture of this famous Duke, done truly and naturally but roughly, alla Venetiana, and therefore to be set 
at some good distance from the sight. There is also a figure (I take it) of Prometheus devoured by the eagle, done 
by Jacopo Palma in concurrence with 'Titiano, which for the emulation between two painters (both of no small name) 
I dare almost say to be worthy of a corner in one of your Lordship’s galleries. 


Just a year later we hear of the mosaic picture, for on April 24th, 1609, Wotton writes from 
Venice to Lord Salisbury : 


I will take the boldness to advertise your Lordship, that having here caused your picture to be made in mosaic, as the 
best present that I could conceive for my Lord of Cramborn, your son, in humble acknowledgement of my great 
obligations towards your own noble person and memory, and having long expected an opportunity to transport the same 
into England by sea, I have this week adventured it on a ship called the Thomas of London, bound directly homewards. 
‘The picture is made precisely according to the draught of that wherewith your Lordship upon my humble 
request did honour me ; I mean, as nearly as the natural colours of stone can approach to artificial, and so near indeed 
as I must confess unto your Lordship hath much exceeded mine own expectation. Only there is added a year more 
unto your Lordship’s age, and to your titles Gran Tesauriere d’Inghilterra, the rest being likewise in Italian ; for the 
workman would by no means give his consent (nor I neither) to the French superscription. It is directed to your 
Lordship in this time of my Lord of Cramborn’s absence, whom I have advertised thereof by the way of Lions; and 
it is the workman’s special suit and remembrance, that it may be set in his true light, and at a little more height from 
the eye than a coloured picture would require. I will hearken after the success of it on the way, that if it should 
chance ts miscarry (which I hope it will not), yet J. nay cause another to be made by the same hand and pattern. 
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Two months later Wotton, in making this offering to Lord Cranborne, describes it as: 
my Lord your father’s picture from a copy of Jhon de Creet’s draught, to be transported here by no ill hand into mosaic. 


From the other door of the library we enter the gallery which, with its ante-rooms opening 
into it through columned screens, has a combined length of r5oft. (Fig. 432). Its ceiling, although 
repaired, is still the one that had just been finished when Shaw, Lyminge and Stillingfleet sent 
in their report of the state of the house in March, 1611, which tells us that all is ready “‘ for the 
joyninge work which is framed at London.” It was made by Jenever, and is the principal item 
of his bill of December, 1610, amounting to £223 17s. 7d. Much altered and renovated, the 
wall linings remain, for, although the second Marquess claims to have “entirely renewed it in 
the old style,” the Historical Monuments Commission found in it ‘“ much of the old material.” 
The rusticated arcading, decorated with arabesques forming the upper part of the wainscoting, 


432.—THE WESTERN HALF OF THE GALLERY. 


is certainly worthy of Jenever; the same may be said of the chimneypieces, for, though the 
Monuments Commission calls them ‘not original,” the Hatfield tradition claims them as 
Jenever’s work. 

One chimneypiece by him certainly remains in the house. It is that which was originally in 
the Summer Drawing-room, but was moved to its present position in King James’s Bedroom 
(Fig. 433) by the second marquess. It has many of the details included in those described 
in Jenever’s bill, but, in place of pairs of Doric columns below and Ionic above, it has single 
baluster-shaped pilasters below and three Ionic columns above, with “ swelling panels ’’ between 
them. The bed in this chamber is of the Daniel Marot type, and may have been made for the 
fourth earl—the “‘ mighty fat man” who married an heiress and died in 1694, although it looks 
a little later in date. It is upholstered in yellow damask, with rich silk fringes. Covered in the 
same, and in the same room, is a winged armchair of the same period (Fig. 434), one of a set 
of which the small chairs, differently covered, are in the gallery (Fig. 435). 

King James’s Bedroom is on the first floor of the east wing; and another chamber, called 
Queen Anne’s Bedroom (Fig. 436), lies between it and King James’s Drawing-room (Fig. 438), 
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433.—KING JAMES’S BEDROOM. 
The chimneypiece was originally in the Summer Drawing-room. 


434.— ARMCHAIR IN KING JAMES’S BEDROOM, 435. ONE OF A SET OF CHAIRS IN THE GALLERY. 
CIRCA 1690. They belong to the same set as the armchair. 
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which is “ the great chamber on the 
east side’ of the 1611 report, when 
plasterers and painters were clearing 
out of it, and the joiners just coming 
in. In size and position it exactly 
tallies with the “ great chamber on 
the west side,” and again the leading 
feature is a great marble chimney- 
piece, very likely one of the three 
wrought by Max Colt in 1609. One 
finds it principally composed of the 
“stones provided at Carera”’ which he 
took over when they reached London. 
But the shafts of the columns (Doric 
below and Corinthian above) are in 
“tuche,” and so are the horizontal 
panels, whereas the larger vertical 
ones are of a reddish veined marble 
which may well be part of the 48ft. 
of “ devonshere stone ” that was also 
sent to Colt. ‘The central section of 
the upper part of the chimneypiece 
projects slightly (the shelf jutting out 
to support it, and itself resting on 
consoles), and thus depth is given for 
; a half-domed niche in which stands 
430.—THE QUEEN ANNE BEDROOM. 

The chimneypiece of circa 1610 was brought here by the second Marquess . figure of ae Nettles © ainted to 
af Salisbury from a house in Hertford. represent. bronze. Except for the 
chimneypiece, the room shows many 
signs of after- treatment, If the plaster ribbing of the ceiling is part, or all, original, the pendentives 
are certainly not. On the walls hang full-length portraits of present and past owners. On the 
left of the chimneypiece we see the reigning marquess ; the portrait of Lady Salisbury hanging 
beyond it does not appear in the illustration. To the right of the chimneypiece we see the Romney 
and the Reynolds of the first marquess and his wife; while on the north wall, with a huge 
presentment of Charles X of France between them, are the second marchioness, by Lawrence, 

and her husband, who looks out on to the alterations he himself principally made in this room. 
We again find his handiwork in the smaller of the two rooms below this one. It is called 
the Yew Room, and contains a mantelpiece (Fig. 442) made up, as the marquess tells us, of several 
portions from various places. In the room hang some interesting pictures. In the centre of 
the north wall is the famous Rainbow portrait of Queen Elizabeth by Zucherro (Fig. 443) ; and, 
on the west wall, her favourite Leicester, the collar of the Garter hanging on his portly form, 
is seen, as painted by the elder Mark Gerhardt (Fig. 444). By the side of the Queen we find 
a portrait of Anne Morgan (Fig. 446) the wife of the Queen’s cousin, Henry Carey (son of 
Mary Boleyn) who was made Lord Hunsdon in 1559 and whose daughter-in-law was the 
vendor, to Salisbury, of the tapestries of ‘Hercules’ Labours.” North of the Yew Room is 
the Summer Drawing-room (Fig. 439). It is one of the least altered in the house, although, as 
we have seen, the second marquess moved Jenever’s oak chimneypiece upstairs, setting up 1n its 
place a marble copy of it. The wall linings, however, are original, and, no doubt, this is one of 
the rooms that William Wilson, in 1610, decided was “‘ fittest to be ceiled with wainscot ”’ by 
Jenever. The Historical Monuments Commission describes it as “‘ lined with elaborately mitred 
original panelling, divided into bays by fluted Doric pilasters, which support a heavy cornice and a 
small order of Ionic balusters ; the panels are enriched with inlaid and ‘ planted ’ arabesque work.” 
To obtain a picture showing these details (Fig. 441) the portraits of the great Lord Burghley 
and his wife were temporarily removed. But on the right of the chimneypiece we see their 
younger son, the “little man,” with his wand of office and insignia of the Garter (Fig. 445). 
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We have been told by Wotton that his mosaic was a copy of a picture by John de Critz, sergeant- 
painter to the Crown, and the bill for such picture, dated 1607, survives. In the mosaic, the right 
hand rests on a table, whereas in the portrait in the Summer Drawing-room it is raised up and holds 
the treasurer’s wand. In other respects the two presentments are identical, but the portrait is 
labelled not de Critz, but Gerhardt junior, and that of Lord Burghley, Gerhardt senior. 

Apart from the portraits, the most interesting object in the room is the organ, which occupies 
the centre of the north wall and of which we hear a good deal in the accounts. In 1609, besides 
a ‘“‘portative organ” 
obtained from John 
Haan, a ‘great wind 
instrument”? is bought 
of a Dutchman for 
£1,084 6s. 8d. Until 
Hatfield was ready for 
it, it seems to have been 
in charge of Thomas 
Dallam, the first of the 
great family of organ 
builders, and the maker 
of the one in the chapel 
of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in) 1605.0 
1611, Roland Buckitt 
decorated the case of the 
Hatfield organ, and then 
we hear that Dallam is 
“to be sent down to 
tune. the pipes. of tle 
winde instrument, being 
removed.” For some 
years after that Dallam 
has an annual allowance 
of 4os. for tuning this 
and other instruments. 
In 1783 a charge is made 
for “cleaning all the 
painting and gilding of 
the large enriched organ 
case.” It was then in 
the chapel, from which 
it was removed to its 
present situation in 1876. 


3 It is rich in delicate 
437.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN KING JAMES’S DRAWING-ROOM. arabesque designs, 
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carried out largely in 

gilding on awhite background. The gilt pipes are partly screened by openwork wood-carvings of 
scrolls and griffins. Nowhere is the arabesque work more exquisitely finished than in the sofht 
of the much-overhanging cornice, a form which suggests a Dutch, rather than an English, origin. 
The last room we shall visit is the morning room (Fig. 442). It lies south of the Yew 
Room, and is also called the Van Dyck Room, as several canvases by that master hang on its 
walls. ‘The most outstanding one is a group (Fig. 449) representing Algernon, the tenth Earl 
of Northumberland, with his wife and child. She was the eldest of the daughters of William, 
second Earl of Salisbury (Fig. 448), and on either side of the group in which she is depicted 
hang the portraits of her brother and sister-in-law, likewise by Van Dyck. Charles Viscount 
Cranborne was born in 1619, and, at the age of twenty, married Lady Diana Maxwell (Fig. 447), 
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439.—THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM. 
The mantelpiece in marble was copied from the original one in oak by the and marquess. 


440.—THE MORNING ROOM. 


Earl of Dirletoun. He died in 
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daughter and co-heir to James, 


1659, nine years before his 
father, whose grandson, James, 
it was who then succeeded as 
third earl. These pictures are 
on the opposite side of the 
room to the chimneypiece, 
another of those original to the 
house, and, no doubt, produced 
Pyeecot..) Phe, Historical 
Monuments Commission 
Mescripes it as “a large 
17th-century mantelpiece of 
coloured marbles with flanking 
Caryatides and herms and 
some figure subjects in high 
relief, brought from elsewhere.” 
The last phrase appears to 
me to apply to the central 
medallion only. 441.—WAINSCOTING IN THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM. 

There are other less im- 
portant chimneypieces in the house that are excellent of their kind. Such are two on the top 
floor above the King James Drawing-room. ‘They are made of grey marble, with enrichment 
of flat strapwork heightened by “ jewels” (Fig. 430). Near by, in the Fir Room, is one of the 
same character, but of wood, and somewhat more elaborate (Fig. 431). 

In several of the chambers on the first floor of the wings we find the “ wood-carvings for 
chimney-pieces”’ that had been brought from the Continent by the second marquess. In his 
treatment of old buildings and decorations, while he showed considerable appreciation of them, 
he, none the less, shared the views of his age—especially of its architects—that, where such might be 
worth preserving, it did not matter how much they were transferred, pulled about, re-assembled 
and associated with imitative additions. That we have learnt to lament. We should now consider 
Hatfield even more interesting than it is if the second marquess had effected no more than adequate 
repairs. He went much farther 
than this, and perplexed the 
Historical Monuments Com- 
mission with his ‘careful 
imitation of earlier work.” 
Nevertheless, he wrought with 
more conservatism and judg- 
ment than most of his 
contemporaries, and Hat- 
field, with its well documented 
history, its interesting plan and 
elevations, its fine contents and 
its great traditions, holds a 
high place as a sample of a 
noble Jacobean house, and as 
the continued home of the only 
family that has given to England 
three heads of Government. _ 

While Elizabeth was still 
living there she made William 
Cecil her Secretary of State, 
and he was afterwards Lord 442.—THE YEW ROOM. 
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443.—QUEEN ELIZABETH, BY ZUCHERRO. 445.—ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF SALISBURY, 
BY GERHARDT JUNIOR. 


Treasurer Burghley. His son Robert matched his father’s career, being first Secretary and 
then Lord Treasurer and Earl of Salisbury. None of his successors reached any distinction 
in the political world till the middle of the nineteenth century. The seventh ear] and first 
marquess, indeed, was a Treasurer of the Household, but his son went farther, and was of the 
short-lived Cabinets formed by Derby and Disraeli in 1852 and 1858. | Before the latter date 
his younger son, Robert, was already a member of the House of Commons, for, in 1853 he 
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444.—LORD LEICESTER, BY MARK GERHARDT. 446.—ANNE LADY HUNSDON, BY LUCAS DE HEERE. 
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447 and 448—VAN DYCK’S PORTRAITS OF THE SECOND EARL OF SALISBURY AND OF HIS 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, LADY CRANBORNE. 
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449.—VAN DYCK’S PORTRAIT OF THE TENTH EARL AND COUNTESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND THEIR DAUGHTER. 
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was returned for Stamford and was also elected to an All Souls Fellowship. His political writings 
soon attracted attention, and the thirty-three articles which, in the course of years, he 
contributed to the Quarterley Review have been aptly called the “ mirror of his mind.” 
Though a Tory, he saw, as clearly as Disraeli, that the result of Parliamentary reform, 
which already had gone far and was threatening to go farther, meant a complete review 
of the Conservative position, and how to adapt old principles to existing conditions was the 
problem constantly before his eyes. 
When Lord Russell’s Reform Bill of 
1866 proved unacceptable to the House 
of Commons, Robert Cecil—now 
Lord Cranborne, owing to his elder 
brother’s death—joined the third 
Derby-Disraeli Ministry, and agreed 
to the measure of reform that was 
at first proposed. When the majority 
of the Commons, led by Gladstone, 
broke down the various limitations as 
set up in the Bill, Cranborne resigned, 
feeling unable to accept household 
suffrage. He was again a member of 
the House of Commons when the new 
electorate brought Gladstone into 
power, and in March, 1868, spoke 
against Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment. In the next month, however, 
he succeeded his father, and continued 
his opposition in the House of Lords. 
Feeling that the new conditions had 
put Liberalism more or less perman- 
ently into power, he then became 
Chairman of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, and was probably much surprised 
when the 1874 election made Disraeli 
Prime Minister with a strong majority 
at his back. One of his chief political 
maxims was to accept a fait accomplh. 450.—THE FIRST LORD SALISBURY’S TOMB. 

Thus, as a candidate for the House of 

Commons, he had dropped Protection. Now he sank his differences with Disraeli, and took over, 
first, the Indian Secretaryship and then Foreign Affairs. Many of us still remember the return of 
Disraeli and Salisbury in 1878 after signing the Peace of Berlin. Still more of us remember 
Salisbury as leader of his party after 1881, and the events of his two periods of premiership need 
not here be recited. Hatfield saw changes and developments during his time of ownership and 
was a great centre for political society, Sovereigns and statesmen from many climes being visitors 
there. His eldest son, the present marquess is one of a band of five distinguished brothers. He 
was Under Secretary at the Foreign Office for three years before his father’s death in 1903, and 
then became Privy Seal, as his grandfather had been in 1858. Now he again holds that office, 
and leads the Lords. But he has spent the last Parliamentary recess as chief of the Imperial 
Commission that has visited Australia and has forged additional links binding the Empire. 
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E have seen, with some surprise, that, despite the engrossing affairs of State carried 

on by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, both as Secretary and as Lord Treasurer, he 

yet found time to devise and control the planning and building of his mansion 

‘ae in the Strand and of Hatfield House (page 314). But even there his architectural 

activities did not end, for in far away Dorsetshire he created out of a ruined hunting lodge 

a manor house that remains no more altered than Hatfield, and is as admirable a type of 
a modest country dwelling as the latter is of a great nobleman’s seat. 

Fully half a dozen years before he became possessed of the Hatfield estate his connection 
with Cranborne and its Chase had commenced. We find, in a letter of January, 1601, from 
John Boden, or Budden, his steward, the phrase, ‘‘ Before your honour did purchase the manor,” 
and in the following August Budden reports to Cecil that £1000 “‘ may well be made ”’ by felling 
timber, and “ yet trees convenient spared for necessary use.” But, apart from the manor estate, 

) there were extensive 
lands in various parishes 
that had belonged to the 
dissolved Priory of 
Cranborne, and _ these 
only came to Cecil by 
grant from James I in 
1607, a date which has 
sometimes been erro- 
neously taken as that 
ona which? Cecil first 
acquired the manor. 

Between the chalk 
fillssethat. form’ the 
section of the plain 
which lives south of 
Salisbury city, and the 
fertile lowlands that 
encompass Wimborne 
Minster there lies a 
district largely composed 
of woodlands and waste, 
the eastern boundary of 
which must at one time 
have approached the 
western limits of the 
New Forest district. 
Here our Plantagenet 
Kings occasionally 
hunted. But there were 
considerable agricultural 
lands along the southern 
limits of the Chase, so 
that the habitations of 
farmers and of crafts- 
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452.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR, circa 1610. 
The east wing was either never erected or was demolished. 
bs ce foresters and keepers, arose 
Ws under the shadow of the church 
and the manor house. Thus, 
in the eighteenth century, 
we Hutchins describes Cranborne 
as an “‘ ancient market town on 
the north-east confines of the 
week ; ¢ 

Bopnciss? 2 _~—scounty, situated in a parish 
ye Sponnntre: © peianeee cata peice, peat eee covering 13,000 acres, the 

dia ne fh pt bccacae) afb vole hrcurlam is p ea: . 
he vend ae Sagan fen ea ome age a ; largest in Dorset, although, 

te dap, deyr De i a 

Beek, Bor on see tomfet Gates grt mn ; from its forest character, never 
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one of the more populous. 

In Henry VIII’s time the 

dwellings did no more than line 

| a single roadway, for Leland 
Ls calls it— 


a prety thorough fair, and for one 

street meatly welle builded. There 

rennith a fleting bek thorough it 

He and passid down thorough the streat 
4° self on the right hond. 

The Domesday Surveyors had 

found that “the King holds 

Creneburn,” but William Rufus 

soon after alienated it to Robert 

Fitz Hamon of Gloucester and 

Glamorgan fame. His vast 

possessions were carried by his 

ng daughter to Robert, Henry I’s 

ip illegitimate son, whom he made 

Earl of Gloucester. Earldom 

and estates descended from him 

to the house of Clare, and thus, 

in 1280, the earl, as Lord of 

Cranborne, claims “‘free chase”’ 

and jurisdiction, the latter 
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men taken in the 
Poor On-~ open 
suspicion ”’ of poach- 
ing, from whom he 
took “ emendals ”’ if 
convicted in his 
court. An inquisition 
taken in 1362 still 
shows the manor 
with its appurten- 
ances as held by the 
Earls of Gloucester 
of the King for the 
Beqvice.of two 
knight’s fees, and we 
Meat that “‘ there. is 
therein a capital 
messuage which is 
worth with the fruit 
and herbage 12d.” 
Such ownership, 
however, did not 
restrain the Royal 
hunting rights, and 
there are traceable, 
from the Close and 
other Rolls, fourteen 
visits of King John 
to Cranborne, as we 
can see from his 
“Itinerary”? in the 
twenty - second 
Volume of “the 
peArcheologia.”’ . It 
i therefore;- not 
surprising that the 
name of King John’s 
modge ‘has been 
freely assigned to the 
Plantagenet manor 
house, and spoken of 
as if it had remained 
a Royal possession. 
What it had once 
been like we can 
gather from John 
Norden. In _ 1605 
he was employed 
eyaiopert’ Cecil 
—who had been 
created Viscount 
Cranborne in the 
previous year—to 
make a complete 
survey or “terrier ”’ 
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of the lordship. 
in Latin, that— 
The lord of the manor holds in his own hands the ancient house or hall of the manor in the form of a castle constructed 
of white stone almost demolished in which are held the Courts of the Manor, as well View of Frank Pledge as Three 


Weeks Courts and the Chase courts which are called Wood courts—situated in a certain low lying place next the church 
there, of which house the ground plan and south aspect are expressed below. 


It is preserved at Hatfield, and on the first page (Fig. 453) we are told, 


As a matter of fact, it is both the south and east aspects that Norden drew. On the left we see 
the west gable of the hall (Fig. 453k) standing up stark, and no part appears to have retained 
its roof except the eastern building (L). Here it was, no doubt, that justice was administered by 
the lord’s steward, and ‘“‘ emendals ”’ were taken from those who broke the forest law ; so that, 
as late as 1625, Henry Sherfield, agent to the second Earl of Salisbury— 
Presented that William Grace of Berwick St. John in Wilts, shepherd, had placed a halter in the hedge of his garden to 
take the deer coming there and he came into Court, confessed, and submitted to the mercy of the Court. Ordered that 
he should be committed to the prison of the Chase, to the dungeon of the capital messuage of Cranborne, to the custody 
of the bailiff of the Lord for three days. 
Norden’s 1605 plan and drawing make it clear that, at that’ time, Robert Cecil had not yet begun 
renovating and enlarging the ancient building. ‘They show us that the manor house had an 
undercroft containing offices, the great kitchen under the hall (c) evidently having a vault 
supported on two stone pillars, an arrangement which we still find, although the treatment is of 
later date (Fig. 473). ‘The main floor was reached—much in the manner of a Norman keep—by 
an exterior stairway (G) giving into a porch, and the porch opening into a large “ vestibulum ” 
(D), from which the hall would be entered. Vestibule and hall were divided by a thick wall 
with apertures at its south end, forming doorways from each room on each floor on to a newel 
stair (E). At the south-west corner of the hall there was a square projection, forming a sort of 
low tower (A). If Robert Cecil found most of the roof and the exterior details gone, the thick 
walls up to the crenellations must have been standing strong and compact, for he retained them. 
But the south-west excrescence he enlarged and raised to tower height, using the space for an 
ample staircase (Fig. 472) ; and in order to get an approach to symmetry he built a fellow to it 
at the south-west end (Fig. 454). But, though he re-fenestrated everywhere, he did not insist on 
complete symmetry, but kept the old newel stair, with its projecting masonry (Fig. 455). To the 
centre of this elevation he added a three-arched loggia, or porch, with room above (Fig. 458). 
From the north side he removed the exterior stairway, but again gave character to the 
elevation by adding a loggia (Fig. 463), likewise of three arches, but with slightly projecting ends 
in the form of broad pilasters enriched with strapwork cartouches. ‘There is enrichment in the 
frieze above the arches and in the parapet above the cornice. The parapet also has strapwork 
achievements at the ends, and a great panel of the arms and supporters of Cecil after he became 
Earl of Salisbury in the centre. ‘This delightful bit of Renaissance, Italian in form if Flemish in 
enrichment, is made harmonious with the Gothic buttresses of the main building by running 
up them pairs of Jacobean pilasters in tiers. The whole treatment is picturesquely engaging, but 
is a use of forms, originally structural, merely to please the eye, so that Mr. Gotch very properly 
remarks : 


It is apparent here how completely and frankly the designer used architectural features merely as ornaments, without 
any reference to utility. Pilasters can indeed at no time have been of any great constructional use ; their chief function 
must have been to link detached pillars to the main structure ; but here they are applied in a barefaced manner simply 
and solely by way of ornament. ‘The two lower stages carry nothing whatever, and the obelisks that crown the topmost 
stage are merely there as a finish to the pilasters, and not because they are necessary to the structure. And so in the 
porch, the corbels in the spandrels of the arches are introduced merely to fill the space and to produce a break in the 
cornice, and there is no attempt to carry them up through the parapet perhaps because of the difficulty that might have 
supervened in connection with the panel containing the coat-of-arms. 
This may have been the whole of Robert Cecil’s initial scheme of alteration, but it did not supply 
the accommodation necessary for a King, even when out a-hunting, and James’s addiction to 
the chase was so strong and well recognised that it behoved his chief courtiers and Ministers to 
be in a position to gratify him in this respect. It was, very likely, quite as much to please their 
master as to gratify themselves that Suffolk possessed himself of Lulworth and Salisbury 
of Cranborne. ‘To render the latter suitable, wings had to be built on, and the amenity of the 
environment was increased by various architectural features, such as the pavilions (Fig. 457), 
set at angles, roofed in unison with the house towers, and connected by the archway which forms 
the entrance to the forecourt (Fig. 451). 
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A surviving plan, the 
centre portion of which 
is reproduced (Fig. 452), 
gives the whole scheme 
of house and grounds, 
occupying a rectangular 
area of 333ft. across from 
north to south, and of 
551ft. from east to west. 
The outer west enclosure 
is called “‘ wheare the 
mount is.’’ Between 
that and the house isa 
“garden,” while north 
and south of both are 
orchards. The south 
enclosure is called “ the 
courte garden,” and, to 

oe ee : aoe the north, below the 
457.—THE GATE-HOUSE. “tarris”’ the enclosure 
is called “the courte: 
It is entered through a 
Jacobean gateway with 
scrolled. and obelisked 
superstructure, beyond 
which is an avenue 
leading down to the 
water. Over that is a 
bridge, the making of 
which is mentioned in 
the accounts. ‘This may 
have been the ceremon- 
ious entrance, leading up, 
as it does, to the more 
important and ornate of 
the two loggias, this one 
being particularly termed 
“ the “portch? on, tie 
plan. East of the house 
are three enclosures, the 
centre one being the 
kitchen garden. South of 
it isthe “ privie garden,” 
and north of it “the 
woodd courte.” 

Thus, as an example 
of an early seventeenth 
century garden it is very 
complete. It has not the 
elaboration and_ extent 
of what we have seen 
Salisbury creating at 
Hatfield. It possesses 
ete > 3 SE | both size and incident, 
458.—THE SOUTH PORCH, OR LOGGIA. but it has the domestic 


Lt le ee a el 


modesty of Lawson’s 
‘“New Orchard,” rather 
than the palatial char- 
acter of the garden of 
Lord Bacon’s “Essay.” 
The division into nine 
rectangles was a favourite 
scheme with Jacobean 
designers. In the 
Smithson set of drawings 
we find such, both for 
Wollaton in Nottingham- 
shire and for Ham in 
Surrey. Ona huge scale, 
it was also the basic 
principle of the Audley 
End lay-out (Fig. 314), 
where, also, we find one 
of the sections bounded 
by a mount. 

As regards the house, 
the plan shows a perfectly 
symmetrical treatment of 
the wings towards the 
south. ‘There is now no 
trace of an east wing, 
and that to the west 
was largely reconstructed 
in 1645; so\that it is 
uncertain whether the 
plan represents an inten- 
tion or a realisation. The 
important entertainments 
given to King James | 
suggest the latter. His 
apartment occupied the 
second floor of the old 
building, half the first 
floor being taken up by 
the upper part of the 
hall, and the other half 
beme 9 - the prince's 
chamber-*—_T-he  base- 
ment plan shows “ the 
oulde kitchen”’ under the 
hall, and also a new 
kitchen using part of the 
east wing, and rising up 
to first-floor level. It has 
a “surveying place”’ next 
to it, and pantries, larders 
and cellars about it. 

Although the place, 
as we shall see, suffered 
in the Civil Wars and 
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needed some reconstruction, and although, being seldom used by its owners, a measure of decay 
and dilapidation fell upon it, yet there it stands a good deal as its first Cecil owner created it. 
Never was a translation from Gothic to Renaissance—retaining much of the former, while 
sympathetically adding much to the latter—performed with greater success, and the charm of 
Cranborne, as it strikes the visitor to-day, was well expressed by Mr. Christopher Hussey, who 
wrote upon it in Country Life in 1924: 

No architectural work of the English Renaissance has caught so gracefully the fantastic mingling of Italian forms and 

native uses as the north loggia here. ‘The waves of that revolution lapped the green shores of England ever so gently ; 

but nowhere with a sound so musical. ‘The silver of their spray bedewed the ruins of King John’s rude lodge and turned 
them into a fairy palace of the woods. 

As with Hatfield so with Cranborne, the building accounts, telling of what was done and by 
whom, have largely survived. King James was at Cranborne in 1607, but although it would appear 
that a roof had already been put on and that some interior accommodation had been arranged, 
yet he cannot have lodged in the house. Probably, building operations were then in full swing, 
although the surviving accounts do not commence until the following year, towards the end of 
which we find Budden receiving {400 “ to defray charges of works and reparations at Cranborne 
and Old Sarum,” the latter having been granted to Cecil in the previous year. For Cranborne 
he receives larger sums in 1609, and during that year the garden is being made and planted. 
Montagu Jennings,whom we have seen busy at Hatfield (page 327), paid a visit,‘ being sent thither 
by your Honours appointment to survey the garden plat” at Cranborne. In the following year 
John Tradescant sends in a “ bill of charges being sent to plant trees at Cranborne.” Building 
operations are then in charge of Thomas Hooper, and he, more often than Budden, receives 
the money to meet expenses, including those for garden making and keeping. In 1610 we 
find him sending particulars of the building operations to Salisbury, and at the same time 
thanking him for having appointed him Keeper of the Chase. Among the accounts which he 
provides for the nine months ending in July, 1611, we find the following items : 


£1 Se 
To the gardner in Borde wadges. ah se oh A Ss s on aS ae El? (O07 
Labourers in garden upon daye worke. .. J “8 i me oe He ae eM 53 ibe 
Labourers in removinge earth by taskes. ap on in By Re te ae Se 20713705 
Plants and privet gathered. bn a ies “ih * Ea He ue ae a eta eka = 
Fruite trees and bringing them. 3°) Our 
Cartes in bringing home privets. LO ele 
Osiers, twiggs and poles. Lh Pgiae 
Weeding garden. 4 $i a oF a ie a oe ee - O°: | Garas 
Barrowes and Conels for garden. = 3 nie es oe e a oh “a % Qa) Teaaee 
Digginge gravell. 13 2004 
Bringinge gravell. Pe. he el 
Hedginge west garden. ce a » ike a e a on We oh 33,10. cede 
For finishinge all in garden. BO ie ie bs ie “- te =i es dis 20's) OOn 


During these nine months, moreover, there was much brickmaking with a view to building the 
garden walls. Work, too, is still going on inside, as the accounts shows a payment to “ Geyners ”’ 
for ‘‘ wynescote.”’ May this not refer to our acquaintance Jenever, who did so much joinery at 
Hatfield? A comparison of the wainscoting and chimneypieces at the two houses will show 
that there is great likeness between their joinery work. 

The accounts make it clear that the place was in an incomplete condition when King James 
again hunted at Cranborne in 1609. It would seem that the old kitchen was still in use, for it is 
not until November, 1610, that “‘ Arnold the freemason ” is paid £40 “in part of {250 agreed 
upon to build a tarryce & a kitchen.”’ In other respects the interior will, by then, have presented 
much the appearance that it does now, the accounts for the summer of 1609 showing that 
sumptuous decorative materials had been obtained. 


June 20th. To one Jeff. handcocks for a sute of gillt Lether pee w'" creat Large pictures 


in them ; : Bf se 3 xxxvj!l 
June 23rd. To a Dutchman for a Clock bought of hime .. vii. 
July 4th. To Willm Occould Epon his Bill for windowe Curtains, Chaires. & Stoolles wh 

other chardges .. xcey sya 
July 6th. To Daniell Wynch upon a bill for Andirons fyer shovell & tonngues bought for 

Cranborne - ix ie 

uth, To one Mr Androes for a Sute of ‘tapestrye hangings bought of him for x 
Cranborne Ss iii xvi! xv* 


14th. ‘To Mr Higgin, ee a bill for sweete powder bought of him to lay among the 
lynnen .. “ ae em ‘ : ; é xlij* viii 
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July 35th. To Mr Midleton the lynnen draper upon his bill for all kinds of houshold lynnen 
bought of him for Cranborne house , : : = exxvif it ie 
XX 
To Mr Singleton upon his bill for bedding and hangings with other necessaries .. ean 
Aug. roth. To Mrs Baker the seamster upon her bill for makinge of all the lynnen_... ea vit) viiis ini 
Clee 
Suma. ue io a us iS a Ne ‘ is oe ) Tn Ku oe eae 


The system of setting down the amounts is peculiar, we should write £80 instead of #{", and 
£400 instead of ;§; ". 

Seven days after the last entry the King appears to have arrived, and to have been entertained 
at a dinner sufficient, indeed, but yet simple when compared to the elaborate Royal feastings 
of which we have complete accounts of King James’s time. Some of the principal items of the 
Cranborne dinner on August 15th, 1609, are: 


ij Mouttonse-and a half at xis. the Carkese—beef i side, xxvis. viiid——vele x yoints—lame I carkese—vij copele of rabets 

—yvyj dozon peegonse—checkense 11j dozon. 
Oysters cost 11s. 6d., and the total expenditure was {11 tos: 4d. The clerk of the kitchen was, 
no doubt, thoroughly efficient at his job, although orthography had not been one of his studies, 
so that among other requisites for the catering he includes “‘ bouttor, lemanse, Polets, seugar, 
pepor, nutmegese, resands of the sonn.”” Even to produce this comparatively modest banquet 
the cooks were evidently put to it, for we hear of various utensils having to be borrowed, as well as 
a cook, for a payment is made ‘“‘ to my L“ Chamberlaine’s cook that was borrowed to worke at 
Cranborne’”’: the said Lord Chamberlain, being, of course, the Earl of Suffolk, who only became, 
as we have seen, Lord Treasurer two years after Salisbury’s death in 1612. There was so little 
room in the small and incomplete house that 2s. was given “ for a:roome at the signe of the 
bell to laye in the provigion for Cranborne.’’ As to this Royal visit, a note on the flyleaf of a 
Bible once belonging to the Coker family was copied by Hutchins and reads : 


A.D. 1609 the 17" day of Aug, our Kinge James came to Cranborne in the afternone, betwene the houres of five and 
six of the clock, and so rested the night. The next day being the 18 of Aug, he came into our chase and hunted in 

M" Howles’ Walk, and Killed a buck, and in M' Ranger’s walk and Killed a buck, and so returned to Cranborne to the Courte 

there ; and the 19 day he dod come into William Morgayn’s walk, and ther he killed to bucks, and the same day he 
killed one in M" Howles’ Walk and the hunting baing ended he took his choch and went to the Quene’s Majestie at the 

Court at Tarante. 

No sooner was the King gone than the work at Cranborne was resumed. ‘There are payments 
in November to “one Androes a merchant” for tapestry hangings, and of {£5 to John de Critz 
—described as “ Jo. de Creet the King’s serjaunt painter ”—‘‘ for making of yo" ho: picture.” 

The garden walls and the forecourt work, with its pavilion-like lodges, are only part of the 
building which went on in 1611, when also we get more furnishing accounts, the bill of Singleton, 
the upholsterer, including such items as : 

to highe turky stoules w'" whitground at 11s 4d a peece. Be bs shy ute se ier ed 
2 highe backe stoules of turky work whitground 20s. 4d. a peece. .. z Re i i ZITA, 
1 great Chear of Turkey work with Elboyes, whitground. ae se Bes 
13 yds. of yellowe buckrume for Cafses for 10 stoules 2 highe back stoules & I chear. 1s off roe 
3 qtrers of a yard of green saye for the bottome of the long quishing of green damaske. .. I 
1 bagg of tick for the long quishinge. a: ae ; 3 
8 pound of fethers for the long quishinge. : as ‘ é 2 
All came from London, and there is an item of 1s. “‘ for carying the cheares & ae to Holborn.” 
By the end of the year grounds and house had, probably, been as fully laid out, built and furnished 
as so prudent a financier as the first earl ever intended that it should be. So far as surviving 
accounts show, a total sum of £3,048 19s. 1d. was spent on the works at Cranborne from 1608 
till July, 1612, when he died. His extravagant son, William Cecil, then succeeded as second 
Earl of Salisbury. We have seen Clarendon describing him as a man who only in hunting and 
hawking was really at home (page 337), and so would be just the right sort of a host for James I 
when he visited the Chase. We, therefore, find touches of splendour being added in preparation 
for further Royal visits. We read that the King’s bedroom was hung with tapestry, and contained 
—besides the “feild bedstead”? hung with green and watchet damask and surmounted by 
seven “ guilt knobbes ”—one chair, two high stools, one low stool, two long cushions, one 
folding table and one cupboard. Several other bedrooms were still more sumptuous. The 
‘ West 'Terrett ’ chamber had a bed hung with “cloth of silver with Teffety traynes with gold 
lace, & 1 counterpoynt of covering of white taffety with gould lace.” In the great chamber 
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(shown in the plans as 
above the hall and next 
to the King’s chamber) 
we find as follows : 


g peeces of guilded leather, 
Io pictures of Turcks, 
Z great chaire, 2 back 
chaires, 8 highe stooles, 
6 square cushions all of 
Turkey work, 1 longe draw- 
inge ‘Table, 1 square table, 
1 cobberd, x long Turkey 
carpet. 


Even more elaborately 
got up was the earl’s 
own chamber, which 
contained, among other 
fine gear : 


5 peeces of Tapestry hang- 
ings, 1 woll quilt, 1 field 
bedsteed with Tester Valens 
head cloth, 15 curtaynes all 
of blew and Carnacion 
demaske, 1 quilt of Carna- 
cion taffety 8 guilt knobbes, 
t downe bed, and boulster, 
1 fustian blankett, 2 wollen 
blankets, 1 yellow rugge, 
2 downe pillows, 1 chaire, 
1 high stool. 


The complete inventory 
of these rooms is inter- 
esting as showing how 
Cranborne was furnished 
Meetheshirst/ half of 
James I’s reign by a man 
almost as extravagant as 
the third Earl of Dorset, 
who, at that very time 
was introducing at Knole 
furniture of which the 
survivors are the best 
examples of the highest 
quality that could be 
produced by the joiners 
and upholsterers, of the 
day. Yet there is still an 
almost medizval absence 
of all that class of pieces 
to put things in, that is, 
of our cupboards and 
wardrobes, our chests of 
drawers and cabinets. 
Nor do we yet find chairs 
in sets. One chair with 
arms and two without 


is the most to be found 
in any room, but stools, 466.—THE NORTH AND WEST ELEVATIONS. 
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forms, window-seats, made comfortable by the abundance of cushions, formed the general seating 
accommodation. 

James I enjoyed the.hospitality of the complete house in 1615, and again three years later. 
The entertainment could now be on a far grander scale than in 1609. ‘The local slaughterman 
provided “‘ 3 beeves, 48 muttons, 20 veales, 33 lambes, 38 neates tongues, 43 udders, 56 marrow 
bones, 5 deeres tongues.” From London came “2 doz capons at 3/4d. 2 doz Pulletts at 2/4d. 
2 doz herns. 1 doz Bitterns. 9 gulles. 4.doz pewetts. 2 doz Godwitts. 4 doz Quailes.” Moreover, 
from the Cranborne neighbourhood came some forty-six further dozens of various sorts of poultry, 
together with 800 eggs and 87olb. of butter. These were ordinary goods, but among the 
delicacies were : 


Eight Westphalia gammons, 7 lb Olives, 8 lb Capers, pickeld lemons, preserved Barberies, pine apple seed, Almond paiste 
sinamonds, Sturgeon, one kegg. Hartychoakes, 10 doz fresh Salmons, Lobsters & Crabs, 20 doz & 6 Great Mullets, Bace, 
Cungers, Seabreames, plaice, flounders, rooo opened oysters, gurnetts, soles, troutes, 2 doz eeles, 1400 prauns, and 150 
cowcumbers. 
A whole army of menials had to be collected for the service. ‘Three men are busy at the bakehouse 
for a fortnight, assisted during five days by “ gregorie one eye.” At the head of the scullery 
department was Roger Platterface, while for service of the many hogsheads of beer and sack, 
claret and white wine the cellarer will have had many helpers, some of whom, it is to be feared, 
were also liberal consumers, for we learn that ‘“‘ Thomas Foreman was drunk at the time of 
the King’s visit to Cranborne.” Still, Royal orgies were repeated, for we find James again at 
Cranborne in the last year of his life. But under his successor there are very different scenes. 
The earl, as we have seen, while hoping to be well with both sides, gradually leaned more and 
more towards that of the Parliament. Yet Cranborne fared badly. ‘The steward was Sam 
Stillingfleet—as devoted to the care of goods as afterwards was his famous son, the bishop, to 
the care of souls—and when, in April, 1643, the clash of arms threatens to invade this distant 
corner of Dorset, he writes : : cane 


We are here yet, God be praised, reasonable quiet in these parts near us, but in continual fear as well of rogues as soldiers, 
who range up and down the country taking men’s goods by force. Rents come in very slow. Men are unwilling to pay. 


He takes no risks. ‘The fine furniture is packed and sent across the Solent to Carisbroke 
Castle. This included the withdrawing-room suite, and the chairs in the King’s, the Lord’s, 
and other principal chambers. Hangings and bedding were made up into bundles. ‘That of the 
withdrawing-room, for instance, is ‘‘ marked with H ” and contains : 


2 longe cushions of damaske one needlework carpet lined with satyn of bridges. Two short Turkey carpets, 4 windowe> 
curtains of blew & yellow. say Six pieces of hangings of greene cloth embroidered with his Lod’ps arms. 


This was done none too soon, for Stillingfleet’s next news is : 


That Sunday 28 May 11 o’clock after sermon the quarter master took up Cranborne for the Lord General Marquis of 
Hertford, and Prince Maurice for the whole army of 4,000. Mr Boothe, the Lord General’s Steward did him (Lord 
Salisbury) many curtesies for Mr Kirkham’s sake. When he was told by S(am) S(tillingfleet) that the household stuff 
was removed, he sware he was a roundheaded ———., and that the Army should be quartered there. When the Lord 
Marquis Hertford commanded no hurt should be done Cranborne house, within 4 an hour after, 5 or 600 of the Prince’s 
regiment broke into it in an instant, pulled out iron bars and casements, and carried away everything which was portable, 
and plundered one of their Captains of his portmantle and £50 in money which he had left there. They broke into the 
House keepers study and took his box of accounts and divers things of value. They brake open a trunk of court roles, 
pulling some to pieces and scattering others about the house and court, offering some to sale and throwing others in the 
river. ‘They killed a hundred sheep, most of them in the house, leaving it more nasty than any slaughter house. ae 
insomuch that the general threatened to hang the first causers of the plundering. All this on the Lord’s day. But Sir 
Ja. Hamildon on Wednesday returned with his regiment of horse and foot, and defaced more of the house. They often 
threatened with fearful oaths to pull down the house and burn it. 


The house was looted of what had been left in it, the west building was burnt, the terrace 
balustrading was torn down. Not much further damage, therefore, could well be committed 
when the tide of war brought Cromwell and his army in October, 1645. But the same lack of 
discipline prevailed, so that Stillingfleet writes : 
I was then damnified by the country men that came in with their carriages, in my peas and hay which they carried away, 
in my grass and wheat which they ate with their horses, & in burning up my hedges (besides the hurt done to my Lord 
in burning up the gates at the Manor House). 
That, however, was the last of the storms that did havoc at Cranborne, and Salisbury, prosperously 
posing as a Commonwealth man, set to work on repairs. In 1647 Thomas Fort, no doubt an early 
member of the family of builders much employed afterwards by the restored Stuarts, pays a visit 
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467.—THE HALL, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


468.—THE HALL, LOOKING NORTH-WEST. 
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4’70.—THE LIBRARY IN THE WEST WING. 
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and makes a report. Much repair is 
necessary to terrace balustrades, to 
battlements and to roofs. The damage 
to the west building is so serious that 
_it is very largely a matter of re-build- 
ing. It then took the form which it 
now presents (Fig. 464), and is one of 
the very early examples in England of 
the hipped roof. As such it has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones, but we 
gather from Fort’s report that one 
Captain Rider was the designer, for 
Fort writes : 
As for the forme of the roofe in that design 
which Captaine Rider drew, it is more agree- 
able to the forme of the house than any other 
as yet demonstrated. Consider the high 
turrets and the low turrets, and looke upon 
Captain Rider’s roofe and they doe agree. 
Howsoever it agrees to look on, I am sure 
its better for all that end of the house for 
the defence of the weather, for as fast as the 
weather cometh up, it flyeth off every way, 
whereas now the gable ends, poining ends, 


and battlements retain the water and rotts 
the timber when the sun shines. 


Rider, however, does seem to have oS 
been connected with Inigo Jones, for : 471 -—AT THE TOP OF 
among his charges on account of the 
Cranborne re-building are two jour- 
neys thither from Wilton, at which 
place Inigo Jones and John Webb 
were then engaged in building the 
famous single and double cube rooms 
for Lord Pembroke—another of the 
earls who had reconciled themselves 
to the Commonwealth Government. 
The advantage of the hipped roof 
in exposed situations is very clearly 
put by Fort, and certainly he and 
Rider were determined to make the 
roof rainproof, for the pitch is remark- 
ably high. ‘The hipped roof was still 
a new form in England. Whether it 
was used at Ham House by Vavasor 
when he built it in 1610, or whether 
an alteration was made there at some 
date nearer 1649, when such a form | 
of roof appears on it in a miniature, 
is uncertain. We find a low hipped 
roof in Inigo Jones’s first draft for 
the Whitehall Banqueting House, 
dating from 1615, but a flat roof was 
substituted when the actual building 
took eplace. ‘There_is, on an old 
Chevening estate map, a little picture 
of the house as it was when first built, on : a EL” 
about 1630, and almost certainly from 472.—THE STAIR IN THE SOUT 
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474.— DOORWAY TO THE PLANTAGENET NEWEL STAIR. 


Inigo Jones’s design, which has a pro- 
nounced hipped roof. But that at 
Cranborne is the earliest of which we 
have definite date and detail. Those 
at Tyttenhanger and Thorpe, where 
John Webb was architect, and that at 
Coleshill, designed by Roger Pratt, are 
examples that belong to pre-Restoration 
times indeed, but only very few years 
before 1660. 

Although the second Lord Salis- 
bury repaired the house and brought 
back the fine gear that had been sent 
for safety to Carisbroke, yet we do not 
hear of his being there, although the 
Chase must have had attractions for 
him. Still less was Cranborne used 
by his grandson, who, in 1678, sent 
the contents of four of the chambers to 
Salisbury House. The fifth earl, how- 
ever, paid it more than one flying visit. 
We find him there in 1708, borrowing 
£10 from his steward and visiting Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Wilton House. Eight 
years later he is there again, and stays 
a whole week. But there is nothing of 
the profuse revelry of the second earl’s 
time, for the total expenses of the visit 
come to no more than f21. After that 
came a much longer period of neglect, 
and when Hutchins was there, taking 
notes for his “‘ History of Dorset,” in the 
early days of George III, he speaks of 
the hall as the only good room. Not 
until 1863 do renovations appear to have 
been instituted. Those were the days 
of the second marquess, whom we saw 
actively building and repairing at Hat- 
field, where, however, he dictated a fairly 
full list of his alterations and introduc- 
tions before his death in 1868. He 
does not appear to have done the same 
for Cranborne, so that it is difficult to 
differentiate exactly between original and 
imitative work. Entering the house by 
the south loggia (Fig. 460), we find 
ourselves in the “ screens,” with a door 
facing us into the north loggia. To the 
right of us are two doorways, but they 
lead no longer to butteries and kitchens, 
for those are reached down the old newel 
stair (Fig. 474), which opens on to the 
corner of the screens passage. The hall 
screen (Fig. 467) is of the old type 
that we saw at Bramshill, namely, with 
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two arched entrances, and it has the same features of pilasters flanking the arches, which 
have carved spandrels and a central pendant. At Cranborne, however, the material is not stone, 
but wood, and has some resemblance to the earlier and somewhat more refined example at 
Cold Ashton (Fig. 153). There, the hall being low, the cornice of the screen reaches the 
ceiling. But the Cranborne hall is lofty, and from its south-east corner a flight of steps carries 
you up to the gallery, that has a solid balustrade of arched panels. The hall is lit north and 
west by high windows above the wainscoting, with tapestries between them (Fig. 468). To the 
south, a double transomed window has its sill near the ground, and matches the other ground 
floor windows on this elevation. Two of them belong to the old west tower reconstructed 
by Robert Cecil to accommodate his staircase. That takes the form of an open well with 
continuous newel posts, as in the south staircase at Audley End. It has, however, no 
carving—not even the turning which we find in the similar staircase of the Warden’s Lodge at 
New College, Oxford. The newel posts are plain to balustrade height, and then take the form 
of Doric columns supporting other square sections arranged as an arcade. From his staircase 
are reached the rooms in the west building, where, although at its reconstruction in 1647 it 
was re-roofed in so new a fashion, yet its interior fittings retain the Jacobean feeling. On the 
ground floor is a long room (Fig. 475) with two chimneypieces rising to the ceiling, the Doric 
columns of the lower half supporting a great shelf, where what should be a frieze is a huge 
bolection moulding. On it stands the richer upper tier, with fluted Ionic columns and strapwork 
ornamentation. In the library above (Fig. 470) is another pair of chimneypieces, variants of 
the same design. Here the columns are not in twos, but in threes. The general form, however, 
and much of the detail are the same, and closely resemble the description given by Jenever of 
some of his Hatfield chimneypieces. 


475.—THE ROOM BELOW THE LIBRARY IN THE WEST WING. 
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SOMERHILL, KENT 


SCORE of years ago I knew Somerhill vaguely as a house that showed gables among 

some trees from a road near Tonbridge. From such casual glance I conjectured a modern 
mansion “in the Elizabethan style.’’ But one day, at the Soane Museum, as I was looking 
through John Thorpe’s book of drawings, intent on realising the developments in house 
planning effected or aimed at by him, I came across a “‘ platt”” (Fig. 477) with ‘‘ Lo Clanrickard ” 
written below it and showing an arrangement of hall which I had fancied was individual to Charlton 
House in Kent. The hall still occupied the full breadth of the central portion of the house, but 
occupied it by its length and not by its width, as had been the medizval fashion continued by 
Thorpe and present at Audley End. ‘This arrangement gave greater depth to the central block of 
the house, which thus formed a link between the loosely knit, far-spreading plan still usual under 
Elizabeth and the square, compact house, two rooms thick in the centre, which, afterwards, was 
favoured by Inigo Jones. ‘To him had often been attributed Charlton House, although it had no 
touch of his direct Italian studies, but was in the Flemish manner of de Vries, from whom Thorpe 
so largely drew his detail. It was, therefore, interesting to find in Thorpe’s book a plan in every 
important respect identical with Charlton and having every likelihood of being of Thorpe’s 
invention, the departure in the form of the hall also occurring in a plan in his book for a small 
_ house “ for M’ Will” Powell.” I, therefore, at once sought to locate the “* Lo Clanrickard ”’ plan, 
and found that Richard Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde, had become seized of “ the South Frith 
manor of the Liberty of the Lowey of Tonbridge ” by his marriage, in 1601 or soon after, with the 


476.—THE PARK AND HOUSE, FROM THE WEST: PAINTED BY TURNER IN 1811. 
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widow of the Earl of Essex. This Richard Burgh 
was the grandson of the man who had resigned 
the headship of the Clan Rickard in Ulster and 
received back the estates from Henry VIII under 
English law, with the earldom. The fourth earl 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
essentially an Englishman. He was the third 
husband of Frances, Sir Francis Walsingham’s 
sole daughter and heir, for she was the widow of 
Sir Philip Sidney when she married the Earl of 
Essex—that brilliant star beloved by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, nevertheless, was forced to sign 
his death warrant after he was found guilty of 
treasonable, practices. He was executed in 
February, 1601, and appears to have left his 


4’77.—FIRST DRAFT OF A PLAN FOR 


SOMERHILL widow in poor circumstances, for she writes that 
Probably drawn by ¥. Thorpe about 1610. his whole estate was made over to sundry persons 
1, terrace between the wings on the west, or entrance, side;. for the payment of his debts, and that ‘‘ not £40 a 


Pa, hall, with panelled off interior porch at entrance, and year salett Hor them ienanecrcs my three poor 
dais at opposite end; 3, terrace between the wings on the 


east side; 4, winter parlour, now part of dining-room ; childreny’ Lt was, probably, in these circum- 
5, pantry, now corridor ; 6, “pastry,” now housekeeper’s’ stances that Elizabeth granted her the South Frith. 
room ; 7, wet larder, now pantry ; 8, kitchen, now gun- ; i 
room ; 9, ary larder, now part of justice room. The Lowy of Tonbridge was a great domain 
} depending upon the castle, which had been a 
possession of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. When the last earl was slain_at Bannockburn 
the estates were divided among heiresses, and,-whereas the castle and the North Frith, or 
Chase, came through one heiress to the Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, the South Frith, 
lying south of the river Medway, fell to the House of York and so to the Crown. 

After some temporary occupations Elizabeth gave it to the daughter of her trusted secretary 
and widow of two men whom she had favoured. ‘Tradition has it, indeed, that she was no less 
favourably disposed towards the third husband, for we read of Clanricarde in Hasted’s 
‘“ History of Kent”: 

It is no wonder this lady married him, when Smollet fays, he was a very handfome gallant young nobleman, and very like 

the late Earl of Effex ; infomuch, that the Queen, then tar advanced in years, made fome advance to him, which he 

declined. 
Until Clanricarde acquired it through his wife, the South Frith appears never to have been 
residential. But, though owning vast estates in Ireland, he had no English country abode, 
and, therefore, as again Hasted tells us, he here— 

built a large houle, at no fmall expence, on an eminence on the northern part of this eftate, which he did not finish till 

the latter end of K. James I’s reign, and gave it the name of Somerhill. 
As rain-water heads are details marking the completion of a house, anyhow as regards its exterior, 
and as at least one at Somerhill bears the date 1613, we may take that year as the time when 
Clanricarde first abode there. It may, therefore, be set down as contemporary with Hatfield, and 
shares with it the then unusual characteristic of being placed on an exposed eminence. The 
ground slopes away from Somerhill towards all four points of the compass, and, especially to the 
west, the outlook is immense, a glorious view being obtained that carries the eye beyond Kent 
into Surrey. ‘The position of the house on its tree-clad hill, with the water and the rich 
meads below, is well shown in the picture which Turner painted a century and more ago for the 
then owner of Somerhill, and which, after various ownerships, came lately under Messrs. Christie’s 
hammer and was acquired for the Scottish National Gallery (Fig. 476). It represents the western, 
or entrance, side (Fig. 478), and it is here that we find a complete set of rain-water heads and pipes 
of Lord Clanricarde’s time. The dated one is small, and is on the front wall of the south wing. 
The finest are on either side of the central gable (Fig. 483). There isa survival of Gothic feeling in 
the elaborated outline, with its curves, turrets and pendants, and in the enrichment of tin patterning. 
In the angles of the building the heads are shaped to fit the circumstances (Fig. 482), and here we get 
the initials of Richard and Frances Clanricarde. The date is half a dozen years later than the 
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fine and greatly diversified set of heads set up by the first Earl of Dorset at Knole, which lies some 
ten miles to the north. The Somerhill set is sufficiently similar to suggest the same master plumber, 
but there is no actual repetition. The patina of this old leadwork consorts well with the tone and 
texture of the Tunbridge Wells stone, of which the walling is composed. It is not wrought with a 
smooth face, and is, therefore, full of light and shade, while the irregular iron staining gives warmth 
and variety of colouring, harmonising with the weathered brickwork of the dignified chimney 
shafts, which mostly occur in pairs or threes, but sometimes in clusters of six, as on the northern 
wing of the east side (Fig. 480). ‘To the north side (Fig. 479) is attached the original stable court 
(Fig. 485), an arrangement not suggested on Thorpe’s plan, which gives the impression—as do also 
those of Kirby and Audley End (Fig. 313)—of being a first draft, which became modified, during 


480.—THE EAST, OR GARDEN, SIDE. 


the erection, in both exterior and interior details. A raised terrace occupies the space between the 
wings on both elevations, and the east end of the hall, raised as a dais, has continuous fenestration, 
which was to be either flush with or slightly recessed from the wall face. Eventually, however, 
the whole hall was pushed forward as a central projection, and both it and the saloon above had 
bay windows matching those of the wings. A similar bay, in place of a semicircular one, was 
used in the centre of the south end, while the north end was very largely re-designed. ‘The plan 
indicates no connection with the stable court (Fig. 486), but shows the north side repeating 
that to the south with central semicircle and side rectangular projections, one of the latter being 
part of the dry larder, and the other forming the two great ovens of the “ pastry.” All these 
projections were omitted, and two much more extensive ones—forming, indeed, short three-storeyed 
wings with flat roofs and crenellated parapets—were thrown out to meet the much lower office 
and stable buildings (Fig. 484). Moreover, the rapid slope of the ground at this point permitted of 
a well lighted undercroft running along the whole north wing, the rooms over it being raised 
somewhat higher than the other ground-floor rooms. Whether this arrangement, which places 
the kitchen at the low level, was adopted at the first building or was a subsequent alteration is a 
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481.—-FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


matter of uncertainty. ‘The original plan shows a pantry next to the hall on the west side, and a 
passage running to the kitchen and principal offices, but having, on this side, room for the usual 
“winter parlour,” nestling between hall and kitchen. South of the hall, the central room is a 
parlour, and the others were, no doubt, chambers, as much of the first floor was taken up by the 


482.—ORIGINAL ANGLE RAIN-WATER HEAD. 483.--ORIGINAL RAIN-WATER HEAD ON 
. THE WEST SIDE. 
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saloon, occupying the 
space over the hall, and 
the gallery running from 
end to end of the south 
side. Between these two 
principal entertainment 
rooms the great stair was 
located. 

Since its erection 
the house has been more 
than once drastically 
renovated inside, but 
little alteration, except to 
the windows (many of 
which have had _ their 
mullioning removed and 
then replaced), has been 
made to the exterior. It 
offers none of Thorpe’s 
elaborations — no strap- 
work achievements, no 
shaped gables, no sur- 
facing of classic orders ; 
the last occurring only 
on the porch, which is a 
modest edition of that 
at Wollaton. Somerhill 
is a simple and dignified 
house, typical of the 
usual English manner 
under Elizabeth and 
James and dissimilar in 
treatment to: the sone 
other house on the same 
plan. Charlton was built 

484.—THE OFFICE BUILDING STRETCHING OUT NORTH, FROM THE quite contemporaneously, 

ENTRANCE SIDE. and was ready for occu- 

pation in the year when 

the Somerhill rain-water heads were set up. But, whereas the latter is a stone-built and gabled 

house, the former is of brick and flat roofed, Octagonal chimney shafts set in clusters are, 

however, common to both edifices, which, moreover, have the same general form arising from 
the similarity of plan. 

Richard Earl of Clanricarde enjoyed the house which he had erected on his wife’s estate 
for nearly a quarter of a century, for he lived till 1636 in great prosperity and much in favour 
with Charles I. But his son saw his estates sequestered by Parliament, and after a while Somerhill 
was granted by Parliament to John Bradshaw for his “‘ great service ” of condemning Charles 
to death. He enjoyed possession until he died, very conveniently for himself, a year before 
the Restoration, which proved so untoward an event to his fellow-regicides who were still alive. 

Margaret, a granddaughter of the builder of the house, had married the Earl of Clancarty’s 
son, Lord Muskerry, and by her Somerhill was regained at the Restoration and became the scene 
of considerable festivities when, in 1664, the Queen was at Tunbridge Wells, “ the place of all 
Europe the most rural and simple and yet at the same time the most entertaining and agreeable,” 
as Count Grammont calls it in his Memoirs. He tells us how Miss Hamilton and other of the 
Queen’s ladies stayed at Somerhill with Lady Muskerry during this period, and “ they went every 
day to court or the court came to them.”” Grammont gives a most unflattering picture of Lady 


Muskerry ’s appear- 
ance, describing her 
as one— 


whose husband most 
assuredly never married 
her for beauty ; she was 
made like the generality 
of rich heiresses to 
whom just nature seems 
sparing of her gifts in 
proportion as they are 
loaded with those of 
fortune: she had the 
shape of a woman big 
with child, without 
being so; but had a 
very good reason for 
limping ; for of two legs 
uncommonly short one 
was much shorter than 
the other ; a face suit- 
able to this description 
gave the finishing touch 
to this disagreeable 
figure. 


Yet she found it by 
no means difficult to 
obtain husbands. 
Muskerry was close 
Covance Marl of 
Falmouth at the naval 
battle of Solebay in 
1665, when a cannon 
ball killed them both, 
and the Duke of York, 
standing by them, was 
“all covered with 
their blood.” Eleven 
years later Muskerry’s 
widow married the 
man who called 
himself Viscount 
Purbeck, although he 
never received a writ 
of summons as a peer, 
his legitimacy being 
questionable. Lady 
Chaworth writes soon 
after the marriage that 
“he makes what haste 
he can to consume his 
lady’s fortune by 
gaming and all other 
extravagance.’ He 
was only about 
twenty-one when he 
married, and eight 
years later was killed 
fearauel gt Liege. 
His widow appears to 
have been his equal in 
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486.—THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE OLD STABLE COURT, 
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expenditure, and did not 
mend matters by contract- 
ing a third marriage with 
“Beau” Feilding, otherwise 
Robert Feilding of Feilding 
Hall, Warwickshire, who 
‘““ wasted a fair income and 
became notorious for his 
many amours, even at the 
Court of Charles ie 
Somerhill had to be sold, 
and had belonged for forty 
years to the Woodgates 
when, in August, 1752, 
Horace Walpole, accom- 
panied by John Chute of 
the Vyne, was touring about 
Kent, and wrote hus 


impressions to his friend 
487.—THE SALOON OVER THE HALL. Bentley : 


Showing the new ceiling and wainscotings. 


A mile from the town (Ton- 
bridge) we climbed up the hill to 
see Summer Hill, the residence 
of Grammont’s Princess of 
Babylon.~ There is now scarce 
a road to it: the Paladins of 
those times were too valorous to 
fear breaking their necks ; and 
I much apprehend that la 
Muskerry and the fair 
Mademoiselle Hamilton must 
have mounted their palfreys and 
rode behind their gentlemen 
ushers upon pillions to the Wells. 
The house is little better than a 
farm, but has been an excellent 
one and is entire though out of 
repair. I have drawn the front 
of it to show you, which you are 
to draw over again to show me. 
It stands high, commands a vast 
landscape beautifully wooded 
and has quantities of large old 
trees to shelter itself, some of 
which might well be spared to 
open the view. 


The Woodgates owned 
other estates and were 


488.—THE HALL. 
Showing the edge of the dais at the east end and the new screen near the west, or e a aq : 
entrance, side. absentees, and so, when, in 


1810, P. Amsinck published 
his “‘ History of ‘Tunbridge Wells,” he tells us that farming operations were carried on right 


up to the walls of the house, of which the south wing was used as a barn. Yet he adds that the 
place was— 


In good repair and although divested of its former appendages of park and garden has suffered no mutilations, or what 

is generally more offensive, modern improvements. 
‘These, however, were impending. In 1821 the estate was sold by the Woodgates to James 
Alexander, who instituted much reparation in the manner of his day, when unfortunate 
imitations of the Gothic and Jacobean manners were coming into vogue. It was then that 
the ground floor of the south wing was made into one apartment and fitted as a library 
in a style which was thought to be Jacobean. It is a natural surmise that the Turner’s 
view was painted for the new “ improving” owner, and so it was stated in Christie’s 


g 


catalogue. But Mr. d’Avigdor Goldsmid 
says that— 


It appears that the Turner picture was painted in 
1811, and if so must have been painted for 
Mr. Woodgate, who presumably sold it with the 
house to the Alexanders. 


Afterwards it was acquired by Mr. Brockle- 
bank, who was approached by Sir Julian 
Goldsmid with a view to its re-purchase, 
but the offer was not accepted. The 
Goldsmid ownership of Somerhill began 
in 1849, when the estate was bought by 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid. When he died, 
ten years later, Somerhill went to his 
second son, who was, in 1866, succeeded by 
his son Julian. By him much was done, 
but with scarce any interference, beyond 
necessary repair, to the exterior of either 
the house or the stable court. By making 
the latter into domestic quarters, additional 
house accommodation was obtained, and 
stables and garages were new- built to 
the north. Garden amenities, in the way 
of terraces and lawns, were added, and 
the place took on much of its present 
appearance, except that good work has 
recently been introduced in the interior. 
Sir Julian, dying in 1896 without 
male issue, the property went to a cousin, 
Mr. Osmond d’Avigdor Goldsmid, who, 
wishing to give back to the interior 
something of the quality of Thorpe’s day, 
called in the services of Messrs. E. B. Hoare 
and M. Wheeler, who have, among other 
alterations, reconstituted the hall and 
saloon. Across the former, towards the 
entrance end, an oak screen has been 
thrown (Fig. 488), replacing one of the 
Alexander period. ‘Then or later the 
saloon ceiling had been removed, and 
one imitative of the Jacobean barrel form 
was put up. That it was not the original 
intent and form was proved by the 
presence of the ends of the oak beams that 
had stretched across and formed a flat 
ceiling such as that which has now been 
introduced (Fig. 487), and which is very 
similar to the original one still in the 
corresponding room at Charlton. Oak 
wainscoting, with fluted pilasters and a 
carved frieze were also added, making 
a very delightful and liveable room, In 
some of the lesser rooms in the north 
wing we find oak wainscotings and 
chimneypieces (Figs. 489, 490 and 491), 
mainly original to the house, but arranged, 
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489.—THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE JUSTICE ROOM. 
It is on the ground floor and is lit by the north-east bay window. 


490.—IN THE SCHOOLROOM OVER THE JUSTICE ROOM. 
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repaired and amplified for their present situations by the house carpenter. Improvement has 
continued and, since the photograph showing the south and east sides (Fig, 481) was taken, the 
ivy has been removed, and behind it were found original rain-water heads and pipes similar 
to those on the west side, but twisted out of shape by the pernicious creeper. So good an 
example of our Jacobean house architecture, placed on a site so beautiful and so sympathetic 
to our present tastes, is very worthy of the care and attention bestowed on it by its fortunate 


a 


possessor. 


491.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE EAST ROOM. 
It is in the projection which took the place of Thorpe’s “‘ Dry Larder.” 
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5 you travel along the high road from Evesham to Stratford-on-Avon, a charming picture 
on the right suddenly arrests your eye. Through the poplars of a grassy outer court 
you see a long building, having in the centre a timbered gable with an archway belowit, 
(Fig. 492), and through the archway the projecting porch of an old house shows. This 

is Salford Hall, still apt to be called locally ‘The Nunnery,” as it was once the home of 
Benedictine nuns who had migrated from France in the Revolution times. Their temporary 
occupation has left a permanent stamp, for two large rooms on the ground floor, converted into 
a chapel, continue in use for Catholic worship. The manor house itself, with its ample, 
widespreading outbuildings and farmery, remains as an example of old-fashioned country 
life, when the lords of lesser manors lived on and tilled their own acres, and themselves 
produced most of the commodities needed by the household. The archway is broad and 
low, oft. 3ins. wide and rather less high. To the right of it is a mounting-block, showing 
: that here the family 
dismounted and walked 
through the shady tunnel 
under the timbered gable 
and along the broad, 
paved way of the sunny 
forecourt into the house 
beyond. The forecourt 
is extremely picturesque. 
On the inner side the 
gate-house building has 
a sundial in its gable and 
steps rising up to a 
granary on the west side. 
In front of us stands the 
house (Fig. 493), which 
does not answer to the 
expectation of symmetry 
to which the balanced 
forecourt and central 
porch give rise. LEast- 
ward, a tall and stately 
stone wing of Jacobean 
type towers up, while 
westward is a conglom- 
eration of low, timber- 
framed and plastered 
buildings dating,  evi- 
dently, from the sixteenth 
century, although here 
and there the eighteenth 
century has inserted its 
favourite sash - windows. 
This total lack of balance, 
this mixture of sizes and 
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Surely, here we read of a plan too great for accomplishment, of an endeavour boldly begun, 
but never brought to a conclusion. And certainly the first glance at such material as we 
have of the history of the place under James I seems to confirm this view, for we find that an 
ambitious and expensive man was closely connected with the manor, and so, without more ado, 
Mr. Niven, in his ‘‘ Old Warwickshire Houses,” set down the building of the stone portions of 
the house to Sir Simon Clarke. This may be true, but, if we study the records a little more 
carefully, we shall see that the matter is doubtful. ‘The house stands in the parish of Salford Priors, 
but is, and long has been, the chief residence of a separate manor, known as Salford Abbots, 
which, up to the Dissolution, had been a possession of the Abbey of Evesham. It was also known 
as Salford Minor in contradistinction to the chief manor known as Salford Major, which, together 
with the advowson of the church, belonged to the Canons of Kenilworth. At the Dissolution 
this estate remained to the Crown, but the lesser Salford was one of the many manors that passed 
to Sir Philip Hoby, who at once parted with it to Anthony Littleton, and his daughter brought 
it by marriage to the Alderfords. In the 1619 “ Visitation of Warwickshire,” taken by a deputy 
on behalf of William Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms, we read that “ Moderata Durant is 
Alderford’s motto.” That is the motto that appears above the porch door, but it is combined, not, 
as Kelly’s Directory used to state, with the date 1602, but with the date 1662. Long before then, 
and even before the Visitation, the male line of Alderford was extinct, for John Alderford died in 
1606, leaving coheiresses, of whom the one had married Sir Simon Clarke, and the other Charles 
Stanford. From this it has been concluded that Sir Simon soon afterwards began building 
in a large manner, leaving the modest timber-framed house of the Alderfords as a temporary 
west wing of his new plan, of which he erected the eastern section, the two being connected 
by the porch and hall, of the same height as the older building. Against this theory it must be 
urged that the arms of Clarke are not present at Salford Hall, whereas those of Stanford will be 
found both in glass in one of the windows of the east wing and in wood in the pediment of a 
doorway in the hall. Moreover, the original edition of Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” published 
in Commonwealth times, but only carrying matters down to 1640, mentions—under the heading 
of the Manor of Salford Abbots—William Stanford, a grandson of Charles, as “‘ present owner 
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494.—THE PORCH AND HALL. 


thereof.”” From this it might be held without rashness that it was a Stanford and not a Clarke 
who did the re-building. Moreover, we read in Kelly that near the church of Salford Priors 
“ there remain traces of extensive ruins where the mansion of Sir Simon Clarke is said to have 
stood”: and certainly, the banky ground west of the church, though all grassed over, is much broken 
and indented. Now, Sir Simon bought the manor of Salford Priors, and when his great-grandson 
married, in 1703, he is described as “ of Clarke Hall, County Gece ” which may refer to the 
house a which the traces remain. On the other hand, before judgment is given on this problem, 
we must take note that Charles Stanford, the husband of Elenor Alderford, and, therefore, Sir 
Simon’s brother-in-law, had inherited the Warwickshire estate of Newbold Revel for his fe, 
but parted with it to Sir Simon Clarke. It is, therefore, not impossible that Sir Simon, font 
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the date of his father-in-law’s death, in 1606, until the 
demise of his first wife, Margaret Alderford, in 1617, held 
Salford Hall and started building there; but that he 
afterwards relinquished it to the Stanfords, whose estate 
he bought as well as the Salford Priors manor, where he 
then built a house and erected a monument in the chancel 
of the church, nominally as a memorial to his first wife, 
but, in reality, to draw attention to his own lineage. He 
traces this back to the time of William Rufus and to a 
Kentish family named Woodchurch, of whom a Sir Simon 
so distinguished himself in Edward I’s Scottish wars that 
he became known as “‘ Malleus Scotorum.” He married an 
SU TERS Couny heiress named Susan Clarke, and thus it was that that name 
495.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. was adopted by his descendants. What brought Simon 
Clarke to Warwickshire and what caused him to be created 

a baronet on May Ist, 1617 (the day before his first wife’s death), we know not, but we find him 
taking the Royalist side when Charles began quarrelling with the Long Parliament, and he would, 
very likely, have fought for his King had he not died in 1642. Meanwhile, he seems to have lived 
an expensive life and dipped rather deep into his purse, so that his estates became possessed by 
his second wife, a woman who seems to have combined wealth with thrift. She was the daughter 
of that remarkable man who inherited a cart and eight horses from his father, but made a great 
fortune as the Cambridge carrier, and won an English reputation through his strength of character. 
He would favour no customer. His horses, good, bad and indifferent, must go out in their turn, 
and al who were dissatisfied with this arrangement obtained the invariable answer, “ This or 
none,”’ so that now for three centuries we have used the phrase, ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.” He worked 
at Re business, and journeyed from Cambridge to London, to and fro, till he was eighty-four. 
Then an ourbreak of the Plague caused a stoppage of this hea service, and ‘* ennut took him off.” 


Here lieth one who did most truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move 


are the opening lines of an epitaph written on him by John Milton, then of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Thomas Hobson’s daughter long outlived Sir Simon Clarke, and eventually both 
Newbold Revel and Salford Priors passed to her “ loving nephew,” Sir Fulwar Skipwith, who 
was lord of these manors when Dugdale’s second edition was printed in 1720. Meanwhile, Sir 
Simon's progeny by his first wife had gone from bad to worse. ‘The second and third baronets 
were impecunious soldiers. ‘The fourth became an officer in the Royal Navy, but was transported 
to Jamaica for highway robbery, and there he died in 1736. 

The general form and particular details of the high east portion of Salford Hall make it likely 
that it was built in James I’s time, and it is quite possible that Sir Simon Clarke added it on to 
the lower stone portion comprising the hall and porch. On the porch (Fig. 494) the arms of his 
father-in-law, John Alderford, appear alone ; while in the painted glass of the hall oriel we find 
them impaling those of his mother and of his wife. ‘The matter would have been clear had the 
date on the porch been 1602 and not 1662. The local explanation of this is that 1602 originally 
occurred, but that the inscription was, in recent years, re-cut and ‘‘6” substituted for “o” by a 
careless stonemason. On the other hand, it must be observed that the date is on a pedimented 
feature that looks like a later insertion between the original door-head and the first-floor window, 
and that the year 1662 will answer perfectly for the wooden doorway in the hall that has the 
Stanford arms in its broken pediment. The Stanfords remained true to the ancient faith, and it 
has been conjectured that for this reason, although Mrs. Stanford was the elder of the cohen 
Salford Hall came to Sir Simon Clarke on the death of John Alderford in 1606, and was 
held by him for some time. But it is likely that the Stanfords had already been in possession 
a considerable while before Dugdale found them seated there in 1640, and that they contrived 
an upstairs chapel and those means of hiding and of escape which were usual in Catholic houses. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, they moved the chapel downstairs and 


placed it next to the drawing-room, which, when the nuns entered on their period of occupancy, 
was thrown into it, as shown on the aes (Fig. 495). 
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The Palladian character of the doorway, which gave from the hall to the drawing-room, 
proves that the Stanfords effected some changes after the Restoration. But they were only slight, 
and the hall retains many of its original features. Portions of its screen (dividing it off from the 
porch passage) may be traced in the present lath-and-plaster partition. It was lit on both sides, 
and has that considerable projection at the end farthest from the screen which took the place of 
the Gothic oriel in the days of Elizabeth and James, as at Stanton (Fig. 502) and at Dorfold 
(Fig. 505). It is in the fine five-light and double-transomed window of this recess that we find 
the delightful stained giass ovals containing the arms of Alderford impaling Littleton and Dormer, 
and surrounded either with elaborate mantling or with strapwork and fruit-swag devices, such 

as were common 
in both Flemish 
and English glass 
in the early seven- 
teenth century, and 
such as we have 
seen in the Levens 
drawing-room 
(Fig. 278). These 
painted ovals 
appear not only in 
the window of the 
hall at Salford, 
but also in those 
_of two rooms on 
the first floor of the 
tall eastern build- 
ing. The rooms 
are 12ft. high and 
panelled to the 
ceiling. In one of 
them there isa 
very fine oak 
mantelpiece with 
richly carved and 
arched panels 
between caryatid 
figures. At the top 
are frieze panels 
of strap scrolls 
ending in dragon 
heads, and _ these 
are carried all 
round the room. 
497.—THE STABLE YARD. The rooms are 

approached by a 

stair of solid oak blocks, 4ft. 3ins. across, working round a central enclosed space 4ft. 6ins. 
square, so that the building in which the staircase is placed is about 13ft. square and is one of 
the projections into the little inner court (Fig. 497). Its roof ridge is broken by a simple cupola 
containing a bell, bearing the date 1610, but, perhaps, afterwards used as an adjunct to the clock, 
of which the works are in the cupboard space in the middle of the stair, and have the inscription 
“Wilks, Evesham, 1792.” ‘That is, very likely, also the date when the drawing-room, now 
forming part of the chapel, was fitted with a mantelpiece in the Adam manner, and a bay window 
of the period thrown out towards the east. ‘The staircase continues to the upper floor, which is 
occupied by one of the picturesque roof galleries loved of those Elizabethans and Jacobeans 
whose houses were not on sufficiently great scale to place them on a lower floor, and of which 
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we have seen an example at Holcombe (Fig. 108). That at Salford is 75ft. long ; it has four-light 
transomed windows at each end, and the same in three gables towards the east and one towards 
the west. When I saw it fifteen years ago it was an empty space with half its windows blocked 
up, but it was singularly striking and picturesque even under these conditions of disuse. 

The little inner court, formed by the three-sided house and a screen wall to the south pierced 
by a stone doorway (Fig. 499), certainly gives a sense of being “‘ far from the madding crowd.” 
The older timber-framed house here retains its original features. ‘The eastern building, with its 
gabled projections, towers up heavenwards, the cellar doorway, of which the head is composed of 
a single stone, 4ft. 8ins. across by 2ft. 4ins. high, giving an adequate sense of solidity to the whole. 
Close by it I saw an ancient cheese-press, and other evidences of the home industries of a 
country house of the past occurred all round the little court, which reminds us of that at 
Borwick (Fig. 66). 

There is no point from which the Hall does not look well. The illustration taken in the 
west garden (Fig. 496) shows the delightful haphazard character of the older house. The picture 
with the farmyard as its foreground (Fig. 498), and beyond it a tumult of broken roof-line 
gable-points and chimney-shafts, only fails in the matter of colour to reproduce a composition 
which must delight every appreciative visitor. 


499.—THE WAY IN TO THE DOMESTIC COURT. 
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STANTON COURT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


TANTON COURT has no history, and there can be no endeavour to do more than 
conjecture the date of its erection and the name of its builder. But it offers an excellent 
example of one of the ways by which Early Renaissance designers overcame the problem 
of combining symmetry in the principal elevation of a moderate-sized house with the 

still prevailing desire to enter the hall in medieval manner from screens at one end. Stanton 
is a charming Cotswold village where nature and man have combined to create a rural Elysium. 
Although there has been much renovation at several points of the village, and most especially 
at the Court itself, yet this has been done with knowledge of and respect for Cotswold traditions. 

Soon after the Dissolution Henry VIII assigned the manor to Queen Catherine Parr. But 
a score of years later it passed to the Dolmans, who sold it in parcels to at least five purchasers. 
In such separate ownerships these parcels remained until Mr. Stott, some score of years ago, 
acquired practically the whole estate as owned by the Dolmans. There are houses in the village 
with the dates 1577 and 1618, that were built by Warrens and Booths. ‘The Court, in Jacobean 
times, belonged to the Izods, and it appears that John Izod and Elizabeth, his wife, left their 
Stanton property by will to Wenman Wynniatt some time after the seventeenth century had 
reached its middle years. It must, then, have been the Izods, and not the Wynniatts, who erected 
the Court, which is typical of the Jacobean age. It is, to-day, wholly in that style ; but a few 
years ago there were later features, and also indications that the home of the Izods was not exactly 
of the form which the house now presents. It must be confessed that the recent renovations— 
while, on the whole, quite admirable—have obliterated certain features that marked the evolution 
of the structure. The west, or entrance, front (Fig. 500) has been made into a correct and complete 
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example of a form that was much used in 
the days when John Thorpe drew his house 
plans. It has, for instance, precisely the 
same disposition of parts that we find at 
Dorfold, where the entrance front (Fig. 505) 
has been in no way modified since its 
erection in 1616. Yet it is almost certain 
that this was not the form adopted by the 
original Izod builder at Stanton. ‘The main 
object, indeed, in both cases was similar. 
It was desired to retain the old medizval 
idea of a central hall—lit on both sides and 
entered through a screen at one end—and 
yet possessing in small 
compass the symmetrical 
elevation which had 
become fashionable. 
Unless the house was 
largé, like Matiiene 
(Fig. 385), this could not 
be obtained by placing 
the porch in the centre 
of the elevation. That 
place was, therefore, 
given to the: main window 
of the hall, on each side 
of which were projec- 
tions, the one containing 
either an oriel recess or 
a staircase, and the other 
a porch. ‘The doorway 
to this was set in the 
side, in order that there 
should be no break in 
the perfect balance of the 
arrangement of windows. 
Beyond these small 
excrescences it was usual 
to bring forward the 
gable-ended wings, 
normal at the time. Such 
is Dorfold, and such are 
Shipton and Whitton, 
that were illustrated in 
Vol. I of this period. 
But there were cases 
where these wings were 
omitted, and that we find 
in even so large a house 
as Chasleton, which lies 
some twenty miles west 
of Stanton, over the 
Oxfordshire border. 
The Izods were, prob- 
ably, not wealthy people 
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wishing to house themselves largely. They needed merely one parlour lying south of their 
hall, and kitchens and offices on the north. The wings were, therefore, omitted. This is what 
nobody, looking at the house now, would imagine. Although the gables are not exactly of equal 
width, yet their roofs project forward continuously from the main ridge as if they were part 
of the original design. But anyone who remembers the house twenty-five years ago knows that 
this is not so. The two gables then rose at a more obtuse angle, while behind them, lineable 
with the main facia of the house, showed the tops of other gables duly coped and finialled. In 
the wall below the northern one of these at least one mullioned window-frame was visible in a 
room, showing that what was then an interior partition had once been an exterior wall, and that 
Stanton then presented, on a small scale, the.same form as Chasleton. The wings were added 
later, perhaps only when Wenman Wynniatt came into his inheritance. In this respect it should 
be noted that, of the two drawing-rooms that occupied the south end, and are now, as shown in 
the plan (Fig. 501), thrown together, the one facing east had, and still retains, an original plaster 
ceiling of very simple design, but of quite Jacobean character, to which must afterwards have 
been added the wainscoting with the large raised panels that came into vogue under Charles II. 
The western room had neither enriched ceiling nor wainscoting, but the now conjoined parts 
have been assimilated. ‘Thus Wenman Wynniatt may well have done such work at the house as 
entitled him, in his opinion, to set up his arms in a cartouche on the fabric (Fig. 502). 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Wynniatts seem not to have been wealthy. The 
Court was let, and it was less as squires than as rectors that they were then known at Stanton. 
No doubt, Parson Thomas Wynniatt, who died in 1810, aged eighty-one, dwelt in the fine old 
rectory house built by Henry Izod, and figured in Lysons’ “ Antiquities.” 

Mr. Stott, while giving the Court those conveniences and adding that accommodation which 
modern life demands, succeeded in maintaining much of the old-world spirit and picturesque 
charm of the place. It was a legitimate alteration to remove the eighteenth-century sashes 
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and mode of ingress and re-establish the ancient entrance, which is so essentially a part of the 
form and disposition of the Izod house. It was well, too, to clear out the interpolations in the 
hall space and make that once more a large central room. What to do about a staircase was, 
undoubtedly, a difficulty. The Izod disposition must have provided a passage through from 
the porch to a garden door, with a screen towards the hall on the right, and, to the left, doorways 
to kitchen and buttery as well as a staircase. Nothing, however, of all this being left, a new 
arrangement was adopted. The illustration (Fig. 504) shows that the present staircase is set in 
the space once behind the screen, but now open to the hall, and a single glance shows it to be an 
introduction that does not closely imitate ancient forms any more than does the garden door near 
by, that is set in the middle of a mullioned and transomed window (Fig. 503). It has, therefore, the 
merit of complete honesty, and, at the same time, is of good form and workmanship. South of 
the hall lies the double drawing-room already referred to, while to the north are a study and 
dining-room, the latter occupying the space that was the kitchen until recently. Beyond that a 
billiard-room is accommodated in an ample building originally dedicated to the brewhouse and 
other such domestic adjuncts as were needed even for a small country house in days when a 
rural home was expected to be practically self-supporting. 


504.—THE HALL. 
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DORFOLD HALL, CHESHIRE 


OTH in its main structure and in its outliers, Dorfold Hall is the very typical and well 
preserved seat of a Jacobean squire of large means and educated taste. It lies in that 
parish of Acton which marches with the western boundary of Nantwich town, and, in 
Henry III’s time, the manor of Acton belonged to John Wetenhale, to whom Richard 

de Wylburgham and Margery, his wife, granted all their lands in the demesne of Acton and the 
“ Park of Derfald.”” The Wettenhalls of Wettenhall and the Wilbrahams of Woodhey are among 
the oldest of Cheshire’s families, and their connection with Dorfold has never ceased. It was a 
Wilbraham who was the builder of Dorfold Hall in the seventeenth century, its purchaser in the 
eighteenth century married a Wettenhall, and its inheritor in the nineteenth had Wilbrahams 
among his maternal ancestors. It was not, however, from Wettenhall or from Woodhey that 
Dorfold’s builder came. He was of Nantwich town, which was no mere industrial community, 
although its brine springs gave it wealth and commercial importance. Cadets of county families 
settled there, owned its freeholds and lands, made money in its trades and professions, and founded 
families that continued to live in the town and formed its aristocracy. Such, for five centuries, 
were the Maistersons, of whom Thomas de Maisterson distinguished himself in the French 
wars under both Edward III and Henry V, and at Nantwich was seized of “ 47 messuages, 8 
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salt-houses, 1 Mill, 1 dovehouse, 56 gardens.” ‘The Wettenhalls appear in Nantwich in the 
fourteenth century, and the Wilbrahams in the fifteenth. Mainwarings and Minshulls, Churches 
and Crewes are among the many long-pedigreed families of the town. No wonder, then, that 
William Webb, in the Itinerary he wrote in James I’s time, was able, in the case of Nantwich, 
to “‘ note one lustre of that town, that into the five entrances into the same, which way soever you 
come, your eye is entertained with a fair gentlemanly house.” Of these five, the “ Church 
Mansion ”’ still stands. It is a picturesque, timber-framed Cheshire house of the age of Elizabeth, 
standing at the bottom of Hospital Street at a point where town begins to merge into country. 
In Hospital Street, also, stood the old house of the Crewes. ‘Therein lived John Crewe, of whose 
traditional occupation as a tanner there is no evidence. He married a Mainwaring, and she bore 
him two distinguished sons, whose descendants obtained peerages. Ranulph, the elder, became 
a chief justice, and his gains in the law enabled him to build, east of Nantwich, the great mansion 
of Crewe Hall at the same time that another of Nantwich’s citizens was building Dorfold. 

What led Randle, younger son of ‘Thomas 
Wilbraham of Woodhey, to settle in Nantwich ete” 
does not appear. Here, however, he seems to _ . , oe 
have lived, and to have died in 1498, andherehis 
grandson, Richard, when Elizabeth was Queen, 
built ‘Townsend House, which remained the 
residence of his descendants until 1780. ‘The 
county authorities afterwards built magisterial 
and police buildings on the site of its gardens, 
but one of its architectural features survives 
at Dorfold (Fig. 506). 

Richard Wilbraham tells us that “‘ my flfirst 
coming to Dwelle in my howse was in the vj" 
daye of August 1580.” His son Ralph built 
Dorfold Hall in 1616. He was the youngest of 
four brothers who all made their way in the 
world. Richard, the eldest, was Common 
Serjeant of the City of London. ‘Thomas, the 
third, also found a vocation in London, but 
probably in trade, as he married a citizen’s 
daughter. Roger, the second son of Richard, 
took to law, was Solicitor-General for Ireland 
and Master of Requests, and was knighted. 
He it was who, in 1602, bought the Acton and 
Dorfold estates—which had long before passed 
away from the Wettenhalls — of William 506,.—GATEWAY FROM TOWNSEND HOUSE. 
Bromley. He, however, did not retain them, 
but, in the same*year, passed them over to his youngest brother, Ralph. How Ralph came by 
the means which enabled him to acquire the Acton and Dorfold estates and build a fine house 
we are not told. 

Passing out of Nantwich down that Welsh Row of which Townsend House was the last 
habitation, Acton Church is soon seen rising at some distance on the right, while stately trees 
mark the surroundings of a fine place on the left. This part of Cheshire is decidedly flat, but 
there are pleasant undulations and stretches of water in Dorfold park, and the variety, grouping 
and size of the timber lend it picturesqueness and distinction. There is, too, a slight general drop 
to the south, so that the views are of considerable extent. After following the park fence for 
some way, the entrance lodge and gates are reached, and a straight, tree-bordered drive (Fig. 511) 
reveals the house (Fig. 505). Ormerod describes it in much the same words as he uses for Townsend 
House. It is “a lofty pile of dark brick finished with large bay windows.” No doubt, Ralph 
Wilbraham built much in the same style as his father had done forty years before, for in plan 
and in elevation Dorfold clings to the native style, and a single glance disproves the loose tradition 
that the design of Dorfold emanated from Inigo Jones. ‘That master was, if anything, before 
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507.—-THE FRONT DOOR AND THE ROUNDELS THAT OVERLOOK IT. 


his time—he was an architectural radical. Dorfold is hardly of its time—it is dominated by 
conservatism, and, although much larger than Stanton (page 391), adopts the same method of 
retaining a hall entered at one end in medieval fashion, and yet of achieving the complete symmetry 
that Jacobean taste demanded. The hall, in such cases, was not of great size or great height. It 
did not rise above the ground floor, and the Great Chamber occupied the space above it. The 
latter room at Dorfold retains its original character and fittings. Its barrel ceiling (Fig. 513) is 
enriched with plaster pendants, and its panels contain devices among which the rose of England, 
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the thistle of Scotland and the fleur-de-lis of France are oft repeated. Below this is a plaster frieze 
coming down to the cornice of the elaborate wainscoting, whose geometric panels are divided into 
sections by pilasters and surmounted by a strapwork frieze. The doorways are pedimented, and 
the heavy entablature of the chimneypiece (Fig. 512), breaking the plaster frieze, carries a strapwork 
achievement. The substitution of a small secondary mantelpiece for the original chimney arch 
is one of the few alterations which have been made in this room since its builder’s time; but 
the hall below it was made into a dining-room and entirely refitted after the Wilbraham régime 
had ended in the eighteenth century, and the portrait of Ralph Wilbraham over the fireplace, 
with its inscription of “ Hujusce domus conditor 1616,” is the only reminder of the Jacobean 
origin of the room. But, on the whole, the eighteenth century dealt mildly and respectfully with 
the work of its predecessor ; there was no sashing or plastering or parapeting of the old structure, 
and the new wing to the east (Fig. 510) was kept low and inconspicuous. When Ormerod speaks 
of a“ lofty pile,” he refers to the mental impression rather than to the mathematical measurement, 
for the house is by no means of unusual height. On the north, or entrance, side the raised 
basement below and the gable lights above give, with the two main storeys, four tiers of windows. 
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508.—THE EAST WING OF THE FORECOURT. 


A sense of considerable height is thus produced, which the spreading, but low, flanking 
buildings (Figs. 508 and 50g) intensify very cleverly. All the grouping and proportions of 
the house and its outliers, forming three sides of the forecourt, are admirable. The jutting-out 
pavilions and the recessed centres of the outbuildings, with the many shaped and finialled gables 
thus obtained, afford rich variety of outline and light and shade, and add to the dignity of the house 
itself. ‘The present arrangement of the forecourt is very good. The cobbled circular way gives 
space for grass plats between it and the ranges of outbuildings, in front of which stand stately 
clipped yews. A pleasant touch of irregularity is given by a huge pear tree at the north-east 
corner ; at blossoming-time it is like an avalanche of snow, contrasting well with the sombre 
mellow colouring of the buildings. The walling is of red brick with a certain amount of burnt- 
end patterning, but the coigns, mullions, gable mouldings and roof balustrading are of dressed 
stone. ‘Though a wholly undefended house, a slight reminder of the disturbed times which had 
been, and which, with the Civil War, were to return, is given by the numerous glazed roundels 
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which command the porch steps and doorway (Fig. 507). ‘They pierce the sides of the wings 
on each of three floors. "They appear on the upper floor of the porch and oriel projections. 
They look up to the entrance from the northern pavilions of the forecourt. We can imagine 
short-muzzled guns thrust out of them when an armed band should batter the door ; but the 
great unprotected windows neutralize this suspicion of strength, and Dorfold was more than 
once occupied without resistance in 1643 and 1644. 

Although the year 1616 is set down as that of the building of Dorfold, it probably represents 
the date of its inception and not of its completion. Indeed, the date on the mantelpiece in the 
King’s Room is 1621 (Fig. 515). With it are the initials “I. R.” and the arms and supporters of 
James. The plaster frieze and the wainscoting, with porch doorway, in this room (Fig. 514) are 
excellent in design, and the cool grey colour, the rich figure and the mellow waxing of the 
oak are the perfection of what old oak panelling should be. But King James never occupied the 


510.—THE SOUTH SIDE, INCLUDING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WING. 


room. It cannot have been ready for his reception when he visited Nantwich in 1617 and was 
entertained at ‘Townsend House by Ralph Wilbraham’s nephew, ‘Thomas, in whose journal we 
read that “‘ the King lay one night at my howse.”” Next day he listened to an oration by a grammar 
schoolboy and to a sermon by a local divine; he then visited a brine pit and, after dining at 
Townsend House, passed on into Staffordshire. 'Thomas’s royalist leanings got him into trouble 
when Nantwich became the Cheshire Parliamentarians’ headquarters in 1642, but he died the next 
year. His cousin, Roger, then ruled at Dorfold and favoured compromise when, in August, 1642, 
“ there was like to have been a hot contest between army and militia.” So equally divided did 
the leading men of Cheshire appear to be and so averse from taking up arms against each other, 
that, after Charles left Chester, which was the Royalist centre, a convention was signed by both 
parties declaring the neutrality of the county. The King’s partisans, however, maintained the 
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512.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM. 


defences of Chester and added to their armed strength, and the attempt at neutrality broke down. 
Thereupon Sir William Brereton, as the chief local Parliamentary leader, made Nantwich his 
headquarters, and, sallying forth, gave Chester “a stronge Alaram.” But when, in April, 1643, Lord 
Capel, with a strong reinforcement of Shropshire Royalists, came up, Nantwich had to be on the 
defensive, and Capel swept the country round, taking “‘ a great prey, viz., all the cows and young 
beasts with horses and household stuff” from many a place, including Dorfold. Roger Wilbraham, 
being reckoned on the enemy’s side, would, naturally, be made to suffer ; but, though his house 
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was frequently occupied and his movable property made use of, no considerable destruction was 
done. When the year 1644 opened, Brereton was away with Fairfax, and the Nantwich citizens 
were called upon to suffér a regular siege, Lord Byron being in command of a very considerable 
Royalist army. The contemporary diary of a Nantwich citizen tells us that— 


Upon Tuesday the second of January They entred into Derfold howse w'out resistance ; soe that those in the Toune 
weire enforced to tende the Wales bothe daye & Night. But Acton Churche was kepte w'" a reasonable force by Captyn 
Sadler sente furthe of Toune who did defend ytt very manfullie agaynst many assaults & Cannon shotts made by the 
Kinges ptie. ffrome the Churche the p’liam' ptie Killed the Canoneire & twoe more of them; And alsoe the widowe 
Parson dwellinge neere the Churche & fyve of theim in hir howse weire alsoe slayne w" shott from the Churche. 


It was an uncomfortable moment hereabouts, and Townsend House had a narrow escape, for, on 
January 12th “‘ at 11 p.m. the enemy planted a great piece of ordnance near Darfold House and 


514.—DOORWAY AND PANELLING OF THE KING’S ROOM. 


shot into the town many red hot balls one of which lighted into a rick of kyds in Mr. Wilbraham’s 
backyard which made a terrible fire.” ‘The women rushed to the rescue with their water-pots, 
while the men still manned the walls, and the fire was quenched. A fortnight later Fairfax 
and Brereton marched up, defeated Lord Byron and raised the siege. ‘The Royalists who held 
Dorfold attempted no defence, but called for quarter, which was granted. The house escaped with 
small damage, and eventually Roger Wilbraham returned to it and lived on to see the Restoration, 
serving as sheriff of his county in 1667. His male line continued for a century more, but 
before the end of this period Dorfold was no longer theirs, as it had been sold in 1754 to James 
Tomkinson. He was of Bostock, near Middlewich, but he established himself as a lawyer at 
Nantwich, married one of the Wettenhalls and acquired influence and fortune. He lived for 
forty years after his purchase of Dorfold, which retains many marks of his occupation, though his 
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great wealth is attributed to his parsimonious habits. His building of the sash-windowed eastern 
wing and his alteration of the hall have already been alluded to. He, also, re-decorated the 
library in the style of his day. A man of taste and culture, he employed Gainsborough to paint 
his family, while the many good pictures and pieces of furniture in the house show that he, as 
well as those who came before and after him, fully appreciated Ralph Wilbraham’s fine house 
and accorded it the care which it deserved. In 1844 his great-granddaughter, Anne, carried the 
property to a brother of Lord Tollemache, whose Christian name of Wilbraham came from his 
connection with the family of Dorfold’s builder. 


510.—A SECTION OF THE STAIRCASE. 
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F have seen (page 84) Sir Charles Cokayne—afterwards first Viscount Cullen— 

completing the alterations at Rushton begun by his father, the Lord Mayor. At 

almost the same moment another occupant of London’s civic chair was erecting, 

within an easy drive of the City, a notable house, which, until recently, was a 
possession of the same owner as Rushton. It is of considerable importance in our architectural 
annals, as, with Broome (Fig. xiii) and Raynham, it is an example of the last phase of our Early 
Renaissance style. 

Swakeleys is only fifteen miles from London Bridge, as the crow flies, and even in the days 
of Lord Mayor Wright, when highways were few and ill kept, it was of fairly easy access, for the 
high road westward from London through Uxbridge was always passable. It lies in Ickenham 
parish, and was a place of no mean habitation before the present house was erected, for 
John Nordén, whom we have just met at Cranborne (page 355), describes it as ‘‘ Sometime 
a house of the Brockeyes, nowe Sir Thomas Sherleyes.” ‘To the older house, which the City 
knight who bought the manor in 1629 found standing, might, at first sight, be attributed 
the dining-room wainscoting, for it is composed of the small panels that obtained under 
James I. But wainscotings of exactly the same design, accompanied by original chimneypieces 
and topped by friezes of late Jacobean character—all evidently 7 sttu—occur in other rooms, 
and we must conclude that, although Alderman Sir Edmund Wright desired his new house to 
be built and fitted with an approach to the purer classicalism which Inigo Jones was introducing, 
yet it was evidently too great an effort on the part of his designer and craftsmen to keep up to 
the level of the newer mode. The oak wainscotings prove that the joiner employed made no 
effort to reach it, but wrought in the manner of Jenever at Hatfield thirty years earlier. The 
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date which, together with his 
initials, Sir Edmund placed 
on his rain-water heads—such 
as that in the centre of the 
west side (Fig. 517)—is 1638, 
and it, probably, represents 
the year when he established 
himself in his completed 
home. That is also the year 
when Sir Basil Dixwell had 
his house-warming at Broome 
Park which was just out of the 
workmen’s hands. Swakeleys 


aad Beonine thereat 51 8.—PLAN OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 
Pa ES TOLEs ) Aeemtpanee ; B,the screen; C,thehall; Dv, the little parlour; &, the dining-room ; 
are exactly contemporary, Ff, the study; G, the great staircase; 4, the kitchen; }, pantry : much of the 


and they are also remarkably 1638 woodwork remains in this room; x, saloon: the ceiling is in the Inigo Fones 
ee ae ‘or oe manner ; L, room fitted with 1638 panelling and chimneypiece ; M,M,M, M, perhaps 
auke in their exterior eleva- a long gallery in 1638, divided into rooms in late eighteenth century. 


tions. The plan of both of 

them is the H shape of the older school, but the hall does not occupy the whole depth of the 
central block. ‘That is much thickened and divided into two sets of rooms that look out on 
opposite sides of the house. At the same time, the wings project very considerably from the 
central block. The two houses are transitional between such houses as Rushton, where the 
work of the two Cokaynes was still in the purely Jacobean manner, and Thorpe, built a dozen 
years later from John Webb’s designs. Swakeleys retains structural mullions and bays in its 
fenestration. In that respect it resembles Rushton. But the curved and finialled gables of that 
place have given way to a set topped with classic pediments (Fig. 521) that have windows 
in them approaching the Palladian model of an aperture undivided by any structural mullion. 
But what is a tendency at Swakeleys is a fulfilment at Thorpe, where, as we have seen (page 358), 
the hipped roof prevails. 

Swakeleys, like Broome, is a brick building, but it has not, like the latter house, finely moulded 
bricks for its cornices, string-courses and pediments. These are all composed of bricks treated more 
roughly and then dressed with plaster. In districts where stone was wanting, such as East Anglia 
there are many manor houses of the Jacobean age with the bricks of their mullions, coigns and 
other dressings coated with plaster, and the rough finish of the bricks proves this to have been 
the original intention of the builder. We may take this to be the case at Swakeleys, where stone 
was sparsely used here and there, and even marble for the mullions and window-frames of some 
of the most important rooms, but where plaster forms the general surface of all the dressed parts, 
including the ornamental work round many of the windows. This, like the wainscoting, is 
Jacobean in character, and must date from Sir Edmund’s time ; indeed, except the unfortunate 
alteration of the glazing, the exterior has been singularly little changed by succeeding owners. 
Lead glazing must certainly have been originally used. At some time or another this was removed, 
and wooden frames were set in rebates of the mullions. These have one transverse bar only, 
and the large size of the panes shows that the change was effected late in the history of the house. 
A return to the original method would at once remove an eyesore and give back to the elevation 
its full character as a very fine specimen of an exceedingly interesting period of our domestic 
architecture. 

If the exterior may still be called Sir Edmund Wright’s work, so few details ever having been 
changed, the interior, in great measure, dates from some thirty years after the house was built. As 
taste during those years had been modified rather than revolutionised, it is a little difficult to assign 
dates. ‘The original plan of the house was very conservative. The entrance (Fig. 519), though in 
the centre of the house, is at one end of the hall, just as at Hatfield on a larger, and Cold Ashton 
on a smaller scale, or, indeed, any other house of Jacobean days where the designer wished to 
combine the new principle of a symmetrical exterior with an interior on the old-fashioned plan. 
At Swakeleys you still pass from the porch (Fig. 518, A), to the “ screens” (B), with office doors 
on the left and entrance to the main hall on the right (c). But the screen itself has quite 
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changed its character (Fig. 523). It is no longer an oaken division with scroll and strapwork 
ornament, but a classic structure, such as might decorate the western front of a Palladian church. 
On the same plan Inigo Jones designed his entrance gateways, such as the surviving York Water 
Gate. The large central arch is flanked by columns of which the capitals support projecting 
portions of entablature. On these rests a broken pediment with a bust of Charles I occupying 
the central space. Over the smaller side arches amorini hold up heraldic cartouches, and on 
the top of all a pair of lions crouch, their fore part resting on the pediment. It has the appearance 
of a structure of solid masonry, but is described as “‘a screen of wood constructed and painted 
to simulate stone.” Had it been of stone, the theory might have been started that it was made 
for another and greater site and brought hither, for the lions’ heads touch the ceiling and even 
look as if they were pressed down by it. And, indeed, it is not part of the original design. 
It has altogether departed from the style of the Wright wainscotings, and we read in Pepys’ 
Diary that it was put up by Sir James Harington. He embraced the popular side when Charles 
and his Parliament quarrelled, and we find him among that King’s judges in 1649. Sir Edmund 
Wright was on the same side, and was the popular candidate for the Lord Mayoralty in 1640. 
His daughter and heiress married Sir James Harington, who, possessing Swakeleys. when he 
flourished under the Commonwealth, may well have added some interior features. ‘The painted 
heraldry on the screen, however, has no reference to him, but to the family of the nineteenth 
century owners. ‘The other fittings of the hall are even later than the screen, for the wainscoting 
of jarge plain panels and the marble mantelpiece (Fig. 522) are in the style that prevailed under 
Charles II. We find much of it elsewhere in the house. - But of either the Wright or the 
Harington period is the ceiling of the saloon (Fig. 524), a fine room some 55ft. by 3oft. (kK), that 
occupies, on the first floor, the whole centre of the house on the entrance side. The ceiling has the 
massive beam-like divisions to its sections that Inigo Jones introduced, and it has the same fifteen 
panel scheme that was used in the Forde saloon and elsewhere. It is, however, more reserved in its 
decoration than those in any of the great rooms known to have been carried out by Inigo Jones 
or Roger Pratt, although it may well be described as a simple edition of that in the drawing-room 
at Coleshill. ‘The panelling, painted white, is of the same period as that in the hall, which is 
of oak, and was, no doubt, added by Sir Robert Viner, who will be responsible for the fitting and 
decoration of the main staircase (G), which occupies the centre of the garden front of the house. 
The walls and ceiling are painted with heroic or mythological subjects, after the manner of Verrio’s 
work at Hampton Court or Thornhill’s at Stoke Edith, but they are, probably, much earlier, 
dating from the beginning of Sir Robert Viner’s possession of the place, and being the work of 
the first Englishman to practise this form of decoration, of which foreigners were the principal 
exponents. Robert Streater is Evelyn’s “famous history painter’? who decorated Wren’s new 
Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, which was opened in 1669. Some years earlier he had embellished 
in like manner ‘Thomas Povey’s house in Lincoln’s Inn, and was Sergeant-painter to Charles II. 
Now, Sir Robert Viner, who bought Swakeleys from Lady Harington in 1665, was fond of being 
in the same fashion as the King, whose chief financial agent he was. He was also intimate with 
Thomas Povey, and there can scarcely be any doubt that he employed Streater on his new 
staircase. 

Sir Robert was, at one time, a man of immense wealth, but he never recovered from the blow 
inflicted on him and other money-lending goldsmiths in 1672, when Charles IT, at the instigation 
of Lord Shaftesbury, obtained money for the Dutch war by seizing the bankers’ funds in the 
Exchequer. 

After Viner’s purchase of Swakeleys in 1665, he there entertained Povey and Pepys, and 
the latter thus records his impressions : 


So we together merrily to Swakely, Sir R. Viner’s. A very pleasant place bought by him of Sir James Harrington’s 
lady. He took us up and down with great respect and showed us all his house and grounds ; and it is a place not very 
moderne in the garden nor house, but the most uniforme in all that I ever saw, and some things to excess. Pretty to 
see over the screene of the hall (put up by Sir J. Harrington, a Long Parliament-man), the King’s head and my lord of 
Essex on one side and Fairfax on the other ; and upon the other side of the screene the parson of the parish and the lord 
of the manor and his sisters. 


His host had been knighted shortly before Pepys’ visit, and in the next year he was made a 
baronet. He was not only the King’s chief money-lender, but also a personal friend. In No. 462 
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of the Spectator Steele gives an amusing reminiscence of a scene at Sir Robert’s mayoral feast 
in 1674, of which he had been an eye-witness. The King, who, with his Queen, had been present 
at the unusually magnificent pageant, had readily accepted the Lord Mayor’s invitation to the 
banquet: ‘‘ What with the Joy he felt at Heart for the Honour done him by his Prince, and thro’ 
the warmth he was in with continual tosting Healths to the Royal Family his Lordship grew a 
little fond of his Majesty, and entered into a Familiarity not altogether graveful in so public a 
Place.” So Charles stole away and made for his coach, but Viner “ pursued him hastily and 
catching him fast by the Hand cry’d out with a vehement Oath and Accent Sir, you shall stay 
and take tother Bottle. 'The Airy Monarch looked kindly at him over his Shoulder, and 
with a Smile and graceful Air (for I saw him at the Time and do now) repeated this line 
of the old Song, ‘He that’s drunk is as great as a King,’ and immediately turned back 
and complied with his Landlord.” ‘This occurrence shows that the seizure of the bankers’ 
funds in the Exchequer two years before had neither cooled the mutual friendship of 
King and goldsmith nor, as yet, greatly shaken the latter’s financial position. But his creditors 
clamoured more and more as time went on, and, despite the fairness of his offers, they were 
opposed by some who demanded the sale of Swakeleys and of his other estates, in 1684. He, 
however, retained his Middlesex home till his death four years later. His only son, who had 
just been called to the Bar, died in the June of 1688, and the father, bowed down by his 
other troubles, never recovered the blow, but passed away in September at Windsor Castle. His 
estates were sold on behalf of his creditors and of his nephews, and Swakeleys saw a new owner. 
Some eighteenth-century plasterwork and wall decorations in rooms made out of what may 
originally have been a long gallery (mM, M) show that the house continued to be of importance 
after it passed, in 1750, into the ownership of the ancestor of Mr. Clarke-Thornhill. The latter 
let it on lease until, a few years ago, he sold the estate for building purposes. The existence of 
the house is thus endangered, but efforts are being made to save it. _ eo 
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Note.—The LARGE numerals indicate 1LLUSTRATIONS of the subject mentioned, and refer, not to the figure numbers, 


but to the Paces on which illustrations will be found. 


Abergavenny, Lord, mentioned, 10 
Abingdon, Earl of, mentioned, 50 
Academy of Music founded by Earl of Westmorland, 19 
Accounts : 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 360, 364, 366 
Hatfield House, Herts, xx, 316 et seq. 
James I’s, private, referred to, 224 
Act, Enclosure, mentioned, 50 
Adam brothers, mentioned, 69; Robert, 18, 58, 84, 85, 85, 188, 
272 


Alderfords of Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 384 e¢ seq. 
Aldermaston Court, Berkshire, 38 
Almshouses : 


Audley End, Essex, 245, 240, 275, 276, 282 
Oundle, Northants, referred to, 77 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 49, 50 


Apethorpe Church, monument to Sir Anthony Mildmay, 10, 13 
Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, 1-20; 


Arcade at, 6, 10; 
Bowling green at, 10 ; Ceilings at, 12, 12, 18, 13, 15, 56; Chimney- 
pieces at, 2, 4, 11, 12, 12, 18, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 56, 140; Dining- 
room at, 4, 11, 12; Doorway at, 10; Drawing-room at, 13, 15 ; 
Forecourt at, 1, 10, 20; Gablés at, 6, 10, 76; Garden at, 1, 
Io, 20; Gateways at, 1,1, 4,5, 10, 14,20; Hallat, 8,10; Library 
at, 18, 19; Loggia at, 10; Long Gallery at, ro, 14, 16, 17; 
Orangery at, 14, 20; Oriel at, 9; Plan of, 8; Porch at, 8; 
Prince’s Room at, 18, 13; Quadrangle at, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, ro, 18, 
76; Transformation of, xi; Wainscoting at, 14, 17 


‘Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, referred to, xiii, 140 
Arcade, open, frequent use of the, ro 
Arcades : 


Apethorpe Hall» Northants, 6, 10 

Audley End, Essex, to 

Bramshill Park, Hants, 10 

Castle Ashby, Northants, 10, 155, 157, 157, 160, 163, 170 


Archery, sport of, mentioned, 88 
Architecture: — A 


Classic, tendency towards, xviii 
Classic and Gothic, conflict between, xviii 
Local influence on, 24 


Armour : 


Hatfield House, Herts, 887 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 220, 220, 221 


Arms, crests, etc. : 


Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 2, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15 
Audley End, Essex, 258, 257, 261, 263, 263, 264, 265, 
266 
Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 62 
Bovey House, Devonshire, 116, 119 
Bramshill Park, Hants, 298, 300 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, 98, 100, 100, ror, 102 
Canonbury House, Middlesex, 182, 183, 186, 187 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 154, 168, 163, 164, 166, 167 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 188, 139, 140 
Collacombe Barton, Devon, xi, xii 
Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 87, 39 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 356, 861, 363 
Deene Park, Northants, 12, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 28 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 400, 402, 405 
Hatfield House, Herts, 315, 329, 338 
Herringston, Dorset, xii, xvi 
- Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 111, 112, 114, 114 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 220-226 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 87, 89, 92, 98, 94, 94 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 103, 106, 106 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 72, 76, 80, 82 
Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 385, 386 
Sherborne Castle; Dorset, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57 
Stanton Court, Gloucestershire, 392, 393 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 43, 46 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 418 
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Arnside, Westmorland, tower at, referred to, 62 

Ashlar, use of, xviii, 22, 24, 70, 115, 117, 119, 190, 108 

Audley End, Essex, 239-276; Almshouses at, 245, 249, 275, 276, 
282; Arcade at, 10; Bowling-green at, 249, 252; Bridge at, 
250, 251, 252, 274; Ceiling at, 13, 267; Dining-room at, 263, 
264, 266, 267 ; Doors and doorways at, xviii, 246, 251; Drawing- 
room at, 263, 268, 269; Hall at, 252, 258, 257; ‘‘ Howard’”’ 
rooms, 264, 269 ; Inventory of tapestries, etc., 267; Letters as 
parapet at, referred to, xviii, 160; Library at, 262, 264, 265 ; 
Loggia at, xviii, 160; ‘‘ Neville’’ rooms at, 264, 269 ; North 
elevation, 248, 252; Pictures at, 258, 254, 261, 263, 267, 271, 
272; Plans of, 248, 251, 252, 252, 376; Porches at, 289, 241, 
248, 246, 247, 251, 336; Saloon at, 261, 262, 268, 263; Screen 
at, XV, 252, 258, 254, 255, 2906, 338; Stables, 245, 275 ; Staircase 
at, xxii, 252, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 268; State bed-chamber, 
271, 271 ; Tea-house in garden at, 250, 274 ; Temple of Concord 
at, 251, 274; John Thorpe’s connection with, xi, 267; 
West side of, 241, 242, 248 ; Winstanley’s plans and views, 
248, 270 

Audleys of Audley End, Essex, 239 et seq. 


Bacon, Sir Francis, mentioned, 188, 256 
Badges. See Arms, Crests, etc. 
Bakewell, Robert, iron-worker, mentioned, 198 
Balustrades : 
Audley End, Essex, 289, 241, 248, 247, 251 
Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 68, 68 
Bramshill Park, Hants, 286, 287 
Castle Ashby, Northants, Frontispiece, xviii, 153, 159, 160, 
165, 167, 171-174 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 185, 187, 139 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 361, 862, 368 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 401 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 71, 78, 75, 76, 77 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 51, 54 
Use of letters as, Frontispiece xviii, 153, 159, 160, 249 
Baring-Gould, S,, quoted, 108 
Barnstaple cited as probable headquarters of Devonshire school 
of plasterers, xi, xii 
Bartleet, Rev. Edward, owner of Bovey House, Devon, 120 
Basil, Simon, Surveyor of Royal Works, 317, 318 
Batemans, Sussex, 203-212; East front, 208, 208; Garden, 207, 
208, 209, 210; Hall at, 210, 210, 211; Oasthouses at, 208, 208, 
210; Parlour at, 241, 211, 212; Porch at, 205, 208; Square 
pond at, 206 
Battlements at Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 84, 39 
Beaumont, gardener to James II, 234 
Beckington Abbey, Somerset, ceiling, referred to, xii 
Bedford, Earl of, lays siege to Sherborne Castle, 56 
Bedroom. : 
Audley End, Essex, 269, 271, 271, 272, 278 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 122, 124, 126 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 171, 177 
Hatfield House, Herts, 343, 844, 345, 345 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 230, 281, 231, 232 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 88, 86 
Bellinghams of Levens Hall, Westmorland, 213 ef seq. 
Benedictine Nunne:y, mentioned, 383 
van Bentham, Martin, designs for painted glass by, 326 
Bernard of St, Walery, founder of Studley Priory, 41 
Biblical stories in decoration, 13, 14, 16, 118, 114, 121, 125, 167, 
219, 227, 300, 801, 301, 302 
Bindlosses of Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 62 et seq. 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, newel post figures and staircase at, xv, 
xxi, xxii, 255, 339 
Blomfield, Sir Reginald, R.A., alterations at Apethorpe Hall, 
Northants, by, 20 
Bluets of Holcombe Court, Devon, 107 
Bodley, G. F’., at Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 146, 148 
Bolton, William, Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, 179 
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Books referred to or quoted : 

“ Antiquities ’’ (Lyson), 393 

“ Archeologia 1790,” 204, 355 

Archeological Journal, 1869, 214 

“ Athene Cantabrigiensis ’’ (Cole), 269 

“ Britannia ’’ (Camden), 154 

“Des Grotes et Fontaines pour l’ornement des Maisons de 
Plaisance et Jardins ’’ (de Caus), 328 

Diary (John Evelyn), 173, 255, 260 

Diary (Samuel Pepys), 239, 264, 274, 412 . 

Dictionary of National Biography, 172, 228, 242, 246 

“Dorsetshire ’’ (Hutchins), 370 

“Elements of Architecture ’’ (Henry Wotton), 287, 296 

“English Homes.—Period II,” Vol. 1 (Tipping), 139, 154 

“English Homes.—Period III,” Vol. 1 (Tipping), xu, 128, 
Ta25-302 

“ English Homes.—Period V,” Vol. I (Tipping), 10, 14 

“ First and chief Groundes of Architecture ”’ (John Shute), 139 

“Fugger News-Letters,’’ The, 100 

“ Historical Peerage ’’ (Cokayne), 153, 154 

“ History of Audley End’ (Braybrooke), 245, 250, 252, 256, 
258, 202), 2075, 270,27, 274 

“ History of Kent’’ (Hasted), 374 

“ History of Northamptonshire’ (Bridgos), 8, 29, 160 

“ History of Northamptonshire ”’ (Cole), 270 

“ History of Oxfordshire’ (Skelton), 46 

“ History of the Rebellion’ (Lord Clarcndon), 32 

“ History of Tunbridge Wells’ (P. Aimsink), 380 

“ History of Warton ’”’ (John Lucas), 64 

“ History of the World” (Sir Walter Raleigh), 54 

Itinerary (William Webb), 396 

Memoirs (Count Grammont), 378, 379 

“New Light on Drake” (Mrs. Zealia Nuttall), too 

“ Old Warwickshire Houses’ (Niven), 384 

“ Particular History of the County of Somerset, A’’ (Thomas 
Gerard), 32 

Peerage (Burke), 154 

Quarterly Review, 1876, 317, 320, 352 

Spectator, No. 462, 414 

“Survey of Dorsetshire’? (John Coker), 54. 

“Terre Ducales’”’ (John Norden), 354, 355, 356, 407 

Trevelyan Papers (Sir W. Calverley Trevelyan), 88, 90, 92, 
93, 95, 90 

“Two Gentlemen of Verona” (Shakespeare), 317 

Victoria History of Hampshire, 279, 284 

Victoria History of Northamptonshire, 10 

“Vitruvius Britannicus ’ (Campbell), 162, 162, 174 

“Vitruvius Britannicus ’’ (Robinson), 154, 156, 168 

Warwickshire, Directory of (Kelly), 384, 385 

“Warwickshire ’’ (Dugdale), 384. 

Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 61-68; Back courtyard at, 66, 67, 68 ; 
Balustrades, 68, 68; Chapel at, 62, 64, 65, 68; Forecourt 
at, 68,68; Gardens at, 66; Gate-house at, 61, 62,68; Hanging 
gallery at, 66, 67, 68; North front, 64; Plan of, 62; South 
front, 68 ; Staircase at, 62, 65, 68; Towcr at, 61, 62, 68 

Bosworth Field, Battle of, mentioned, 70 

Bouchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, at Knole, Kent, 306 


| 
Bovey House, Devonshire, 115-120; “ Boscobel Oak” ceiling at, — 


116, 118 ; Charles II Room, 116, 118; East front, 115, 155, 
118; Gateway at, 115, 117, 118; Plan of, 115, 116, 116; Porch 
at, 116, 119 ; Rain-water head, 115, 116 ; Well wheel at, 120, 
120; West wing, 115, 117 ; Windows at, 115, 115, 117, 118, 
120 

Bowling green : 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 12 
Audley End, Essex, 249, 252, 270 

Bowringsleigh, Devonshire, 127-132; Chimneypiece at, 102, 128, 
130 ; Dining-room at, 130, 130; Gateway at, 127; Hall at, 
127,1180, 1181, 5) Plan ot, 1285 1s2 screen at, xv, 027, 1845 
South front, 127, 128, 128; Tower at, 128, 128, 129 

Bradfield, Devonshire, Chimneypiece at, x ; Woodwork at, xs 
xiii ; Drawing-room at, x, xiii 

Bradninch Manor, Devonshire, 121-126; Bedroom at, 122, 124, 
126 ; Ceiling at, xi, 92, 103, 122, 125 ; Chimneypiece at, 121, 
122, 124, 125 ; Doorway at, 121, 126; East front, 121, 121 ; 
Furniture at, 124, 124, 125, 126, 126; Garden and pond at, 
121, 126; " Job.” roont lat, 21, 122 125 ss bibrary cat, 022, 
124; Plan of, 121, 122; Staircase at, 122, 122; Woodwork 
at, xiii, 121, 122, 128, 125 

Bramshill, Hampshire, 277-304; Arcade at, 10; Bridge at, 277, 
279, 285; Chapel, 278, 282, 300, 300; Chapel room, 298, 208, 
299 ; Chimneypieces at, 180, 297, 297, 298, 301, 302, 303, 304 ; 
Design of, attributed to John Thorpe, xi, 286; Dining-room 
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Bramshill, Hampshire—continued. 
at, 297, 297; Doorway at, xviii, 289, 292, 294; Drawing-room 
at, 301, 302, 808 ; Entrance front, 280, 281, 288, 290; Entrance 
and terrace sides, 280, 285, 290; Gallery at, 302, 302; Garden 
at, 288; Gateway at, 284, 290, 291; Hall at, 298, 294; Library 
at, 302, 304 ; Loggia at, 160, 284, 285, 288, 289, 292, 298; Plan, 
278, 282; Porches at, 281, 288, 284, 289, 290; Rainwater- 
heads, 282, 292; Screen at, xviii, 85, 294, 294, 295, 296, 370; 
Staircase at, 296, 297, 298; Tcrrace at, 280, 286, 287, 289, 292, 
298; Transformation of, xi 

Brassey, Sir Leonard, Bart., owner of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 
20 

Braybrooke, Lord, mentioned, 245, 250, 252, 256, 258, 262, 267, 
DIO) (QT 2 7A 

Breughel, flower pictures by, 271, 272 : 

Brewer, John Sherren, Henry VIII State papers, quoted, 308, 300, 
317; 320 

Bricks for building, use of, xvili, 121, 121, 126, 179, 205, 210, 245, 
275, 276, 279, 300, 318, 376, 408 

Brickwork, growing popularity of, xx 

Bridge : 

Audley End, Essex, 250, 251, 252, 274 
Bramshill, Hants, 277, 279, 285 

Deene Park, Northants, 23 

Levens Hall, Westmorland, 219 

Brinsmead, Alixander, mason, mentioned, 62 

Brito, Ralph, of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1 

Brooksby, Leicestershire, mentioned, 8 

Broome, Kent, mentioned, xviii, xxii, 407 

Brown, Lancelot (‘‘ Capability’), 50, 51, 58, 96, 153, 176 

Brudenells of Deene Park, Northants, 12, 21, 22, 72 

Brympton d’Evercy, Somerset, referred to, 18 

Buccleuch, Duke of, mentioned, 30 

Bucke, John, carving at Hatfield House, Herts, by, 320, 326, 339, 
340 

Buckett, Roland, painted decorations by, 103, 326, 340, 342 

Buckland Abbey, Devonshire, 97-102; Ceiling at, xi, 98, 99, 1o1, 
103, 218; Chimneypiece at, 97, 98, 99, 111; Drake’s Drum at, 
102, 102; Frieze at, 97, 98 3 Gate-house at, 97, 101 ; Hall at, 
97, 98, 98, 99, rox, 111; North side, 97, 101, ror; Plan of, 
100 ; South side, 97, 97 

Burghley House, Northants, referred to, I, 4, 74 

Butler, Richard, painted glass by, 326, 342 

Butterfield, William, notes of alterations at Hatfield House, Herts, 
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Campbell, Colin, architect, referred to, 14 

Cannon or mortar, ancient type of, 204; casting of, commenced, 
204, 

Canonbury House, Islington, Middlesex, 179-188 ; Bolton’s Towet 
at, 179, 180 ; Ceiling at, xi, 28, 180, 184, 300; Chimneypieces 
at, xv, 82, 105, 180, 181, 182, 186, 187, 188, 188, 219; Compton 
room at, 180, 181, 182, 183 ; Doorway at, 179, 179; Plan otf, 
180 ; Spencer oak room at, 180, 188 ; Waijinscoting at, 26, 182 

Cardigan, the late Lady, copy of a portrait by, 29, 30 

Carpenters and joiners, disagreement and arbitration between, xx 

Carr, Robert (afterwards Earl of Somerset), mentioned, 54 

Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 153-178; Arcade at, 10, 155, 
157, 157, 160, 163, 170; “ Bower”’ at, xiii, 140, 164, 165, 170 ; 
Built for Lord Compton, xi, 153, 154; Chapel at, 160, 163, 168 ; 
East front, 161; Gallery at, 155, 156, 163; Gardens at, 153, 
156, 159, 174, 176; Gateway at, 153, 153; Great Chamber at, 
165, 169; Hall at, 165 ; Letters used as a parapet at, xviii, 
153, 159, 160 ;. Library (old) at, 163, 166, 167 ; Needlework at, 
169, 171, 176; North front, 162 ; Plan of, 154, 162, 165; Quad- 
rangle at, 155 ; Rainwater-heads at, 160, 168, 176; Screen at, 
xviii, 158, 153, 162, 163; South front, 156 ; South and east 
fronts, 159, 160; Staircases at, xxii, 165, 167, 171, 172, 178, 
174 ; State suite, 170, 171, 174, 175 ; Tapestries at, 171, 174, 
175 ; Turret at, 154, 155 ; Undercroft at, 157, 164 

Castlehaven, Earl of, mentioned, 32 

de Caus, Solomon, mentioned, 85, 328 

Cecil, William, of Burghley House, Northants; mentioned, xi 

Cecils of Hatfield Hall, Herts, 305 et seq., 353 et seq. 

Ceiling ribs, the broadening of, xi, xii 

Ceilings : 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 12, 12, 18, 13, 15, 56 
Audley End, Essex, 13, 261, 262, 262, 264, 271, 271 
Beckington Abbey, Somerset, referred to, xii 

Bovey House, Devonshire, 116, 118 

Bowringsleigh, Devonshire, 128, 180, 130 

Bradninch Manor, Devon, xi, 92, 103, 122, 125 
Bramshill, Hants, 300, 300 

Buckland Abbey, Devon, xi, 98, 99, 101, 103, 218 


a 


Ceilings—continued. 


Canonbury House, Middlesex, xi, 28, 180, 184, 300 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 163, 165, 166, 167, 169 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 138, 139, 142, 142, 143 
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Chimney pieces—continued. 
Restoration House, Rochester, referred to, 182 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 80, 82, 84, 85, 85 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xviii, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57 


¥ Collacombe Barton, Devon, xi, xii, ror, 182 Somerhill, Kent, 381, 381, 382 
;, Colleton Barton, Devon, xi, Mill Om LO, er22 Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 418 
: Deene Park, Northants, 27, 28, 56 Tissington Hall, Derby, 198, 198 
i. Denham Place, Bucks, referred to, 130 Westwood Manor, Wilts, xii, xv 
: Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 397, 398, 403 Chimney-shatfts : 
Ford House, Devonshire, referred to, 106 Hatfield House, Herts, 316, 325 
Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire, xiii, xix Somerhill, Kent, 376, 376 
Hatfield House, Herts, 327, 329, 330, 338 China, collection of, 60 
Herringston, Dorset, xii, xvi, 106 Chinese influence, 95, 96 
; Holcombe Court, Devon, 103, 110, tro, 111, rrr, 112, 113, Chippendale, Thomas, 96, 200 
122 “Church Mansion,’’ Nantwich, Cheshire, mentioned, 396 
Huish Barton, Somerset, referred to, 94 Cistercian monks (White monks) mentioned, 97 
Knole House, Kent, referred to, 13 City Club, formerly Cokayne House, Broad Street, London, men- 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 220, 221, 222 tioned, 76 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, xi, 89, 98, 94, 94, 95, 96, 122 Clanricarde, Earl of, biographical details, 373 et seq. 
Pindar’s, Sir Paul, house, London, referred to, 182 Clarendon, Lord, mentioned, 32 
( Rashleigh Barton, Devon, xii, 92, 103, 104, 105, 106, 111 Clarke, Sir Simon, of Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 384 et seq. 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 81, 82, 82, 84, 92 | Clarkes of Swakeleys, Middlesex, 86 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xi, 54, 55, 56, 218 Classic and Gothic architecture, conflict between, I 
Stockton House, Wiltshire, referred to, xiii Classic architecture, tendency towards, xviii, 69 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 414 Clock tower at Hatfield House, Herts, 316, 324 
Tottenham Vicarage, referred to, 182 Clotworthy’s of Clotworthy, Devon, 103 e¢ seq. 
a Westwood Manor, Wiltshire, xii, xiv, xv | Cobham Hall, Kent, chimneypiece in gallery at, ix, xviii, 56 
e?, du Cergeau, J. A., mentioned, 316 ‘Cokaynes of Rushton Hall, Northants, 69, 76, 78, 82, 407 
my Chambers, great. See Halls Cokayne, Sir William, founder of Londonderry, 76, 82 
‘a Chapels and churches : Coker, John, quoted, 54 
a Apethorpe Hall, Northants, mentioned, 10, 13 Cold Ashton Manor, Gloucestershire, 133-144; built for William 
a Borwick Hall, Lancashire, mentioned, 62, 64, 65, 68 Pepwall, xi; Dining-room at, 139, 142, 148 ; Doorway at, xviii, 
7 Bowringsleigh, Devon, 128, 132 1388, 139; Gardens at, 136; Gateway at, 138, 139; Great 
yy Bramshill, Hants, 278, 282, 300, 300 Chamber at, 139, 142, 142, 143 ; Hall at, 137, 140, 140, 141 ; 
. Buckland Abbey, Devon, referred to, Io1 North front, 186 ; North porch at, 186, 139; Parlour at, 138, 
f. Burwash, ancient ironwork in, referred to, 204 143 ; Plan of, 184, 134; Roof of south porch at, 187, 139; 
ox Castle Ashby, Northants, 160, 163, 168 Screen at, 127, 137, 139, 140, 140, 141, 371; South front, 185, 
yo, Chilton House, Buckingham, mentioned, 42 139; South and west elevations, 144 ; View from roof at, 133, 
- Cothelstone, Somerset, 40, 40 134 ; Window in Great Chamber at, 142 
Hatfield House, Herts, 245, 282, 339, 342 Cole William, Cambridge antiquary, quoted, 84, 270 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 113, 114 | Collacombe Barton, Devonshire, built for Edmund Tremayne, xi; 
Langley Church, Bucks, Kedderminster pew in, 140 . ceiling at, xi, xii, 101, 182; Hall at, xi, xii 
Norbury Old Hall, Derbyshire, 189, 190, 200, 201 Colleton, Barton, Devonshire, ceiling at, xi, xiii, 101, 103; Hall 
Pilton Church, Devon, monument in, mentioned, 90 | ait este xii 
Rushton, Northants, St. Peters, 84 | Collinson, John, description of Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, referred to, xviii 35, 38 
South Huish, Devon, screen at, 132, 132 : - Colour in decoration, the use of, 54, 55, 56, 110, 112, 140, 164, 170, 
Studley Priory, Oxon, 48, 49, 50 | 271, 272, 412, 414 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 146, 152 Colt, alias Max. Poultrain, master sculptor, xv, xviii, 322, 340, 345 
ol Charlton House, Kent, referred to, 290, 373, 378 _ Combe Nevili, mentioned, 76, 84 
; Charlton, Wiltshire, referred to, 256, 259, 270 Compton, William, Lord, and Elizabeth Spencer, story of courtship 
Charter House, London, mentioned, 244, 245, 259 | of, 157, 158 
Cheseldenes of Holcombe Court, Devon, 107 Compton, Lord, building-owner of Castle Ashby, xi 
Chevening, Kent, Inigo Jones referred to in connection with, xviii | Comptons of Castle Ashby, Northants, 153 ef seq. 
on Chichester, Sir John, of Raleigh House, Devon, mentioned, | Combe Abbey, Warwick, mentioned, 55 
ia 90, 107 _ Cooper, Colonel, renovations at Cold Ashton Manor by, 144 
Chilton Church, monument to Sir John Croke, mentioned, 42 | Cope, Sir John, alterations at Bramshill, Hants, by, xviii, 293 ; 
Chilton Manor, Bucks, mentioned, 42, 46 Sir Walter, builder of Holland House, mentioned, 318; Sir 
Chimneypieces : William, owner of Bramshill, Hants, 278 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 2, 4, 11, 12, 12, 13, 13, 14, 15, | Copes of Bramshill, Hants, 304 ef seq. 
a 16, 19, 56, 140 | Cornwall, Duchy of, Council Chamber in Fleet Street referred to, 
& Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, referred to, xiii, 140 xii; Estates of, 124 
% Audley End, Essex, 262, 268, 263, 264, 265, 268, 269 Cornwallis family, connection with Audley End, Essex, 254, 275 
he Batemans, Sussex, 211, 211 Cothelstone Church, Somerset, 40, 40 
i! Blickling Hall, Norfolk, referred to, 82, 84 Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 31-40; Entrance doorway at, 87, 
7 Bowringsleigh, Deyon, 102, 128, 130 39; Forecourt of, 35, 36 ; Gateway at, 31, 33, 34, 39, 49; Hall 
" Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 122, 124, 125 | at, 81, 31; Windows at, 35, 36, 87, 39; Outbuildings, etc., 
‘al Bramshill, Hants, 180, 297, 297, 298, 302, 303, 304 40, 40; Recent discoveries at, 35; South front, 36, 37 ; West 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, 97, 98, 99, III side, 88 
a Canonbury House, Middlesex, xv, 82, 165, 180, 181, 182, 186, | Cotton, Sir Robert, mentioned, 317 
mn 187, 188, 188, 219 Cotton Manuscripts in British Museum, quoted, 309 
a Castle Ashby, Northants, 163, 165, 168, 169, 171, 175, 176, | Coughton Court, Warwick, tower at, referred to, 108 
176, 219 Country Life mentioned, 108, 144, 157, 360 
Cobham Hall, Kent, Ix, xviii, 56 ' Court of Augmentation, referred tome ‘2 
x Compton Wynyates, Warwick, 182, 188 Cranborne Manor, Dorsetshire, 353-372; Building accounts, 360, 
Br Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 368, 371, 371 | 364, 365, 306; Chimneypieces at, 368, 371, 371 ; Forecourt, 
‘Ss Deene Park, Northants, 28, 29 858, 356; Garden, 353, 355, 358, 359, 360, 365 ; Gate-house, 
¥ Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 398, 400, 402, 405 | 356, 358; Hall at, 367; Library at, 368, 371; Loggias at, 
a. Hatfield Hall, Herts, 103, 322, 340, 341, 342, 348, 343, 344, — Xvili, 160, 355, 356, 358-363, 379 Plan of, 354, 358 ; Screen 
an 345, 345, 347, 348, 349 | at, 127, 140, 367, 370; South side, 855, 356, 857 5 Staircase 
Bets: Holcombe Court, Devon, 106, 107, 110, 112 | at, 356, 369, 370, 370, 371; Transformation, of, xi 
‘n Lacock Abbey, \Wiltshire, referred to, 4 _ Cranmer, Bishop, mentioned, 308 
a Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 220, 224, 225, 227 Crests. See Arms, Crests," etc. 


Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 89 |  Crewes of Crewe Hall, Cheshire 396 et seq. 
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Croke, John, owner of Studley Priory, Oxon, 41; Monument in 
Chilton Church, Bucks, mentioned, 42 

Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, London, mentioned, 158 

Cullen, Viscount, referred to, 84 

Curwen, John V., account of Levens ‘Hall, Westmorland, 214, 
216, 218, 228, 230 


Dagvills of Bovey, Devonshire, 115 

Dallam, Lanes, tower at, referred to, 62 

Danberry, Lord, mentioned, 88 ‘ 

Deene Park, Northants, 21-30; Bridge at, 28; Ceiling at, 12, 
27, 28, 56; Chimneypicces at, 28, 29; Crests and arms at, 
12, 22, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 28; East front, 22, 28; Gateway, 
21,22; Hall at, 22, 24, 25, 20; North front, 21, 22, 28; Porch, 
24, 25; Quadrangle at, 22, 24, 24; Smoking-room, 26, 28 ; 
South front, 80, 30; Tapestry room, 26 ; Wainscoting at, 26, 28 

Denham Place, Bucks, referred to, 130 

Denys, Sir Walter, of Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 133 

Despencer, Barony of, mentioned, ro 

Devonshire school of plasterers, referred to, x1, 92, 103; School 
of woodworkers, referred to, xiii 

Digby, John (afterwards Karl of Bristol), owner of Sherborne 
Castle, Dorset, 54, 55; Sir Kenelm, mentioned, 56 

Dingley Hall, Northants, windows at, 24 

Dining-room : 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 4, 11, 12 
Audley Ind, Essex, 263, 264, 266, 267 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, 180, 130 
Bramshill, Hants, 297, 297 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 165, 169, 176 
Cold Ashton, Manor, Glos, 189, 148 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 112 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 220, 227 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 94, 94. 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 86, 86 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 57, 58, 59 
Discoveries at Bovey House, Devon, 118; at Cothelstone Manor, 
Somerset, 35 

Disraeli, Benjamin, referred to, 350, 352 

Dolphin, Lewys, designs for painted glass by, 326 

Doors and Doorways : 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1o 

Audley End, Essex, xvili, 246, 251 

Bovey House, Deven, 116, 119 

Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 126 
Bramshill, Hants, xviii, 289, 292, 204 
Canonbury House, Middlesex, 179, 179 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 154, 168, 167, 178 
Changes in position of, xvili 

Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, xviii, 188, 139 
Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 87, 39 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, xviii, 897, 400 
Hatfield House, Herts, xviii, 815, 316, 820, 387, 338, 841, 342 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 214, 216 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 78 

Studley Priory, Oxon, 48, 46, 50 

Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 395-406; Doorway at, xviii, 897, 400 ; 
Kast wing, 898, 398; Iorecourt and drive at, 395, 396, 898, 
899, 401 ; Gateway at, 896, 396; Great drawing-room, 397, 
398, 402, 403 ; Iking’s Room at, 400, 404, 405 ; North or entrance 
front, 285, 895, 398; Porch at, 336; South side, 400; Staircase, 
ecetion of, 4060; West wing, 399 

Dovecot at Batemans, Sussex, 208, 208, 209 

Drake, Sir Francis, 98, 100, ror, 102; His drum, 102, 102 

Drawing-room | 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 13, 15 

Audley End, Essex, 261, 262, 268, 263 
Bradfield, Devon, x, xiti 

Bramshill, Hants, 298, 298, 299, 301, 302, 808 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 165, 169, 177 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 397, 398, 402, 408 
Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire, xiii, xix 
Hatfield House, Herts, xv, 345, 847 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 112 

Levens Hall, Westmorland, xiii, 218, 219, 220, 224-227 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 58, 54, 55, 56 
Somerhill, Kent, 880 

Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 414 

Vissington Hall, Derbyshire, 193, 194-197, 104 

Drayton House, Northants, undercrofts at, referred to, 157 

Dryden, Sir John, of Canons Ashby, Northants, mentioned, 84 

Dunkin, deseription of Studley Priory, Oxon, quoted, 42, 49, 50 

van Dyck portraits of Earl of Salisbury and Lady Cranborne, 
851; Tenth Earl and Countess of Northumberland, 351 
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Easton Neston, Northants, Richard Empson owner of, referred 
to;-¥ 

Eddystone Lighthouse, by Henry Winstanley, mentioned, 260 

Elizabeth, Queen, homage paid to, at Hatfield Hall, Herts, 310 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, 2 

Empson, Richard, owner of Easton Neston, Northants, referred 
to, 1; Thomas, building of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, attributed 
TOW 

English woodworkers, inferiority of, xv 

Entrance doorways. See Doors and Doorways 

Entwyssels of Staunton Wyvile, referred‘to, 21, 28 

Esdailes of Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, referred to, 38 

Evelyn, John, mentioned, 173, 255, 200, 264 

Eworth, Hans, picture at Audley End, Essex, by, 253, 254 


Falconry, the practice of, mentioned, 65 
Fane, Sir Francis, biographical details of, 4, 8, 9, 76 
Farewell, John, alterations at Westwood Manor, Wilts, xii, xiii, 
xiv, xv 
Ferguson, James, architectural historian and critic, referred to, 
279, 282, 284 
Fisher of Winchester, ment’ oned, 240 
Fitzherberts of Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 189 e@ seq. 
Fitzwilliam, Sir William, of Milton, Northants, mentioned, 22 
Fleet Street, Duchy of Cornwall’s Council Chamber in, referred 
to, xil 
Ford House, Devon, lunette and ceiling at, 106, 165 
Forecourt : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1, 10 
Borwick Hall, Lancashire, referred to, 63, 68 
Bramshill, Hants, 280, 285 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 358, 356 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 395, 396, 398, 398, 399, 401 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 217, 232 
Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 383, 384, 384 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxfordshire, 145, 146, 149, I51 
Fort, Thomas, builder, mentioned, 366 ici 
Fountains at Hatfield House, Herts, 324, 332 ~ 
Fox, George, and Society of Friends, mentioned, 65 
Foxleys of Bramshill, Hants, 278 ef seq. 
French influence, 85 
French woodworkers, superiority of, xv 
Frieze : 
Audley End, Essex, 264-268, 264 
Bramshill, Hampshire, 296, 298, 298, 300 
Buckland Abbey, Devonshire, 97, 98 
Holcombe Court, Devonshire, 107, 112 
Rashleigh Barton, Devonshire, 103, 105, 106 
Furnishing, aptness of period, 210, 211 
Furniture : 
Batemans, Sussex, 210, 210, 211, 211, 
Bowringsleigh, Devonshire, 130, 130, 132 
Bradninch Manor, Devonshire, 124, 124, 125, 126, 126 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 169, 174, 175, 177, 178 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 364, 365 
Hatfield House, Herts, 324, 330, 338, 343, 344 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 231, 232 


Gables : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 6, Io 
Bramshill, Hampshire, 284, 290 
Hatfield Old Palace, Herts, 309 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 10 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 10, 69, 70, 77, 77, 284 
Studley Priory, Oxon, 44, 44, 45 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 408, 410, 411 
Gallery : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 10, 14, 16, 17 
Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 66, 67, 68 
Bramshill, Hampshire, 302, 302 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 155, 156, 163 
Hatfield House, Herts, 139, 319, 329, 330, 338, 343, 343 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 389, 390 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 78, 85, 86 
Garden houses at Hatfield House, Herts, 323, 328 
Gardens : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1, 10, 20 
Audley End, Essex, 250, 251, 274, 359 
Batemans, Sussex, 207, 208, 209, 210 
Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 63, 66 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 126 
Bramshill, Hampshire, 288 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 153, 156, 159, 174, 176 


Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 136, 140 
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Gardens—continued. 
Cranborne Manor, Dorsct, 858, 355, 358, 859, 360, 365 
Hampton Court Palace, referred to, 234 
Hatfield House, Herts, 321, 327, 328, 332, 334, 336 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 238, 234, 234, 285, 235, 236, 236 
237 
Montacute, Somerset, referred to, 10 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 96 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 85 
Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 387 
Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, 58 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 410 
Versailles Palace, referred to, 2 34 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 146, 147, 152 
Wilton House, Wiltshire, referred to, 85 
Gates, Gateways and Gate-houses : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1, 1, 4, 5, 10, 14, 20 
- Borwick Hall, Lancashire, 61, 62, 68 
Bovey House, Devonshire, 115, 117, 118 
Bowringsleigh, Devonshire, 127, 130 
Bradshaw Hall, Derbyshire, referred to, 198 
Bramshill, Hants, 284, 290, 294 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, 97, 101 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 158, 153 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 138, 139 
Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 31, 38, 34, 39, 40 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 358, 356 
Deene Park, Northants, 24, 22 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 396, 396 
Hatfield House, Herts, 808, 309, 310 
Highlow Old Hall, referred to, 198 
Iron Acton Manor, Glos, referred to, 139 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 235, 238 
Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 383, 383 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 51, 51, 54 
Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 189, 189, 197, 198 
Townsend House, Cheshire, 396, 396 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 146, 146, 148-150, 152 
Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire, ceiling in drawing-room at, xiii, 
xix; Rebuilt by Lawrence Shuttleworth, xiii; Woodwork at, xix 
Georgian style of decorations, 84, 85, 85 
Gerard, John, mentioned, 287; Thomas, quoted, 32 
Gerhardt, Junior, portrait of Robert, first Earl of Salisbury, by, 
850 ; Mark, portrait of Lord Leicester, by 345, 350 
Ghosts, the presence of, mentioned, 116 
Gibbons, Grinling, mentioned, 167, 171 
Gilberts of Bowringsleigh, Devon, 127 
Gladstone, Lord, mcenticned, 352 
Glass, heraldry in, 219, 225, 226, 388 
Glover, Moses, ‘‘ painter-stainer,’’? menticned, 249 
Goldsmid, d’Avigdor, quoted, 381 
Gotch, J. A., mentioned, 74, 82, 154, 157, 161, 314, 317, 356 
Gothic and classic architecture, conflict between, 1 
Gothic influence, 22, 24, 38, 84, 39, 56, 58, 78, 79, 121, 125, 140, 
198, 246 
van. Goyens, pictures by, mentioned, 263 
Grammont, Count, quoted, 378, 379 
Grenhams of Grenham, Somerset, mentioned, 107 
Grenville, Sir Richard, mentioned, 52, 97, 245 
Gretna Green, wedding at, of John Fane and Miss Child, mentioned, 
18 
Greys of Rythin, owners of Castle Ashby, Northants, 154 
Griffin, Edward, work at Dingley Hall, Northants, for, 24; Sir 
John, of Audley End, Essex, 270, 271 
Guest-houses at Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 146, 146, 150 
Gummings of Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 138-140 
Gunpowder Plot, referred to, 55, 69, 72 
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Half-timber building, disappearance of, xx 
Half-timber work, 66, 67, 68, 388, 383, 390 
Hall : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 8, 10 
Audley End, Essex, 252, 253, 257 
Batemans, Sussex, 210, 210, 211 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, 128, 180, 181 
Bramshill, Hampshire, 298, 294 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, 97, 98, 98, 99, 101 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 165 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 187, 140, 140, 141 
Collacombe Barton, Devon, xi, xii 
Colleton Barton, Devon, xi, xii 
Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 39, 39 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 367 
Deene Park, Northants, 22, 24, 25, 29 


Hall—continued. 
Hatfield House, Herts, 327, 330 
Hatfield Old Palace, Herts, 310, 318 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 111 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 214, 216, 218, 220, 224, 228, 229 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 87, 89, 90, 914 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, referred to, xii 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 78, 78, 79, 79, 81, 82 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 56, 58 
Somerhill, Kent, 373, 380, 381 
Stanton Court, Glos, 894, 394 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 413 
Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 191, 192, 192, 193, 193, 194 
Ham House, Surrey, referred to, 290, 369 
Hampton Court Palace, work of Jean Tijou at, referred to, 198 
Hampton Gay, Oxon, referred to, 145 
Hardwick Hall, Derby, letters of stone at, referred to, xviii 
Haringtons of Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, 305-352; Accounts of, xx, 316, 
318, 324, 326, 332; Arcades, glazed at, 10; Becomes a Royal 
Palace, 308 ; Chapel windows, 245, 282, 322, 889, 342; Chimney- 
pieces at, 103, 322, 840, 844, 342, 348, 343, 844, 345, 345, 347, 
848 ; Chimney shafts at, 316, 825 ; Clock tower at, 316, 324 ; 
Doorway at, xviii, 815, 316, 820, 887, 338, 841, 342; Drawing- 
room at, Xv, 345, 347, 849; East terrace at, 316, 328, 327; 
Fountains at, 824, 332; Gallery at, 139, 319, 329, 330, 338, 
848, 343; Gardens at, 821, 327, 328, 332, 334, 336; Garden 
houses at, 828, 328; Gates at, 308, 309, 310; Hall at, 327, 
8380 ; Hall of Old Palace, 310, 318 ; Homage paid to Queen 
Elizabeth at, 310; King James’ bedroom at, 343, 844 ; Letters 
used as parapet at, xviii, 160, 815 ; Library at, 342, 343; Loggia 
at, 160, 887 ; Lyminge, Robert, and building of, 317; Newel 
post figures at, xv, 326, 888, 884, 885, 340; North front of, 
805, 316; Plans of, 806, 310, 314, 316, 316, 327, 336; Porch 
at, 815, 316, 319 ; Queen Anne’s bedroom at, 343, 845, 345 } 
Rain-water heads at, 320, 825, 337; Salisbury’s tomb in church 
at, 322, 352 ; Scrcen at, xv, 324, 830, 381, 338; Solar in Old 
Palace, 310, 812 ; South side of, 316, 819 ; South-west gables 
of Old Palace, 809, 313; Staircase at, xxii, 110, 255, 388, 834, 
336, 339, 340, 841, 342; Thorpe’s, John, connection with, xi, 
314; Water supply at, 328; West side of Old Palace, 307, 310; 
West terrace, 316, 821, 327; Wilson, Thomas, and building of, 
317; Windows at, 805, 316, 819, 328, 839, 342 
Haunted house, mentioned, 116 
Henderson, Captain R. R., M.P., owner of Studley Priory, Oxon, 
50; John, Esq., owner of Studley Priory, Oxon, 50 
Herringston, Dorset, ceiling at, xii, xvi, 106; Woodwork, carved, 
at, xiii, xvi, xvii 
Hext, Sir Edward, of Low Ham Manor, 35 
Hill, Sir Roger, of Denham Place, Bucks, referred to, 130 
Hinchingbrooke, Hunts, referred to, 4 
Hipped roofs, use of, in England, 365, 360, 408 
Hobart, Sir John, owner of Blickling Hall, Norfolk, 82 
“ Hobson’s choice,’’ origin of idiom, 386 
Holbein portrait of Lord Chancellor Audley, 258, 254 
Holcombe Court, Devonshire, 107-114; Bluet pew in the church, 
118, 114; Ceilings at, 103, 110, 110, 111, 111, 112, 118 ; Chimney- 
pieces at, 106, 107, 110, 112 ; Dining-room at, 110, 112 ; Drawing- 
room at, 110, 112 ; Frieze at, 107, 112 ; Gallery at, 110, 380, 
300+ Hall at, 110, 111%; Plan at, 110, r1o ; Screen at, 110, 
111; South front, 107, 110; South-west front at, 109, 114; 
Staircase at, 107, 110, 118, 114 ; Terrace at, 109, 114; Tower 
at, 107, 107, 108, 108, ro9, 310; Windows at, 110, 111 
Hope, of Amsterdam, alterations at Rushton Hall, Northants, 
for, 85 
Howard, Charles, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, mentioned, 
76; Lord, of Audley End, Essex, 46, 239 et seq. 
Huish Barton, Somerset, ceiling at, referred to, 94 
Hussey, Christopher, quoted, 144, 360 
Hyde, Lord Chancellor, mentioned, 30 


Ilbert, William, of Bowringsleigh, Devon, 127, 128 

Ingram, Sir Thomas, letters of stone at Temple Newsam, Yorks, 
for, Frontispiece, xviii, 160 

Inventory of tapestries, etc,, at Audley End, Essex, 267 

Iron Acton Manor, Glos, gateway at, referred to, 139 

Ircnmasters, various, mentioned, 204, 205 

Iron, toll cn loads of, 204 

Ironwork, development of, by Jean Tijou, 174; At Okcover Hall, 
Staffs, referred to, 198; At Tissington Hall, Derby, 189, 197 

Ironworks, Roman, discovery of, 204 

Italian influence, 139, 320, 339; Planning at Hatfield House. 
Herts, xxii; Woodworkers, superiority of, xv 

Izods of Stanton Court, Glos, biographical details, 391, 393, 394 
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Jeffries, E., Esq., owner of Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 38 

Jenever (joiner), woodwork by, xx, 322, 339, 348, 343, 344, 371 

Jennings, Montagu, garden designer, 327, 360 | 

Jewes of Wiveliscombe, Somerset, mentioned, 32 

Jobnson, Dr. Samuel, menticned, 201 

Jonson, Ben, mentioned, 287 

Joiners and carpenters, disagreement and arbitration between, xx 

Jones, Inigo, and Banquetting House, Whitehall, xviii, 369; And 
Chevening, Kent, xviii; Mentioned, 72, 76, 78, 94, 156, 161, 
163, 165, 174, 197, 208, 264, 317, 373, 396, 412 : 


Kauffmann, Angelica, referred to, 202 

Keble, Henry, acquisition of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, by, 2 

Kedderminster, Sir John, Library at Langley Church, Bucks, 
referred to, xili, 140, 164 

Kipling, Rudyard, at Batemans, Sussex, 204, 208 

Kirby Hall, Northants, mentioned, xi, 10, 72, 136, 156, 250, 310, 
320, 376 

Kitchen: Levens Hall, Westmorland, 214, 216, 229, 230 | 

Knevet, Sir Henry, of Charlton, Wilts, mentioned, 256 | 

Knole, Kent, cciling at, referred to, 13; Screen at, referred to, 
252; Transformation of, xi 


Lacock Abbey, chimneypiece for Sir William Sharington, referred 
to, 4, 139 
Lambeth Physic Garden, mentioned, 332 
Langley Church, Bucks, pew and library in, referred to, xiii, 140, 
164 
Langton, Bishop, of Coventry, owner of Castle Ashby, Northants, | 
154 | 
Langtons of Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, and Newton Park, 143 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, portrait of second Marchioness of Salisbury, 
by, 345, 347 
Layer Marney Towers, Essex, tower at, referred to, 108 
Leather wall hangings, 220, 231 
Leez Priory, Essex, mentioned, 244 
Leland, John, quoted or mentioned, 22, 51, 69, 70, 154, 354 
Lely, Sir Peter, portrait by, mentioned, 263 
Letters as balustrades and parapets, Frontispiece, xviil, 153, 159, 
160, 161, 249, 315 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 213-238; Bedrooms at, 280, 281, 
231, 232; Brewhouse and offices, 216, 217; Bridge at, 219 ; 
Ceiling at, 218, 220, 221, 222 ; Chimmeypieces at, 218, 220, 
224, 225, 227 ; Dining-room at, 220, 227 ; Drawing-room (great) 
at, xiii, 218, 219, 224, 225, 226 ; (Small), 218, 219, 227 ; Fore- 
court at, 217; Friezes at, 218, 221, 222, 223 ; Gate to stables, 
235, 288 ; Hall at, 216, 218, 220, 221; 223 ; Hall door at, 218, 
214, 216; Howard Tower at, 62, 214, 216, 283; Kitchen at, 
214, 216, 229, 230; Library at, 230; North front at, 217; 
Plan of, 214, 216, 218, 282 ; Screen at, 218, 221, 223 ; Servants’ 
hall, 214, 216, 229 ; Staircase at, 216, 228, 230; Terrace at, 
215 ; Transformation of, xi 
Library : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 18, 19 
Audley End, Essex, 262, 264, 265, 274. 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 122, 124 
Bramshill, Hants, 302, 304 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 163, 166, 167 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 368 
Hatfield House, Herts, 342, 343 
Holcombe Court, Devon, ceiling, 113, 114 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 230 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 80, 82 
Lilford Hall, Northants, referred to, 1 | 
Loggia : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, referred to, 11 
Audley End, Essex, referred to, xviii, 160, 271 
Bramshill, Hants, 160, 284, 285, 288, 289, 292, 298 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, xvili, 160, 355, 356, 358, 359, 361, | 
362, 363, 370 
Hatfield House, Herts, 160, 337 
Londonderry, Ireland, founded by William Cokayne, 76 
Longleat, Wilts, mentioned, xi 
de Lorme, Philibert, mentioned, 314, 316 
Lovelace Hall, former name of Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 152 
Low Ham Manor, referred to, 35, 38 
Lucas, John, ‘‘ History of Warton,’’ mentioned, 64 
Lulworth Castle, Dorset, referred to, 256, 259 
Lunettes : 
Ford House, Devon, referred to, 106 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 103, 105, 106, 111 
Luttrell’s diary quoted, 266, 338 
Luttrell, Sir Hugh, of Dunster Castle, Somerset mentioned, 
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Lyminge, Robert, connection with Hatfield House, Herts, 317, 


318, 320, 339, 340 
Lyveden, referred to, 72 


Madre de Dios, Spanish treasure ship, mentioned, 53 

Magdelene College, Cambridge, Audley’s connection with, 274, 275 

Maitland, J. A. Fuller, Esq., owner of Borwick Hall, Lancs, 68 

Manningham, John, diary, quoted, 278, 317 

Marblework at Cobham Hall, Kent, ix, xviii 

Marquetry at Levens Hall, Westmorland, 220, 227 

Martin, Captain Anthony, owner of Bradninch Manor, Devon, 122 

Marton, George, Esq., of Capernwray Hall, mentioned, 66 

Materials used for building, xviii 

Mereworth Castle, Kent, referred to, 10, 14 

Mildmay, Sir Anthony, owner of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 4 ; 
Sir Walter, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded by, 2; 
Thomas, builder of Moulsham, near Chelmsford, mentioned, 2 

Milton, John quoted, 386 

Mitchell, Arnold, renovations at Tissington Hall, Derby, by, 196 

Montacute, Somerset, mentioned, xi, 10 

Montagu, Lady Mary, mentioned, 30 

More, Sir Thomas, mentioned, 240 

Morton, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, at Hatfield House, Herts, 
306 ; 

Mosaic Picture at Hatfield House, Herts, 340, 342 

Mouldings, wood, glued on, xv, 131, 349 

Moulsham, near Chelmsford, referred to, 2 

Mountjoy, Lord (Keble), sells Apethorpe Hall, Northants, to Henry 
VIIL, 2 

Music, Academy of, founded by Earl of Westmorland, 19 


Nantes, Revocation of Edict of, mentioned, 38 
Needlework at Castle Ashby, Northants, 169, 171, 176 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 87-96; Ceiling at, xi, 89, 93, 94, 
94, 95,96 ; Chimneypiece at, 89 ; China room at, 98,94; Gardens 
at, 96; Hall at, 87, 89, 90, 91 ; Old dining-room, 94, 94; Plan 
of, 88, 96; Porch at, 87 ; Re-building of, 90; Staircase at, 
95, 96; Windows, 87, 90, 91 
Newelled staircases, disappearance of, xx 
Newel Posts : 
Audley End, Essex, 256, 258, 259 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, xv, xxi, 82 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 122, 122 
Hatfield House, Herts, xv, 326, 338, 334, 335, 340 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 81, 82 
Norbury Old Hall, Derby, 189, 200 
Norden, John, mentioned, 354, 355, 356, 407 
Norfolk latches at Tissington Hall, Derby, 196 
Northampton, Earl of, letters of stone at Northumberland House 
for, mentioned, xviii; Marquess of, quoted, 157, 158 
Northumberland House, London, letters as parapet at, referred to, 
Xvill, 160, 249 
le Notre, French gardener, mentioned, 234 
Nuttall, Mrs. Zelia, ‘‘ New Light on Drake,” referred to, 100 


Oak frame building, disappearance of, xx 
Oasthouses at Batemans, Sussex, 208, 208, 210 
Okeover Hall, Staffs, ironwork at, referred to, 198 
Orangery : 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 14, 20 

Sherborne Castle, Dorset, referred to, 58 
Orders, tendency towards general use of, xviii, 218 
Osborns of Cold Ashton, Manor, Glos, 144 
Osterley Park, Middlesex, referred to, 19 
Oundle, Northants, almshouses at, referred to, 77 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, mentioned, 54; Tragedy of, 256-258 


Painted decorations at Herrinsgton, Dorset, xili, xvii 
Parapets, use of letters as, Frontispiece, xviii, 153, 159, 160, 161, 
249, 315 
Parlour : 
Batemans, Sussex, 211, 211, 212 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 128, 125 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 138, 143 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 104, 106 
Studley Priory, Oxon, 49, 50 
Westwood Manor, Wilts, xii, xiv 
Pele Tower : 
Borwick Hall, Lancs, 61, 62, 63 
Burnside, Westmorland, referred to, 214, 216 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 214 
Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, referred to, 214 
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Pendant (ceiling) : 
Audley End, Essex, 261, 262, 263 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, xi, 122, 125 
Canons Ashby, Northants, referred to, 84 
Collacombe Barton, Devon, xi, xii, Tor 
Colleton Barton, Devon, xi, xiii, or, 122 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 397, 398, 403 
Herringston, Dorset, xii, xvi, 106 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, xi, 89, 122 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 105, 106 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 82, 82, 92 


Pepwall, William, building-owner of Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 


X1, 133, 136 
Pepys, Samuel, diary of, quoted, 239, 264 
Petworth House, Sussex, referred to, 249 
Pictures : 
Audley End, Essex, 253, 254, 261, 263, 267, 271, 272 
Deene Park, Northants, 29, 30 
Hatfield House, Herts, 345, 347, 348, 3409, 350, 351 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, mentioned, 90 
Sherbome Castle, Dorset, 54, 55, 57, 60, 60 
Somerhill, Kent, 378, 374 
Tissington Hall, Derby, 194, 196, 202 
Pilasters of peculiar form, 35, 36, 37, 39 
Pilton Church, monument to Sir John Chichester of Raleigh House, 
Devon, in, referred to, 90 
Planning, developments in, xi 
Plans : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 8 
Audley End, Essex, 248, 251, 252, 252, 376 
Borwick Hall, Lancs, 62 
Bovey House, Devon, 115, 116, 116 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, 128, 132 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 122 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, 100 
Canonbury House, Middlesex, 180 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 154, 162, 165 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 134, 134 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 354, 358 
Hatfield House, Herts, 306, 310, 314, 316, 316, 327, 336 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 107, 110, r10 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 214, 216, 218, 232 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 88, 96 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 103, 106, 121 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 72 
Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 386, 386 
Somerhill, Kent, 373, 374 
Stanton Court, Glos, 392, 392, 393 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 42 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 408, 408 
Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 190 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxfordshire, 146, 146 
Plasterers, Devonshire school of, referred to, xi, 92, 103 
Plasterwork : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 4, 11, 12, 12, 18, 13, 14, 15, 16 
Audley End, Essex, 261, 262, 262, 263, 263, 264, 264, 265 
Bovey House, Devon, 116, 118 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, xi, 97, 98, 98, 99, 100, 101, ro2, rrr, 
218 
Collacombe Barton, Devon, xi, xii 
Colleton Barton, Devon, xi, xiii 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 107, 110, 110, 112 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 220-223 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 89, 90, 92, 95, 96 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 103, 104, 105, 106, 106 
Poaching, practice of, referred to, 88, 90, 355, 356 
Pole, Sir William, quoted, 127 
de la Poles, of Castle Ashby, Northants, 154 
Polwhele, historian and antiquarian, quoted, 116 
Pope, Alexander, quoted, 58; Sir Thomas, founder of Trinity 
College, Oxford, mentioned, 2, 309 
Porch (exterior) : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 3 
Audley End, Essex, 239, 241, 243, 246, 247, 336 
Batemans, Sussex, 205, 208 
Bovey House, Devon, 116, 119 
Bramshill, Hants, 281, 283, 284, 289, 290 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 136, 139 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 358, 355, 356, 358, 361-363 
Deene Park, Northants, 24, 25 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 336, 397, 400 
' Hatfield House, Herts, 315, 316, 319 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 87, 90 
Salford Manor, Warwick, 383, 384, 384, 385, 386 
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Porch (exterior)—continued. 
Stanton Court, Glos, 392, 392 
Studley Priory, Oxen, 48, 44, 45, 46 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxon, 145, 146 
Porch (interior) : 
Bradfield, Devon, x, xiii, 56, 121 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, xiii, 56, 121, 123, 125, 142 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 400, 404 
“ Redel ”’ Lodge, Bristol, referred to, xiii 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xiii, 56, 59, 121, 142 
Portico of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, referred to, 
XViii 
Poultrain, Max., alias Colt, master sculptor, xv 
Poynter, Ambrose, alterations at Batemans, Sussex, 210 
Pratt, Roger (architect), mentioned, 370, 412 
Pykes of Pykes Ash, Somerset, mentioned, 127 


Quadrangle : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18 
Audley End, Essex, 250, 251, 252, 252, 269 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 155 
Deene Park, Northants, 22, 24, 24 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 71, 76, 84 

Quakers, referred to, 65 

Quiller-Couch, Sir A, mentioned, 87 


. Radford, Arthur Locke, Esq., owner of Bovey and Bradninch, 


Devon, 120, 124 
Rainham Hall, Essex, mentioned, xviii 
Rainwater-head : 
Bovey House, Devon, 115, 116 
Bramshill, Hants, 282, 292 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 160, 168, 176 
Hatfield House, Herts, 320, 325, 337 
Somerhill, Kent, 374, 377 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, owner of Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 51 et seq 
Raleighs of Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 88 et seq 
Rashleigh Barton, Devonshire, 103-106 ; Ceilings at, xii, 92, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 111; Dog gate on stairs at, 108, 103; Friezes 
at, 103, 105, 106 ; Great Chamber ceiling at, 105, 106; Parlour 
at, 104, 106; Plan of, 103, 106, r2r 
Rattenbury, Jack, smuggler, mentioned, 118 
Rayer, Rev. William, Holcombe Court, Devon, restored by, 107, 
I1O, II4 
Raynham Hall, Norfolk, mentioned, 407 
Rebecca, Biagio, paintings by, 268, 263, 272, 272, 273, 274 
“ Redel’”’ Lodge, Bristol, carved woodwork at, referred to, xiii 
Redmans of Levens Hall, Westmorland, 213 et seq 
Renaissance, early, at its height, xi; Houses, late, a feature of, 
Xvlii; Ornamentation, 5, 14, 22, 139 
Restormel Castle, Cornwall, mentioned, 87 
Reynell, Sir Richard, of Ford House, Devon, 106 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, portrait of first Marchioness of Salisbury, 
345, 347 
Rider, Captain, designer of Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 369 
Robinson, P. F., quoted or mentioned, 154, 168 
Rolles of Bicton, Devon, mentioned, 116 
Romney, George, portrait of first Marquess of Salisbury, 345, 347 
Rose, Joseph, ceiling by, mentioned, 271 
Rubble, use of, in building, xviii, 69, 70, 190, 198 
Rubens, P. Paul, mentioned, 302 
Rushton Hall, Northamptonshire, 69-86; Balustrades at, 71, 73, 
75, 76, 77, 81, 82 ; Bed-chamber, oak, at, 83, 86 ; Chimneypieces 
at, 80, 82, 84, 85, 85 ; Dining-room at, 86, 86; Entrance door 
to corridor at, 78, 76; East front of, 10, 75, 76, 78, 84; Gables 
at, £0; 69; 70, 17,77, 78.3) Gallery at, 78; 85, 86; Hall at, 78, 
78, 79, 79, 81, 82; Library at, 80, 82; Plan of, 72 ; Quadrangle 
at, 71, 75, 76, 84; Screen at, 73, 75, 76, 78, 84, 85; South-east 
front of, 77 ; Staircase at, 81, 82, 82; Statues at, 78, 75, 78; 
Transformation of, xi; Triangular lodge at, 70, 72, 73; West 
front of, 69, 76; Windows at, 69, 70, 71, 76, 78, 79 
Ruskin, John, mentioned, 145 


St. Bartholomew, Priory of, 179 

St. Botolph’s Church, Colchester, referred to, 242 

St. Catherine Colman, Fenchurch Street, London, mentioned, 158 

St. Helens, Lord, mentioned, 202 

St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, London, referred to, xviii 

Sainthill, Peter, Bradninch Manor, Devon, built for, 121 

Salford Hall, Warwickshire, 383-390; Forecourt front, 383, 384, 
384; Gardens at, 387 ; Gatehouse porch at, 383, 383; Plan 
of, 386, 386; Porch at, 388, 384, 384, 385, 386; Stable yard 
at, 388 

Salisbury House, Strand, London, referred to, 317, 318 


ENGLISH HOMES. 


Salisbury, Lord, Italian planning of Hatfield House, Herts, by, 
xxii; Tomb in Hatfield Church, 322, 352 
Screen : 
Audley End, Essex, xv, 252, 253, 254, 255, 296, 338 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, xv, 127, 131 
Bramshill, Hants, xviii, 85, 294, 294, 295, 296, 370 
Castle Ashby, Northants, xvili, 158, 153, 162, 163 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 127, 137, 139, 140, 
371 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 127, 139, 140, 387, 370 
Hatfield House, Herts, xv, 324, 330, 331, 338 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 110, 111 
Knole, Kent, referred to, 252 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 221, 223 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 73, 75, 76, 78, 84, 85 ~ 
Somerhill, Kent, 380, 381 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 412, 413 
Winchester Cathedral, referred to, 78 
Scriven, R. G., account of Castlé Ashby, Northants, 154, 174, 176 
Seaton, Lady, owner of Buckland Abbey, Devon, ror 
Sharington, Sir William, chimneypiece for, referred to, 4, 139 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, by Sir Christopher Wren, referred to, 
ee, 
Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, 51-60; Airplane view of, 52 ; 
Balustrades at, 51, 54; Ceiling at, xi, 54, 55, 56, 218; Chimney- 
pieces at, xviii, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59; Dining-room at, 57, 


140, 1441, 


58, 59; East front of, 52, 54; Gardens at, 58; Gateway 
at, 51, 54; Green drawing-room at, 58, 54, 55, 560; Hall at, 
56, 58; Interior porch at, 56, 58, 59; North front of, 51 ; 


Orangery at, 58; Portrait of Queen Elizabeth in 1600 at, 60, 
60; Woodwork at, xiii, 59 
Shields. See Arms, Crests, etc. 
Shute, John, “ First and Chief Groundes of Architecture,’ by, 
referred to, 139 
Shuttleworth, Lawrence, Gawthorpe Hall, Lancs, rebuilt by, xiii 
Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, tower at, referred to, 62, 214 
Skelton’s, “‘ History of Oxfordshire,’’ quoted, 46 
Smithson, John, mentioned, 161, 359 
Smiugglers, referred to, 116, 118 
Somerhill, Kent, 373-382; Chimneypiece at, 381, 381, 382 ; East 
side of, 376 ; Hall at, 373, 380, 381 ; Northside of, 375, 376; Plan 
of, 373, 874 ; Rainwater-heads at, 374, 377; Saloon at, 380 ; 
Screen at, 380, 381 ; Stable court at, 375, 376, 379 ; Thorpe, 
John, and designing of, xi; West side of, 374, 375 
Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of, mentioned, 54 
Somerton, Somerset, altar table in church at, referred to, xiii 
Spencer, Elizabeth, and Lord Wm. Compton, story of courtship of, 
157, 158 
Spencers of Althorp, Northants, 157 et seq, 342 
Stainton Wyvile, Leicestershire, referred to, 21 
Staircase : 
Aldermaston Court, Berks, referred to, 167 
‘Aston Hall, Warwick, referred to, 167 
Audley End, Essex, xxii, 252, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 268 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, xxi, xxii, 82, 255, 339 
Berwick Hall, Lancs, 62, 65, 68 
Bradninch, Manor, Devon, 122, 122 
Bramshill, Hants, 296, 297, 298 
Cassiobury, Herts, referred to, 167 
Castle Ashby, Northants, xxii, 165, 167, 171-174 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 356, 369, 370, 370, 371 
Crewe Hall, Cheshire, referred to, 167 
Development of the, xx 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 406 
Durham Castle, Durham, mentioned, 167 
Eltham Lodge, Kent, mentioned, 167 
Hatfield House, Herts, xxii, 110, 255, 333, 334, 336, 339, 340, 
341, 342 
Holcombe Court, Devon, I07, 110, 111, 118, 114 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 216, 228, 230 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 95, 96 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 108, 103 
Rawden House, Hoddesdon, mentioned, 167 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 81, 81, 82 
Stanton Court, Glos, 394, 394 
Sudbury Hall, Derby, mentioned, 167 
Temple Newsam, Yorks; xx, 255 
Tissington Hall, Derby, 194, 199, 202 
Tredegar, Monmouth, mentioned, 167 
Tythrop House, Oxfordshire, mentioned, 167 
Standish, William, of Standish, Lancs, mentioned, 66 
Stanton Court, Gloucestershire, 391-394; East front, 393 ; 
at, 394, 394; Plan of, 392, 392, 393; Porch at, 392, 392; 


Hall 
Stair- 


case at, 394, 394; West front of, 391, 391, 392 


Statue : 
James I at Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 8, 10 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 73, 75, 78. 
Stawels of Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 31 et seq, 96 
Steele, Sir Richard, relates amusing incident of Sir Robert Viner at 
Swakeleys, 412, 414 
Stockton House, Wilts, ceiling at, referred to, xiii 
Stone for building, the use of, xviii, 121, 121, 126, 148, 205, 210, 
279, 317, 376 
Stone, Nicholas, mentioned, xv, xviii; 
Dyn LO, 3 
Stonework : 
Bramshill, Hants, xviii, 298, 294, 295, 296 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xvili, 55 
Stranover, bird picture by, 271, 272 
Streater, Robert, painted decorations by, mentioned, 412 
Stricklands of Sizergh Castle, 66, 218 
Strodes of Parnham, Dorset, 94, 289 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 41-50; Almshouses at, 49, 50; 
Chapel at, 48, 49, 50; East front of, 44, 50; Entrance door- 
way at, 48, 46; Gables at, 44, 44, 45; Gardens at, 46, 50; 
Kitchen court at, 47, 50; North-west wing of, 41 ; Parlour 
of, 49,50; Plan of, 42 ; Porch at, 43, 44, 45, 46; South end of, 
46 ; Stable buildings, 48, 50; West front of, 44, 45 ; Windows 
at, 41, 42, 44, 44, 45, 46, 50 
Suffolk, Earl of, letters of stone at Audley End, Essex, for, xviii 
Sutton Court, Somerset, tower at, referred to, 108 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 407-414; Brickwork at, xx, 407, 408, 409, 
410, 411 ; Gables pedimented, at, xviii 407, 408, 409, 410, 411 ; 
Garden at, 410; Hall at, 412, 413 ; North side of, 408, 409 ; 
Plan of, 408, 408; Saloon at, 412, 414; Screen at, 412, 413 ; 
South side of, 410 ; South-west front, 407 
Sydenham House, Devon, referred to, 39 
Sydenhams of Comb Sydendam, Devon, 90 
Symons, Richard, diary of, quoted, 122 
Syon House, Middlesex, mentioned, 249, 271 


Mildmay tomb at Apethorpe, 


Taldini, painted ceiling by, 327, 329, 330, 339 
Tapestries : 
Audley End, Essex, 267 
Bramshill, Hants, 297, 297, 300, 301, 301, 302, 303 4 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 171, 174, 175 : 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 367, 371 
Hatfield House, Herts, 327, 337, 342, 345 
Manufacture of, at Hatfield House, Herts, 342 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 79 : 
Tayllards of Doddington, Hunts, 28 ‘ 
Temple Newsam, Yorkshire, letters as parapet at, Frontispiece, 
XVili, 160; Porch of east wing of, Frontispiece; Staircase at, 
XX, 255 
Terrace : } 
Bramshill, Hants, 280, 286, 287, 289, 292 j 
Hatfield House, Herts, 316, 321, 323, 327 Re 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 109, 114 i 
Tewkesbury, Battle of, mentioned, 70 % 
Thame Abbey, Oxon, referred to, 42 


Theobalds, Herts, estate of, referred to, 305; Royal visits to, R 
313, 314 ; 

Thornhill, Miss Clara, owner of Rushton Hall, Northants, 86 ; s 
Sir James, mentioned, 412 r 

Thorpe, John, attribution of design of Bramshill to, xi, 286; Audley { 
End, Essex, designed by, xi, 246, 248, 250, 255, 286; Connection } 


with Hatfield House, Herts, xi, 286, 314; Elizabethan work of, 

mentioned, xi, 74; Mentioned, xi, Io, 136, 160, 161, 249, 310, iE 

392, 408; Somerhill, Kent, attributed to, xi, 373, 374 : 
Tijou, Jean, ironworker, mentioned, 174, 198 ‘ 


Tilliman, flower pictures by, 271, 272 fa ’ 


Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 189-202; Bedroom at, 194, 199 ; i 
Breakfast room at, 194, 198 ; East front of, 189, 189, 192, 197 ; i 
Hall at, 191, 192, 192, 198, 193, 194; Plan of, 190 ; Staircase I 
at, 194, 199, 202 ; West front of, 189, 190, 193, 194-197, 198 a. 

Toll on loads of iron, 204 : 

Topiary at Levens Hall, Westmorland, 233- 237, 234-236 

Townsend House, Cheshire, gateway from, 396, 396 

Towton, Battle of, mentioned, 70 . 

Tradescant, John, landscape gardener, 332, 339, 360 

Tremayne, Edmund, builder-owner of Collacombe Barton, Devon, 

xi; Lewis, of Helligan, owner of Rashleigh Barton, Devon, ; 
106 - 

Tresham, Sir Thomas, of Rushton, Northants, mentioned, 2, 8, ih 
70, 72, 74; William, of Rushton, Northants 69 et seq i 

Trevelyan papers, mentioned, 88, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96 

Trevelyans of Nettlecombe Court, Somerset 87 et seg 


i 
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INDEX. 


Tumer, Edward, discoveries by, referred to, 204; J. W. M., picture 
of Somerhill, Kent, by, 373, 374 
Turton Tower, near Bolton, Lancs, referred to, 62 


Ulster, Plantation of, referred to, 76 
Undercroft : 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 1 57, 164 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 356, 370 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 214, 216, 218 


Vanbrugh, Sir John, mentioned, 268, 269 
Verrio, , painted decorations by, referred to, 412 
Victorian-‘‘ Gothic ’’ additions to Deene Park, Northants, 30, 30 
Views from Prints, etc. : 

Apethorpe Hall, N orthants, 2, ro 

Audley End, Essex, 248, 249, 250, 270 

Broome, Kent, xxii 

Canonbury House, Middlesex, 179, 180, 188 

Castle Ashby, Northants, 1 54, 162 


Wainscoting : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 14, 17 
Batemans, Sussex, 210, 211, 211 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, I21, 124, 125, 126, 180 
Bramshill, Hants, 302, 302, 304 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, referred to, IOI 
Canonbury House, Middlesex, 26, 121, 180, 181, 182, 183, 188 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 164, 169, 170 
Cold Ashton, Manor, Glos, 142, 143 143 
Deene Park, Northants, 26, 28, 180 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 398, 400, 402, 403 ; 
Hatfield House, Herts, 342, 343, 343, 344, 345, 348, 349, 349 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 111, 114 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, 218, 220, 224-227, 230, 232 
Lyme Park, Cheshire, referred to, 194 
Tissington Hall, Derby, 191, 192, 192, 193, 193, 194, 198, 199, 202 
Walden Abbey, referred to, 239, 240, 242, 244 
Wall-hangings : 
Leather, 220, 231 
Silk damask, 271, 271, 272, 272, 278 
Walls, “‘ seven-foot-thick,”’ mentioned, 61 
Walpole, Horace, mentioned or quoted, xv, 18, 1 56, 200, 380 
Walronds, of Bradfield and Bovey, Devon, xiii, 96, 11 5, 116 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxfordshire, 145-152; Chapel at, 146, 152; 
Forecourt at, 145, 146, 149, 151 ; Garden at, 146, 147, 152 ; 
Gateways at, 146, 146, 148, 149, 150, 152; Guest houses at, 146, 
146, 150 ; Plan of, 146, 146 ; Porch at, 145, 146 
Waterstock, Oxfordshire, mentioned, 42 
Webb, John, mentioned, 161, 165, 167, 168, 245, 369, 370, 408; 
The Vyne, Hants, designed by, xviii 
Westbury Court, Glos, referred to, 18 
Weston, Canon, History of Levens Hall, Westmorland, by, men- 
tioned, 214, 220, 228, 232 
Westwood Manor, Wilts, ceiling at, xii, xiv, xv ; 
alterations at, xii, xiv ; Kings Room at xii, xv 
Wettenhalls of Wettenhall, biographical details, 395 et seq 
Whitehall Banquetting House, by Inigo Jones, referred to, xviii, 
I61, 369 
de Whitt, Giles, marble chimneypiece at Cobham Hall, Kent, by, 
ix, XVIil, 56 
Whittington, Richard, of Hamswell House, Glos, 134; 
of Borwick Hall, Lancs, mentioned, 61 
Wilbrahams of Woodhey, biographical details, 395 et seq 
Williams, Lord, mentioned, 2 
Williams, Sir John, Herringston, Dorset, responsible for decorations 
at, xil, xvi 
Wilson Thomas, and building at Hatfield House, Herts, 317, 342 
Wilton House, Wilts, referred to, 85, 165, 369 
Winchester Cathedral, screen at, referred to, 78 
Windows : 
Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 9 
Audley End, Essex, 46, 289, 245, 251 


John Farewell’s 


Thomas, 


Windows—continued. 
Batemans, Sussex, 211, 212 
Borwick Hall, Lanes, 62 
Bovey House, Devon, 115, Ir5, 117, 118, 120 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, 128, 129 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121, 121, 124, 126 
Bramshill, Hants, 280, 281, 282, 282 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 155, 156 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 142 
Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, 34, 35, 36, 39 
Cranborne Manor, Dorset, 367, 371 
Deene Park, Northants, 22, 24, 24, 25, 26, 72 
Dingley Hall, Northants, referred to, 24 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, 388, 395 
Hatfield House, Herts, 305, 316, 319, 323 ; Chapel, 245, 322, 
339, 342 
Holcombe Court, Devon, rio, 111 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 87, 90, 91 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 69, TO M1, 704 78) 19 
Salford Hall, Warwick, 384, 385, 386, 388 
Stanton Court, Glos, 388, 391, 392 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 41, 42, 44, 44, 45, 46, 50 
Swakeleys, Middlesex, 408, 409, 410 
Water Eaton, Manor, Oxfordshire, 146, 147, 151 
Winstanley, Henry, referred to, 248, 249, 250, 260, 270 
Wiston Park, Sussex, referred to, 79 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset, mentioned, 32 
Wolsey, Cardinal, mentioned, 240 
Wolston, Sir Guy, owner of Apethorpe Hall, Northants, 1 
Wood carving, tendency to lessen use of, xv 
Woodgates of Somerhill, Kent, 380 ef seq 
Wood mouldings, glued on, xv, 131, 349 
Woodwork : 
Attribution of, to foreigners, xv 
Audley End, Essex, xv, 268, 263 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, xv, xxi 
Bradfield, Devon, x, xiii 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, xiii, 121, 122, 122, 123, 125, 180 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, xv, 128, 180, 131, 132 
Canonbury House, Middlesex, xv, 180, 181-186 
Castle Ashby, Northants, 163, 164, 165, 165, 167, 168, 168, 169, 
171-175 
Cold Ashton Manor, Glos, 187, 189, 140, 140, 144 
Gawthorpe Hall, Lancs, xiii, xix 
Hatfield House, Herts, xv, 327, 329, 333, 335, 338-340, 344, 
342, 348, 343, 344, 345, 348, 349, 349 
Herringston, Dorset, xiii, xvi, xvii 
Holcombe Court, Devon, 107, 110, 111, 118, 114, II4 
Levens Hall, Westmorland, xiii, 218, 219, 220, 224, 225-227 
Rashleigh Barton, Devon, 1038, 103 
“ Redel ’’ Lodge, Bristol, referred to, xiii 
Rushton Hall, Northants, 78-81, 79, 82, 83, 86 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xiii, 56, 58, 59 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, 49, 50 
Woodworkers, Devonshire School of, referred to, xiii; 
and Foreign compared, xv ; Superiority of foreign, xv 
Woolaton Hall, Notts, mentioned, xi 
Wotton, Sir Henry, referred to, 287, 296, 297 
Wren, Sir Christopher, mentioned, 260, 294 
Wrights of Swakeleys, Middlesex, 407 et seq 
Wyatt, James, mentioned, 272 
Wyatt Rebellion, 1554, mentioned, 10 
Wynniatts of Stanton Court, Glos, 391, 393 


English 


Yarde, Edward, owner of Bradninch Manor, Devon, 121 
Yarnton Manor, Oxfordshire, referred to, 145 

Yealand Conyers, Lancs, mentioned, 64 

York Water Gate, by Inigo Jones, referred to, 412 


Zeeman, paintings by, 261, 262, 263, 263 
Zouches of Bramshill, Hants, 277 et seg 
Zucherro, portrait of Queen Elizabeth by, 345, 350 
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